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Edmonton,  Alberta. 
March,  1966. 


To  the  Honourable 

E.  C.  MANNING, 
Premier  of  Alberta. 


Sir: 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  complete 
and  final  report  of  the  Public  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Study  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  No.  1812/63  with 
changes  authorized  by  Orders  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Nos.  1362/64,  73/65 
and  302/65. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
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INTRODUCTION 


When  announcing  its  plans  and  programs  for 
the  present  term  of  the  Legislature  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Government  of  Alberta  included  a 
proposal  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  public 
revenues  and  expenditures  at  both  the  provincial 
and  local  levels  of  government.  The  following  policy 
statement  issued  by  Premier  E.  C.  Manning  in 
November,  1962,  outlined  the  purpose  and  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  study: 

“Having  regard  to  the  public  concern  engendered  by 
steadily  rising  public  expenditures  resulting  in  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  taxation  and  debt,  the  government 
proposes  to  invite  representatives  of  municipal  government, 
school  administration,  business,  agriculture  and  labour  to 
join  in  a  factual  study  of  public  expenditures  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  can  best  be  controlled  and  financed 
having  regard  to  the  legitimate  needs  and  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  province  as  a  whole. 

“Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  this  study  will  include: 

(a)  A  survey  of  current  and  projected  provincial  and 
municipal  public  expenditures  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  necessary  and  justified,  having  regard 
to  all  the  factors  involved. 

(b)  An  analysis  of  the  various  categories  of  public  services 
and  expenditures  to  determine  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  they  can  best  be  controlled  and  the  order  or 
priority  to  which  they  properly  should  be  assigned. 

(c)  An  examination  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  other 
revenue  sources  to  determine  the  most  equitable  meth¬ 
ods  of  obtaining  the  revenues  required  to  finance 
necessary  public  expenditures. 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  findings  of  these  studies  to  the  end  that  the  people 
themselves  can  intelligently  appraise  the  issues  involved  and 
give  wise  direction  to  their  elected  representatives  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  implementing  the  public  will.” 

In  making  preparations  for  this  study  various 
possibilities  were  considered.  Should  the  study  be 
conducted  by  a  Royal  Commission,  by  Departmental 
officials,  or  by  a  committee  of  representatives  drawn 
from  major  provincial  organizations  as  well  as  the 
Government?  The  last  mentioned  course  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  Nine  organizations  and  the  Government 
named  twelve  representatives  to  serve  on  a  body  to 
be  known  as  “The  Public  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Study  Committee”.  On  October  31,  1963,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  a  preliminary  meeting;  and,  on  No¬ 
vember  22,  1963,  the  Committee  was  officially 
appointed  by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  No.  1812/63. 

1  n.til  his  resignation  in  July,  1964,  the  former 
Provincial  Treasurer,  the  Honourable  E.  W.  Hin- 
man,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
following  month  the  present  Provincial  Treasurer, 


the  Honourable  A.  O.  Aalborg,  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  the  Honourable  R.  Reierson,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour  and  Telephones,  was  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee.  These  changes  were  authorized 
by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
No.  1362/64.  At  a  meeting  held  on  August  6,  1964, 
the  Committee  recorded  its  appreciation  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  contribution  which  Mr.  Hinman  had  made 
to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

In  November,  1964,  Mr.  C.  W.  Carry  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  representing  the 
Alberta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Moriarty.  This  change  was  authorized 
by  Order  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
No.  73/65. 

In  February,  1965,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  Honourable  N.  A.  Willmore  died  in 
a  traffic  accident.  Mr.  Willmore  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  gave 
valuable  leadership  at  all  times.  His  outstanding 
contribution  is  deeply  appreciated.  By  Order  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  No.  302/65  the 
Honourable  R.  Reierson  was  appointed  Deputy 
Chairman,  and  the  Honourable  H.  E.  Strom,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  was  named  a  member  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  sat  for  72  days  at  a  total  of  51 
meetings  all  of  which  were  held  in  Edmonton. 

In  March,  1965,  the  Committee  submitted  a 
first  Interim  Report  which  was  tabled  at  the  1965 
Session  of  the  Legislature  and  which  dealt  with  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  and  with  surveys  of  the  Departments 
of  Public  Welfare,  Highways  and  Public  Health. 

In  October,  1965,  a  second  Interim  Report 
which  dealt  with  surveys  of  the  Departments  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  and  Education  were  submitted  to  the 
Government  and  released  to  the  public. 

The  Committee  concluded  its  work  by  con¬ 
ducting  surveys  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Mines  and  Minerals  and  Municipal  Affairs,  and  by 
making  studies  of  Provincial-Municipal  Relation¬ 
ships  as  well  as  trends  and  projections  of  Provincial 
Expenditures  and  Revenues  to  the  year  1972. 

Reports  of  the  last  mentioned  surveys  and 
studies  together  with  both  Interim  Reports  are  all 
included  in  this  complete  and  final  submission  by 
the  Committee. 

Minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  as 
well  as  the  numerous  briefs  and  memoranda  received 
by  the  Committee  during  the  course  of  its  delibera¬ 
tions  will  be  retained  on  file  among  the  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
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PRELIMINARY  STUDIES 


At  the  first  three  meetings  the  Committee  conducted  preliminary  studies 

and  made  decisions  regarding  the  direction  and  organization  of  the  work  of  the 

Committee  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  statement  of  policy  issued  by  the  Government  in  November,  1962  was 
adopted  as  the  terms  of  reference. 

2.  A  press  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Newman,  Bliss  and  Parry  was 
appointed. 

3.  The  Public  Accounts  of  the  Province  for  the  fiscal  year  1962/63  were  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Mr.  C.  K.  Huckvale,  the  Provincial  Auditor,  to  familiarize  the 
members  with  the  various  items  of  expenditure  and  revenue  shown  in  these 
accounts. 

4.  Statistical  statements,  tables  and  graphs  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  past  five  years  were  discussed  with  Mr.  D.  I.  Istvanffy,  Provincial 
Statistician. 

5.  Copies  of  various  Departmental  reports  and  publications  were  distributed. 

6.  Proposed  criteria  for  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of  Depart¬ 
ments  were  discussed. 

7.  It  was  decided  to  survey  the  operations  of  the  Departments  of  Welfare,  High¬ 
ways,  Health  and  Education,  the  four  main  “spending”  Departments  before 
proceeding  to  a  broader  study  into  the  whole  field  of  provincial  expenditure 
and  revenue  and  the  matter  of  provincial-local  government  fiscal  relationships. 
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SECTION  ONE 


DEPARTMENTAL  SURVEYS 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Section  One  —  Departmental  Surveys 


CHAPTER  I— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

1.  The  Committee  is  in  agreement  that  the  two 
conditions  of  residence  and  employability 
should  be  removed  from  the  granting  of  Social 
Assistance.  Both  of  these  criteria  are,  in  many 
instances,  incapable  of  easy  interpretation  and 
lead  to  confusion  and  uncertainty.  With  their 
removal  the  municipalities  would  handle  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  grants  under  Social 
Assistance.  However,  since  the  Province  is  al¬ 
ready  reimbursing  the  municipalities  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  this  program  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  the  additional  burden  to  the 
municipalities  should  not  prove  onerous.  The 
effect  of  the  removal  of  these  qualifications 
for  Social  Assistance  would  leave  this  program 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  munici¬ 
palities.  The  Provincial  Government  would 
continue  to  operate  hostels  for  transient  un¬ 
employed  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

The  implementation  of  these  changes 
would  eventually  result  in  three  major  welfare 
programs  for  Alberta: 

1.  The  Federal  Old  Age  Security  Program  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  probably  after  January  1,  1966,  by  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan 

2.  The  Provincial  Social  Allowance  Program 

3.  The  Municipal  Social  Assistance  Program 

Such  a  simplification  would,  we  think, 
make  for  an  overall  program  which  would  be 
easier  to  administer  and  to  understand.  How¬ 
ever,  while  the  Committee  is  agreed  upon  the 
need  for  simplification  of  the  Social  Assistance 
Program,  it  wishes  to  reserve  judgment  upon 
whether  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  survey 
the  whole  field  of  provincial-municipal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

2.  We  have  been  concerned  with  duplication  be¬ 
tween  the  welfare  facilities  operated  by  the 
Province  and  those  operated  by  the  larger  cities. 
The  Province  maintains  regional  offices  in  these 
centres  and  the  municipality  a  welfare  office. 
The  question  immediately  presents  itself  as  to 
whether  savings  could  not  be  achieved  by  com¬ 
bining  the  two  offices  under  one  roof. 

We  think  that  this  is  quite  possible.  The 
relevant  consideration  is  as  to  whether  such 
savings  would  be  worthwhile.  Since  the  Prov¬ 
ince  handles  child  welfare  and  adoption,  social 
allowance  and  the  pension  programs,  and 
since  these  services  could  not  be  administered 
as  efficiently  by  the  municipalities,  the  provin¬ 


cial  offices  must  be  retained.  Since  many  citi¬ 
zens  do  not  favor  the  trend  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  the  Provincial  Government  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  abolition  of  the  municipal  welfare  offices 
in  the  larger  centres. 

3.  In  the  rural  municipalities  we  believe  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  been  initiated  in  Leduc  -  Strath- 
cona  and  Barons-Eureka  Health  Units  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  welfare  officer  is  working  well.  The 
Health  Unit  staff  is  able  to  refer  cases  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  officer  and  the  two  units  work  together  as  a 
team.  We  think  this  development  might  well 
serve  other  areas  and  that  other  rural  muni¬ 
cipalities  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  suit, 
if  and  when  such  a  step  seems  appropriate. 

4.  We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to 
simplifying  and  lessening  the  paper  work  which 
is  presently  entailed  in  checking  municipal 
claims  for  recovery  of  Social  Assistance  from 
the  Province.  It  would  appear  that  the  precau¬ 
tions  now  being  taken  to  verify  claims  are 
costing  more  than  is  being  saved.  The  Organi¬ 
zations  and  Methods  Branch,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Provincial  Auditor,  should  seek  to  de¬ 
vise  a  more  efficient  means  of  effecting  these 
payments. 

5.  From  a  submission  made  to  us  it  would  appear 
that  a  child  may  be  either  a  ward  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Child  Welfare  or  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders’  Branch  of  the 
Attorney  General’s  Department  depending  upon 
whether  his  case  is  classified  as  one  of  neglect 
or,  by  court  action,  of  delinquency.  The  child 
may  pass  from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other  and 
possibly  back  again,  and,  in  each  case,  be 
handled  by  a  different  welfare  worker.  We 
recommend  that  this  situation  be  investigated 
to  determine  whether  the  supervision  of  de¬ 
linquent  children  should  be  vested  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare 
as  is  the  practice  in  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia  and  Saskatchewan. 

6.  From  the  reports  and  submissions  which  we 
have  received  it  is  apparent  that  some  private 
welfare  agencies  are  performing  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  Some  of  them  have  qualified  workers  in 
specialized  fields  on  their  full  time  staff.  We 
believe  that  the  Government  might  make  fuller 
use  of  services  provided  by  accredited  Family 
Service  Bureaus  on  a  fee  basis. 

Government  agencies  experience  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  experienced  personnel  to 
provide  these  services  and  there  are  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  in  permitting  the  recipient  to  pay  for 
at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  services  when 
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he  is  able  to  do  so.  The  purchase  of  Home¬ 
maker  Service  to  care  for  the  elderly  in  their 
own  homes  is  a  good  example. 

The  private  agencies  may  prove  best 
equipped  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  prevent  marginal  families  slipping 
into  the  need  for  welfare.  We  have  no  illusions 
about  the  difficulties  of  preventive  welfare  and 
of  rehabilitation  but  believe  that  the  concept 
of  community  development  offers  the  best  ap¬ 
proach.  Some  help  from  the  Government  may 
also  prove  essential  to  stimulate  organization 
and  action.  In  the  shorter  run  we  suggest  that 
the  Department  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
their  share  of  the  costs  for  some  retraining  or 
education  for  selected  recipients  of  Social  As¬ 
sistance.  Such  payments  may  represent  a  sound 
investment  if  they  promote  the  regaining  of  the 
family’s  financial  independence. 

7.  The  need  for  more  qualified  staff  is  evident. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  course  in  social  work  at  the 
University  or  Junior  College  level,  or  even  in 
the  Vocational  Schools.  If  instruction  were 
offered  in  the  latter  it  should  be  of  a  practical 
or  applied  type.  A  start  has  already  been  made 
at  Mount  Royal  College  in  Calgary. 

The  present  shortage  of  social  workers  will 
not  be  remedied  for  some  time.  Training  fa¬ 
cilities  alone  are  not  enough  —  incentive  is 
essential.  We  suggest  that  a  study  be  under¬ 
taken  to  compare  the  earnings  of  social  workers 
with  the  earnings  of  those  in  comparable  pro¬ 
fessions.  We  believe  that  further  increases  in 
the  salary  schedules  of  social  workers  would  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  them  available. 

8.  One  of  the  more  effective  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  social  workers  available  is  to 
extend  the  in-service  training  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  commended  —  our  only  criticism 
is  that  it  is  too  restricted.  Such  courses  should 
be  made  available  to  the  employees  of  other 
welfare  agencies  within  the  Province  as  well 
as  to  departmental  employees. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  social 
workers  every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the 
specialized  capability  and  training  of  those 
available  in  actual  social  work. 

9.  We  have  noted  that  an  elderly  couple  may  re¬ 
ceive  up  to  $90  each  monthly  ($75  Old  Age 
Security  plus  $15  Supplementary  Allowance) 
and,  if  living  in  a  Senior  Citizens’  Home,  be 
paying  $60  each.  This  latter  charge  of  $60  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  total  cost  in  a  Senior 
Citizens’  Home,  including  overhead  and  in¬ 
creasing  maintenance  as  these  facilities  age.  It 
would  appear  that  it  may  be  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  charge  levied  by  these  homes  with¬ 
out  imposing  a  hardship  upon  welfare  recipients 
who  are  using  them. 


10.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  institu¬ 
tional  services  provided  for  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children  and  adolescents  are  inadequate 
and  should  be  expanded.  However,  in  checking 
with  the  Department  we  find  that  some  expan¬ 
sion  is  already  planned  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  There  is  a  waiting  list  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  Provincial  Training  School  at 
Red  Deer.  The  charge  here  is  only  $15  per 
month.  We  suggest  that  this  be  increased  and 
capital  accumulated  to  expand  this  type  of 
facility. 

1 1 .  We  suggest  that  means  be  sought  to  encourage 
families  receiving  Social  Allowance  to  increase 
their  own  earnings.  The  most  obvious  way  of 
doing  this  is  not  to  reduce  their  welfare  cheque 
dollar  for  dollar  with  their  earnings.  Perhaps  a 
sliding  scale  of  payment  deductions  could  be 
worked  out  which  would  give  welfare  families 
an  incentive  progressively  again  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

12.  The  Committee  was  shocked  by  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  Province  and, 
particularly,  by  the  number  born  to  teenage 
unmarried  mothers  and  to  “repeaters”.  The 
Committee  deplores  the  social  and  moral  con¬ 
ditions  which  lead  to  the  birth  of  these  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  and  believes  that  means  should 
be  sought  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  lack  of  birth 
control  information  aggravates  welfare  prob¬ 
lems  and  inevitably  increases  welfare  costs.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  such  information 
should  be  made  readily  available  to  all  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  it. 

1 3 .  The  Committee  has  refrained  from  making  any 
recommendations  regarding  child  adoption 
since  a  special  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to 
deal  with  this  contentious  issue.  We  await  their 
report  with  interest. 

Generally  the  Committee  is  in  favor  of  less 
restrictive  adoption  procedures.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  qualifications  for  adoption  are 
too  rigid  in  Alberta.  Such  a  cautious  policy 
may  appear  commendable  at  first  glance;  its 
ultimate  effect  may  be  to  deprive  some  children 
of  an  opportunity  to  become  well  adjusted  and 
useful  citizens. 

14.  While  we  have  not  made  a  detailed  study  of 
the  incidence  of  welfare  payments  in  rural  areas 
we  believe  that  these  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  certain  areas  where  the  farm  units  are  un¬ 
economic  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  available 
to  the  farmer,  be  it  poor  soil,  rough  topography, 
forest  cover  or  lack  of  working  capital  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  livestock  or  improvements.  We  suggest 
that  a  rural  development  approach  under  such 
a  program  as  ARDA  might  lead  to  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  earning  capacity  of  rural 
families  in  such  sub-marginal  areas  and  thereby 
reduce  welfare  payments. 
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CHAPTER  11- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

1.  That  legislative  and  administrative  procedures 
be  adopted  which  will  better  facilitate  long- 
range  planning  of  the  highway  program. 

2.  That  highway  right-of-way  be  purchased  well 
in  advance  of  construction,  possibly  through  a 
statutory  appropriation. 

3.  (a)  That  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  Prov¬ 
ince  district  highway  planning  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  appointment  of  a  body  similar 
to  the  District  Highway  Board  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  development  of  a  co-ordinated  net¬ 
work  of  district  highways  across  municipal 
boundaries. 

(b)  That  the  Department  of  Highways  in  con¬ 
sultation  and  cooperation  with  urban  munici¬ 
palities  give  further  study  to  the  need  for  build¬ 
ing  roads  and  structures  through  and  around 
urban  areas,  and  the  financial  problem  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  such  construction. 

4.  (a)  That  the  Department  of  Highways  care¬ 
fully  review  the  scale  of  road  grants  for  Im¬ 
provement  Districts.  Where  it  is  found  that 
Improvement  District  roads  are  at  a  higher 
standard  than  in  adjacent  municipalities,  the 
grants  should  be  adjusted. 

(b)  That  in  newly  opened  areas,  road  grants 
should  be  maintained  or  accelerated.  Roads 
in  these  areas  could  more  accurately  be  termed 
development  roads  and  the  grants  designated 
as  such  rather  than  as  regular  road  grants. 


CHAPTER  111- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1 .  Departmental  Organization 

In  order  to  implement  the  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Hospital  In¬ 
surance  and  Diagnostic  Services  Act  of  1957 
an  autonomous  division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  was  established.  This  division 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  who  is  in 
effect  a  deputy  minister,  has  its  own  separate 
administrative  organization.  This  division  ad¬ 
ministers  the  acute  hospitals,  the  auxiliary  hos¬ 
pitals  and  the  nursing  homes.  We  recommend 
that: 

(a)  The  Hospitals  Division  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  department  reporting  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Health  and  Hospitals. 

(b)  The  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
present  Hospitals  Division  should  be  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a  new  position  of  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Department  of  Hospitals. 

(c)  The  Mental  Hospitals,  Tuberculosis  Sana¬ 
toria,  Provincial  Laboratories  and  Cancer 


Clinics  should  be  transferred  to  the  Hospitals 
Division  or  the  Department  of  Hospitals,  as  it 
would  become. 

(d)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  Boards  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Mental  Hospitals  and  Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria  as  well  as  the  Cancer  Clinics. 

(e)  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Hospitals  Division  would  function  more 
smoothly  if  the  following  boards  were  es¬ 
tablished: 

(i)  Hospital  Administration  Board.  This 
board,  composed  of  members  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Hospitals,  would  deal  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  hospitals. 

(ii)  Buildings  and  Equipment  Board.  This 
board,  comparable  to  its  counterpart  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  would 
assess  the  need  for  new  construction,  ma¬ 
jor  renovations  and  the  purchase  of  major 
items  of  new  equipment.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  board  have  one  departmental 
member  and  a  member  from  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Public 
Works. 

(iii)  Advisory  Board.  This  board,  meeting 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  year,  should 
concern  itself  with  broad  policy  matters 
relating  to  hospital  administration.  It 
should  include  members  representing  the 
medical  profession,  the  nurses,  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  hospitals  and  the  Associated 
Hospitals  of  Alberta.  Its  function  would 
be  advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

2.  Local  Health  Units 

The  Committee  is  persuaded  that  preven¬ 
tive  health  care  is  cheaper  than  curative  and 
rehabilitative  care  and  that  the  Health  Units 
can  make  a  useful  contribution  in  this  area. 

(a)  Local  health  units  should  be  enlarged  and 
their  boundaries  made  coterminous  with  those 
of  the  municipalities  which  they  include. 

(b)  Health  Units  should  be  established  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  areas  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  where,  presently,  none  exist. 

(c)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  making 
inclusion  within  a  health  unit  obligatory  for 
every  municipality. 

(d)  The  feasibility  of  attaching  a  welfare  offi¬ 
cer  to  each  health  unit  should  be  examined. 

3.  Hospital  Administration 

(a)  A  number  of  the  smaller,  rural  hospitals 
with  low  occupancy  rates  are  providing  a  local 
service  at  an  excessive  cost  to  the  two  senior 
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governments.  Grants  to  these  hospitals  should, 
after  due  notice,  be  paid  on  a  patient-day  basis 
rather  than  the  present  rated  bed-day  basis. 

(b)  The  construction  of  no  new  hospitals  of 
less  than  30  beds  capacity  should  be  approved 
and  the  feasibility  of  any  new  hospitals  of  30-50 
beds  carefully  evaluated. 

4.  Hospital  Financing 

Hospital  services  and  capital  facilities  are  very 
largely  financed  by  the  Provincial  Government 
while  day-to-day  administration  is  properly  left 
with  the  local  hospital  boards.  Although  this 
arrangement  is  in  many  respects  a  difficult  one 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  no  feasible 
alternative  is  apparent.  For  this  reason  we  have 
sought  to  strengthen  the  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  and,  with  a  view  toward  permitting  a 
maximum  degree  of  local  autonomy,  commend 
the  following  approach: 

(a)  To  determine  a  system  of  annual  payments 
to  various  classes  of  hospitals  similar  to  the 
methods  used  in  the  foundation  payments  to 
schools,  such  payments  to  be  based  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  factors  such  as  rated  bed  capacity, 
utilization,  debenture  repayments,  administra¬ 
tion  costs,  an  allowance  for  nursing  education, 
and  consideration  for  services  provided. 

(b)  To  permit  hospitals  to  purchase  standard 
furnishings  and  minor  items  of  equipment  as 
a  matter  of  local  policy  and  discretion. 

5.  Pricing  of  Hospital  Services 

(a)  The  Committee  supports  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Ser¬ 
vices  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  recognize  co-insurance  charges.  To  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  so  discriminates  against  a  method 
of  pricing  which  promotes  a  prudent  use  of 
hospital  facilities. 

(b)  Present  co-insurance  rates  are  too  low; 
they  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  an 
admission  charge  of  $5.00  and  an  increase  of 
the  daily  net  rate  to  $2.50. 

6.  Medical  Services 

(a)  In  the  event  of  any  change  in  subsidy  ar¬ 
rangements  for  low  income  groups  under  the 
Alberta  Medical  Plan  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  subsidy  for  those  with  no  tax¬ 
able  income  should  receive  first  priority. 

(b)  The  comparatively  high  cost  of  dental  ser¬ 
vices  qualifies  a  prepaid  dental  plan  for  imme¬ 
diate  consideration. 

(c)  The  Alberta  Dental  Association  in  their 
brief  to  the  Committee  stated  that  fluoridation 
of  communal  water  supplies  would  reduce  the 
incidence  of  caries  by  60  per  cent.  The  Com¬ 


mittee  recommends  that  the  necessary  majority 
for  fluoridation  in  a  local  plebiscite  should  be 
reduced  to  51  per  cent. 

7.  Training  and  Supply  of  Medical  Personnel 

(a)  The  necessary  period  of  training  for  a 
diploma  in  nursing  should  be  reduced  from  3 
to  2  years  and  the  B.Sc.  degree  course  from  5 
to  4  years. 

(b)  A  post-graduate  school  of  nursing  should 
be  developed  in  the  University. 

(c)  The  feasibility  of  separating  the  budgets 
of  hospitals  with  nursing  schools  between  the 
costs  of  the  educational  facilities  offered  and 
hospital  services  as  such  should  be  examined. 
The  objective  is  to  separate  the  two  functions 
in  order  that  greater  emphasis  may  be  placed 
upon  the  educational  aspect. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  trained 
medical  and  dental  personnel  and  the  difficulty 
of  expanding  this  supply  in  the  short  run,  ways 
should  be  sought  of  training  and  using,  under 
supervision,  larger  numbers  of  assistants  and 
auxiliaries.  The  facilities  of  the  technical 
schools  and  junior  colleges  might  well  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IV— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Education  seek  means 
better  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  Province 
of  the  philosophy,  structure  and  administration 
of  the  Foundation  Program. 

2.  That  the  present  ceiling  of  $14  per  square  foot 
for  school  construction  purposes  be  reviewed 
with  a  view  to  increasing  this  ceiling  in  the  face 
of  rising  construction  costs. 

3.  That  the  Provincial  Government  should  seek 
means  of  making  regular  monthly  payments  to 
school  boards  in  order  to  reduce  the  need  of 
the  latter  to  borrow  funds  to  meet  operating 
expenses  between  December  and  the  following 
April. 

4.  That  the  Province  in  consultation  with  the 
Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities,  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Municipal  Districts,  and  the  Al¬ 
berta  School  Trustees’  Association  explore  the 
feasibility  of  changing  the  fiscal  year  of  local 
governments  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Province. 

5.  That  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  net 
advantage  of  adopting  a  year-round  program  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  and  of  an  interlocking 
semester  system  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
Province. 

6.  That,  as  a  general  principle,  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Province  should  be 
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in  the  nature  of  lump  sum  payments  rather 
than  as  specific  grants  requiring  supplementary 
allocations  from  the  Province. 

7.  That  kindergartens  should  continue  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  as  at  present  because  of  demands  for 
greater  expenditures  to  meet  educational  needs 
which  enjoy  a  higher  priority. 

8.  That  means  be  sought  whereby  better  teachers 
may  be  rewarded  for  their  services  by  higher 
pay.  The  present  use  of  a  single  salary  schedule 
results  in  better  teachers  being  underpaid  and 
poorer  teachers  overpaid.  Only  higher  salaries 
for  these  better  teachers  will  serve  to  remedy 
the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers.  The  present 
system  of  pricing  teachers’  services  results  in 
gross  inequities  among  teachers  of  widely 
varying  abilities. 

9.  That  the  Province  should  permit  county  and 
school  division  authorities  to  appoint  their 
own  superintendents  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  alternative  means  of  maintaining  a 
close  liaison  between  the  Department  and  the 
local  school  authority. 

10.  That  means  be  sought  and  implemented  to  as¬ 
sist  teachers  to  provide  better  counselling  and 
guidance  services  to  their  students. 

11.  That  accreditation  of  schools  should  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  Department  of  Education  making 
explicit  the  degree  of  financial  support  which 
a  school  board  or  system,  under  accreditation, 
could  expect  to  receive. 

12.  That  the  Department  of  Education  prepare 
examinations  for  Grades  X  and  XI,  together 
with  a  marking  key,  and  that  these  examina¬ 
tions  be  made  available  to  all  high  schools. 
These  exams,  though  marked  locally  by  the 
teachers,  would  serve  to  introduce  a  degree  of 
needed  uniformity  in  examining  pupils  in  these 
two  grades. 

13.  That  a  research  unit  in  Education  similar  in 
structure  to  the  Alberta  Research  Council  and 
carrying  out  studies  of  a  fundamental  charac¬ 
ter  be  established. 

14.  That  the  Department  of  Education  engage  in 
continuous  research  into  newer  methods  of 
teaching  and  improved  curriculum  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  school  authorities  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  introduction  of  such  improved 
teaching  methods  and  curricula  into  Alberta 
schools. 


CHAPTER  V— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES  AND  MINERALS 

See  CONCLUSIONS  —  Page  69. 


CHAPTER  VI— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1.  The  appointment  of  an  executive  officer  to  the 
Minister  and  Deputy  Minister  as  provided  for 
in  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  serve  to  free  the  latter  of  much 
administrative  detail  and  to  enable  him  to  use 
his  available  time  in  more  productive  ways. 
We  recommend  that  a  similar  appointment 
should  be  made  in  other  major  departments  of 
the  Government  where  conditions  warrant. 

2.  The  payment  of  a  subsidy  on  purebred  bulls 
under  the  cattle  improvement  policy  has  served 
its  purpose  and  should  be  terminated. 

3.  The  Horned  Cattle  Purchases  Act,  by  the  terms 
of  which  a  penalty  of  $2  per  head  is  imposed  on 
horned  cattle  being  marketed,  should  be  re¬ 
vised  in  two  respects: 

(a)  The  minimum  weight  should  be  lowered  to 
animals  weighing  in  excess  of  250  lbs. 

(b)  A  penalty  should  not  be  levied  on  purebred 
horned  cattle  marketed  through  commercial  sales 
outlets.  Most  of  these  are  mature  animals  which 
are  being  culled.  The  levying  of  a  penalty  does 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  removal 
of  horns  on  such  animals  and  is,  therefore,  a 
tax  which  is  discriminatory  in  its  incidence. 

4.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  and  wide  diversity  of 
the  various  makes  and  models  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  market  a  machine  testing  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  undertaken  and  the  results  and 
recommendations  made  freely  available  to 
farmers.  In  view  of  the  common  interest  of  all 
prairie  farmers  it  is  suggested  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  might  be  supported  on  a  co-operative  basis 
by  the  governments  of  the  three  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces.  The  Prairie  Economic  Council  would 
appear  to  be  the  appropriate  forum  in  which 
the  merits  of  this  proposal  might  be  discussed. 

5.  The  comparatively  low  level  of  earnings  in  a 
large  sector  of  Alberta’s  agricultural  economy 
lends  urgency  to  the  joint  federal-provincial 
approach  to  this  problem  under  the  ARDA 
program.  This  province  should  participate  as 
fully  as  is  feasible  in  the  use  of  the  funds  made 
available  on  a  matching  basis  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

6.  The  crop  insurance  program  in  this  Province 
should  be  expanded  as  the  necessary  yield  data 
are  accumulated.  Insurance  serves  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  the  very  high  degree  of  yield  un¬ 
certainty  which  confronts  the  grain  farmer. 

7.  Farmers  should  be  protected  from  damage  to 
their  crops  resulting  from  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  to  wildlife  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
hunt.  The  surcharge  on  hunting  licenses  should 
be  fixed  at  a  level  adequate  to  maintain  the 
Wildlife  Damage  Fund  at  a  level  which  will 
compensate  farmers  for  damages,  up  to,  but 
not  exceeding,  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
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of  crops  damaged  by  birds  and  big  game.  Dam¬ 
age  to  crops  by  an  excess  wildlife  population 
should  also  be  one  of  the  factors  used  in  de¬ 
termining  the  length  of  the  hunting  season  and, 
in  the  case  of  big  game,  the  sex  of  eligible 
animals. 

8.  In  view  of  the  high  degree  of  competition 
which  prevails  among  firms  in  agriculture  and 
the  relatively  small  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  which  the  primary  producer  receives 
there  is  need  for  more  effective  research  into 
the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

9.  The  Estates  Tax  is  a  tax  which  yields  compara¬ 
tively  little  revenue  and  seriously  impedes  the 
development  of  family  farms  and  their  trans¬ 
mission  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The 
Government  of  Alberta  should  withdraw  to 
some  extent  from  its  participation  in  this  source 
of  revenue  in  order  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

CHAPTER  VII— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

1.  Establishment  of  an  Assessment  Commission 

The  assessment  function  is  presently  per¬ 
formed  by  four  branches  or  boards  within  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Equitable 
assessment  of  very  different  types  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  on  a  province-wide  basis  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  responsibility  and  one  that  should  be 
performed  in  as  objective  and  simple  fashion 
as  possible.  We  accordingly  recommend  that  a 
permanent,  independent  assessment  commission 
of  three  be  appointed  and  that  it  be  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  now  resting  with  the 
office  of  the  Assessment  Commissioner,  the 
Assessment  Branch,  and  the  Assessment  Equali¬ 
zation  Board. 

Our  purpose  is  to  concentrate  within  this 
commission  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
the  standards,  methods  and  procedures  of  as¬ 
sessment,  the  performance  of  the  actual  assess¬ 
ment  work,  or  its  supervision  and  inspection 
where  it  is  carried  out  by  others,  and  finally 
the  responsibility  for  equalization  as  among  the 
various  municipal  units. 

We  recommend  that  the  Assessment  Com¬ 
mission  should  hold  to  the  objective,  over  a 
period  of  time,  of  acquiring  the  staff  necessary 
to  perform  all  assessment  work.  The  advantages 
of  uniformity  of  assessment  would,  in  our 
opinion,  outweigh  the  disadvantage  occasioned 
through  the  loss  of  capable  people  now  doing 
assessment  work  on  a  contract  basis. 

This  Assessment  Commission  should  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Assessment  Appeal  Board  should 
continue  as  at  present  as  a  separate  body  within 
the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
appeals. 


2.  Appointment  of  a  Temporary  Property 
Tax  Committee 

Rising  levels  of  assessment  and  mill  rates 
have  served  to  focus  the  attention  of  many 
ratepayers  on  the  structure  and  methods  of  as¬ 
sessment  of  real  property.  It  is  our  firm  con¬ 
viction  that,  since  the  property  tax  will  remain 
an  important  part  of  our  fiscal  apparatus,  the 
base  upon  which  it  is  levied  should  be  as  simple 
as  is  compatible  with  equitability  and  that  the 
methods  and  procedures  used  in  establishing 
this  base  should  be  readily  available  to  the 
public. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  temporary  special  committee  of  well 
qualified  persons  representative  of  both  urban 
and  rural  ratepayers  charged  with  the  following 
responsibilities: 

(a)  To  conduct  an  examination  of  the  present  method 
of  assessment  of  both  urban  and  rural  properties. 

(b)  To  appraise  this  structure  of  assessment. 

(c)  To  examine  and  appraise  the  present  exemptions 
from  assessment  and  taxation. 

(d)  To  prepare  a  report  outlining  the  present  assess¬ 
ment  structure,  the  extent  of  the  exemptions 
therefrom,  and  to  make  any  recommendations 
which  it  sees  fit  as  to  how  this  assessment  struc¬ 
ture  might  be  simplified  and  improved. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  be  given  authority  to  engage  the  services 
of  competent  professional  consultants  in  the 
field  of  assessment. 

3.  Standards  of  Road  Construction  in 
Improvement  Districts 

Some  access  roads  in  local  improvement 
districts  appear  to  have  been  constructed  to  an 
unnecessarily  high  standard.  We  accordingly 
recommend  that  such  roads  in  these  areas  should 
be  built  to  a  standard  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  are  intended,  with  the 
volume  of  traffic  which  they  are  expected  to 
carry,  and  with  the  level  of  standard  and  quality 
of  roads  in  adjacent  municipalities  with  which 
they  connect. 

4.  Compensation  for  Injurious  Affection 

Section  303  a  of  the  City  Act  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Courts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  compensation  to  property  owners  in¬ 
juriously  affected  by  the  erection  of  public 
works  on  adjacent  properties  for  both  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  market  value  of  their  property 
and  the  capitalized  value  of  the  expected  re¬ 
duction  in  the  stream  of  future  income  from 
that  property. 

We  believe  that  an  element  of  duplication 
is  involved  here  and  recommend  that  Section 
303  a  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
compensation  to  an  amount,  which  when  added 
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to  the  reduced  value  of  the  affected  property, 
would  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  property 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  public  work. 

5.  Compensation  for  Land  Acquired  for 
Public  Purposes 

The  use  of  an  arbitrary  multiple  of  aver¬ 
age  assessed  value  is  not  a  fair  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  price  to  be  paid  for  land  required 
for  public  use.  In  improving  districts  when  land 
is  required  for  roads  because  of  the  unsuitability 
of  the  surveyed  road  allowance  for  road  con¬ 
struction,  the  Department  of  Highways  should 
offer  the  market  price  for  the  specific  portion  of 
land  involved  plus  damages  occasioned  by  the 
road,  less  benefits  conferred  by  the  public  struc¬ 
ture  insofar  as  the  latter  affect  market  value. 

6.  Development  and  Extension  of 
Local  Self-Government 

(a)  While  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  county  form  of  rural  local  government 
with  a  single  council  possesses  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  dual  form  with  a  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  and  a  school  board  it  endorses  the  present 
practice  of  leaving  the  decision  to  local  citizens 
to  decide  if  and  when  they  wish  to  change.  We 
also  suggest  that  the  Provincial  Government 
should  continue  to  promote  the  formation  of 
counties. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  Special  Areas  be 
reorganized  into  one  or  more  counties  and  that 
the  Government  should  review  the  improve¬ 


ment  districts  with  a  view  to  incorporating  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  of  these,  where  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  into  adjacent  counties  or  muni¬ 
cipal  districts  or  by  establishing  new  counties. 

(c)  The  fact  that  less  than  one  half  of  the  local 
improvement  districts  have  advisory  boards 
suggests  that  residents  of  these  districts  are 
indifferent  to  the  privilege  of  exercising  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  We 
recommend  that  the  field  officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  districts,  make  an  effort  to  encourage  and 
to  assist  residents  in  having  an  advisory  board 
appointed.  Such  a  board,  in  addition  to  its  own 
merits,  should  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  full 
local  self-government  where  the  necessary  pre¬ 
requisites  of  population  and  an  adequate  eco¬ 
nomic  base  are  present. 

(d)  We  think  it  desirable  that  members  of  ad¬ 
visory  committees  for  improvement  districts 
should  meet  with  municipal  councillors  at  their 
annual  convention. 

7.  Appointments  to  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Advisory  Committee 

Because  of  the  unique  liaison  function  be¬ 
tween  the  two  levels  of  government  performed 
by  this  committee  we  recommend  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  insure  greater  continuity  of  mem¬ 
bership  by  making  three-year  appointments  on 
a  staggered  basis. 
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Section  Two  —  Provincial  and 

CHAPTER  VIII— 

PROVINCIAL-MUNICIPAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Division  of  Costs  of  the  School 
Foundation  Program 

We  believe  that  the  Province  should  as¬ 
sume  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Whereas  the  Province  has  been  carrying  about 
one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  Foundation  Program, 
we  recommend  that  it  should  pick  up  two- 
thirds  of  this  annual  outlay  and  maintain  its 
contribution  at  this  level  in  future  years. 

Secondly,  the  payments  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Fund  to  the  local  school  authorities  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  cover,  in  the  aggregate, 
about  95  per  cent  of  total  costs.  The  property 
taxpayer  would  thus  be  responsible  for  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  Foundation  Program 
together  with  a  supplementary  requisition  for 
some  5  per  cent  of  these  costs. 

We  suggest  that  this  revision  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  year  1967.  If  this  were  done  it 
would  reduce  the  Foundation  mill  rate  from 
its  present  level  of  26  mills  to  22.4  mills  and 
the  average  supplementary  requisition  from  5.6 
mills  in  1965  to  3.5  mills.  The  provincial  con¬ 
tribution  would  be  raised  from  the  1965  level 
of  about  80  million,  and  the  anticipated  1966 
level  of  100  million,  to  about  126  million  for 
1967.  Under  this  proposal  the  Foundation  mill 
rate  in  1971  would  rise  to  24  mills  and  the  levy 
for  the  supplementary  requisition  would  be 
held  to  less  than  4  mills.  With  this  method 
of  sharing  costs  the  relative  shares  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  property  taxpayers  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  level  of  equalized  assessment  al¬ 
though  the  mill  rate  would  be. 

2.  Division  of  Costs  of  the 
Intra  Urban  Road  Systems 

The  cities  have  been  able  to  meet  current 
operating  expenditures  out  of  current  revenues; 
their  capital  outlays  have  been  financed  by  bor¬ 
rowing.  The  net  debenture  debt  of  the  cities 
now  exceds  300  million  dollars.  During  the 
next  five  years  a  start  must  be  made  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  urban  freeways  and  expressways  to 
carry  the  growing  volume  of  intra  city  vehicu¬ 
lar  traffic.  We  have  not  attempted  to  project 
the  necessary  outlays  on  these  systems  but  over 
a  period  of  20  years  it  will  run  into  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Province  has  already  agreed  to  meet 
75  per  cent  of  the  actual  construction  costs  of 
these  roads.  We  doubt,  however,  if  even  this 
substantial  help  will  be  adequate.  One  of  the 
large  items  of  expenditure  will  be  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  right-of-way.  There  is  also  some  ur- 
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gency  in  acquiring  these  rights-of-way.  Once 
the  property  is  zoned  for  public  use  the  muni¬ 
cipality  must  be  prepared  to  purchase  it. 

We,  therefore,  offer  three  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

(a)  That  the  Province  give  consideration  to  extending 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  these  roads  to  include 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  right-of-way  as  well 
as  75  per  cent  of  actual  construction  costs. 

(b)  That  the  Province  establish  an  advance  purchase 
fund,  available  to  the  city  governments,  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  necessary  right-of-way. 
The  municipal  share  would  be  repayable  and 
the  municipalities  could  make  arrangements  to 
finance  their  share  and  effect  repayment  to  the 
fund. 

(c)  That  a  technical  committee,  representative  of  the 
cities  concerned,  and  the  Province,  be  established 
to  co-ordinate  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  these  projects. 

3.  We  have  outlined  the  proposal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways  to  construct  a  grid  network 
of  about  9,000  miles  of  rural  roads  throughout 
the  Province.  The  construction  of  some  400- 
500  miles  each  year  is  contemplated  over  a 
20  year  period  with  an  average  annual  outlay 
of  some  10  million  dollars  and  a  total  outlay 
for  the  system  of  about  200  million  dollars. 

We  recommend  that  the  Province  should, 
in  consultation  with  the  municipalities,  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  location  and  design  of  these 
roads,  and  that  the  actual  responsibility  for 
construction  be  assumed  by  whichever  level  of 
government  is  able  to  do  it  best.  We  recom¬ 
mend  further  that  the  Province  should  bear  a 
high  proportion  of  the  cost  of  this  system  as  it 
is  now  doing  for  the  construction  of  roads  in 
counties  and  municipalities  under  the  present 
system  of  road  grants. 

4.  In  order  to  permit  better  utilization  of  equip¬ 
ment  owned  by  rural  governments,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  smaller  towns  and  villages  du¬ 
plicating  this  expensive  equipment,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  municipal  legislation  be  amended  to 
permit  towns  and  villages  to  join  the  surround¬ 
ing  county  or  municipal  district  by  agreement 
in  order  to  provide  a  form  of  rural-urban  local 
government  unit. 

5.  While  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  municipal 
share  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  hospitals 
should  be  increased  we  do  recommend  that  the 
financing  of  this  program  should  be  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Foundation  Fund  Program  for 
schools.  In  order  to  marry  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  to  administrative  responsibility  the  hos¬ 
pital  districts  should  be  left  to  raise  the  last  5 
per  cent  of  their  outlays  by  requisition  from 
their  ratepayers  or  by  other  means. 
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CHAPTER  IX— 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUES 
OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 

1.  That  the  rates  of  taxation  on  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil,  vehicle  license  fees  and  income  taxes  be 
raised  in  the  year  following  the  occurrence  of 
a  significant  deficit  to  cover  approximately 
one-half  of  the  anticipated  budget  deficit  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

2.  That  the  remainder  of  such  deficit  be  financed 
out  of  the  liquid  and  semi-liquid  portion  of  the 
provincial  reserves. 

3.  That,  at  such  time  as  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  additional  revenue  available  from  these  taxes 
is  not  adequate  to  meet  a  substantial  proportion 
of  this  deficit,  consideration  be  given  to  the 
introduction  of  a  retail  sales  tax. 

4.  That,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  some  revenue, 
arrangements  be  made  to  rebate  to  the  assessed 
estate  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  Province’s 
share  of  the  Federal  Estate  Tax. 

5.  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  property 
tax  as  the  largest  source  of  direct  tax  revenue 
and  its  universal  application  within  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  a  committee  be  established  to  review,  re¬ 
port  upon  and  make  recommendations  for  the 


improvement  and  modernization  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  real  property  assessment. 

6.  That  the  Treasury  Board  be  reactivated  to 
function  along  the  same  lines  as  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Federal  Government,  i.e.,  to  per¬ 
form  the  role  of  a  watchdog  on  expenditures 
and  to  foster  a  foresighted  review  of  probable 
provincial  revenues  and  expenditures  and  their 
co-ordination. 

7.  That  accounting  procedures  be  revised  in  order 
that  the  estimates  of  expenditure,  as  published 
in  the  annual  Estimates,  be  placed  upon  a  gross 
rather  than  a  net  basis  and  thus  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  accounting  procedure 
used  in  the  Public  Accounts. 

8.  That  an  outside  technical  consultant  be  retained 
to  lead  in  the  development  and  training  of  an 
enlarged  organization  and  methods  unit  within 
the  personnel  section  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Office.  This  unit  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  assist  individual  departments  of 
government  to  improve  the  productivity  of  their 
own  administrative  organization. 

9.  That  a  committee  be  established  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Provincial  Auditor  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  need  for  and  best 
method  of  establishing  an  expanded  and  cen¬ 
tralized  electronic  computer  installation. 
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I.  PREAMBLE — CHANGING  CONCEPTS 

Canada’s  economy  is  buoyant;  the  material  well 
being  of  its  citizens  never  higher.  Albertans,  living  in 
a  province  lavishly  endowed  with  natural  resources, 
enjoy  a  standard  of  living  well  above  the  national 
average.  But  even  this  affluent  society  has  its  human 
casualties  —  the  old,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  the 
widow,  the  children  from  broken  homes  or  born  out 
of  wedlock,  the  Metis  one  jump  behind  in  their  race 
to  adapt  to  a  rapidly  industrializing  society,  and 
the  “unemployed  employables”  who  fail  to  provide 
for  themselves.  Our  social  conscience  has  decreed 
that  government  must  provide  for  these  people  a 
“minimum  socially  acceptable”  standard  of  living. 

Canada,  of  course,  is  not  unique  in  this  respect. 
Britain  enacted  the  factory  laws  and  established  the 
workhouse  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  All  of 
the  developed  nations  of  the  world  make  provision 
for  the  care  of  their  underprivileged  or  improvident 
citizens.  Since  World  War  II  the  “have”  nations 
through  the  agency  of  the  United  Nations  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  assist  the  “have  nots”,  or,  more  realis¬ 
tically,  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

“To  give  a  man  a  fish  feeds  him  for  a  day.  To 

teach  him  how  to  fish  feeds  him  for  a  lifetime.” 

President  Johnson  has  dramatized  the  intention 
of  his  administration  to  make  a  concerted  attack  upon 
the  poverty  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  a 
nation  whose  people  enjoy  the  highest  average  level 
of  living  in  the  world.  One  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  was  to  form  a  union 
whose  stronger  members  should  aid  the  weaker.  So¬ 
ciety  is  expressing  its  will,  through  the  agency  of 
government,  no  longer  to  tolerate  great  need  be  it  at 
the  municipal,  provincial,  national  or  even  the  inter¬ 
national  level. 

A.  Society  Will  No  Longer  Tolerate  Great  Need 

Welfare  services  in  Canada  are  administered 
and  paid  for  by  all  three  levels  of  government.  Pri¬ 
vate  agencies  supplement  government  services  and 
support  a  considerable  part  of  their  efforts  through 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  public.  Citizens  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  annually  contribute  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  each  city  through  a  United 
Funds  Campaign  to  support  some  twenty-five  inde¬ 
pendent  welfare  agencies.  A  number  of  organizations 
presented  briefs  to  this  Committee  suggesting  ways 
in  which  greater  value  might  be  derived  from  wel¬ 
fare  dollars  spent  and  indicating  areas  in  which  wel¬ 
fare  services  are  inadequate.  All  of  this  is  evidence 
of  a  genuine  concern  that  all  citizens  should  enjoy 
a  minimum  level  of  living  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  pay. 

B.  Minimum  Level  of  Living 

We  have  stressed  the  change  in  social  values 
which  decrees  that  none  of  our  citizens  shall  suffer 
unduly  from  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life.  What  are 
these  necessities?  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are,  of 


course,  basic.  Health  services  must  be  provided  since 
without  a  tolerable  level  of  health  the  other  amenities 
of  life  are  much  less  useful  and  enjoyable.  Educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  are  essential,  especially  for  chil¬ 
dren,  if  the  chain  of  dependency  is  to  be  broken  and 
the  next  generation  is  to  be  able  to  care  for  itself. 
The  present  welfare  program  does  provide  for  medi¬ 
cal,  hospital,  dental,  optical  and  chiropractic  services 
when  they  are  required.  Other  services  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  children  and  adolescents  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  care  for  them. 

C.  Social  Aspects  Are  Now  Important 

1.  Neglected  children  are  a  concern  of  the  state 

A  neglected  child  may  be  made  a  ward  of  the 
Government,  and  come  under  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  a  de¬ 
linquent  child  may  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  Department.  The  Child  Welfare  Act  is 
designed  to  protect  children  in  a  community.  For 
administrative  and  financial  reasons  services  pro¬ 
vided  to  neglected  and  delinquent  children  and  their 
parents  would  appear  to  be  best  served  by  having 
the  children  made  wards  of  one  superintendent.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  an  overlapping  of  services 
whereby  there  may  be  several  social  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  services  to  a  child  or  family, 
when  from  a  social  as  well  as  a  financial  standpoint, 
the  needs  could  best  be  met  by  having  one  social 
worker  providing  casework  services.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  would  be  a  family  in  which  there  are 
several  children  apprehended  for  neglect  by  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  and  one  child,  because  of  continued 
neglect  over  the  years,  has  become  a  delinquent. 
This,  then,  means  that  there  are  two  government 
social  workers  involved  with  the  family,  when  except 
for  the  division  of  the  departments,  this  could  all 
be  carried  out  by  one  person.  When  there  are  two 
social  workers  counselling  families,  confusion  will 
arise.  This  necessitates  two  workers  doing  what  one 
worker  could  do. 

2.  Delinquency  in  early  stages  is  a  welfare  problem 

Protection  services  for  adolescents  who  are  be¬ 
coming  behavior  problem  children  are  essential. 
Working  with  delinquents  is  time  consuming  and 
caseloads  are  often  too  heavy  to  provide  adequate 
service  to  the  delinquent.  In  many  cases  the  neglected 
child  and  the  delinquent  require  special  services  and 
placement  facilities  such  as  a  hostel  or  group  type 
of  home.  Much  more  time,  thought,  and  study  must 
be  given  to  the  neglected  and  delinquent  child. 
Again,  unless  these  children  can  be  rehabilitated  to 
a  useful  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  supported  by  the  taxpayer. 

3.  Family  Counselling  Service 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Family  Counselling 
Service,  which  could  be  available  for  consultation  in 
each  of  the  welfare  centres,  would  help  to  a  marked 
degree  in  the  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  wel- 
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fare  cases.  Family  Courts,  available  to  families  who 
find  themselves  in  difficulty  either  between  parents 
or  between  parents  and  children,  could  through  suit¬ 
able  counselling  by  qualified  social  workers,  allevi¬ 
ate  many  of  the  problems  facing  families  today.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  break-up  of  homes  are  the 
result  of  financial  problems  in  the  home,  which  in 
turn  contribute  to  neglected  children  and  delinquents. 
A  suitable  family  counselling  service,  which  could 
advise  the  family  on  financial  and  social  problems, 
might  result  in  the  prevention  of  a  great  number  of 
potential  welfare  cases,  and  if  such  a  service  were 
available  it  could  assist  welfare  families  in  getting 
back  on  their  feet. 

4.  Social  problems  resulting  from  retardation  and 
mentally  defective  cases  are  a  welfare  concern 

Retarded  and  mentally  defective  children  with 
a  borderline  I.Q.  of  65-85  require  care  which  is 
often  beyond  the  resources  of  the  parents.  At  the 
present  time  some  confusion  exists  as  to  which  de¬ 
partment  of  government  is  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  these  people.  In  some  cases  the  Department  of 
Health  has  the  responsibility  while  in  others  the 
Department  of  Welfare  assumes  responsibility.  On 
the  other  hand  schools  for  retarded  children  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Greater  interest  in  the  retarded  and  mentally 
defective  child  has  resulted  in  better  care  being 
afforded  to  them  in  the  past  few  years.  Educational 
opportunities  are  available  now  that  were  not  avail¬ 
able  a  few  years  ago.  Much  research  is  now  being 
done  which  will  assist  considerably  to  make  the  lives 
of  these  unfortunates  more  rewarding.  It  will  take 
the  best  efforts  of  the  Education,  Health,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Departments  to  meet  the  challenge  of  making 
these  lives  more  useful. 

5.  Preventive  welfare  and  rehabilitation 

Finally  there  is  the  whole  area  of  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  of  welfare  cases.  Education  is  an 
important  tool  here  but  since  it  is  a  service  which 
must  be  made  available  to  everyone  it  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  Prevention  and  rehabilitation  are 
two  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  areas  in 
welfare  and  yet  offer  the  most  promising  approaches. 
In  the  longer  view  it  is  always  cheaper  to  prevent 
a  fire,  but  if  a  fire  does  occur  the  structure  must  be 
repaired.  Our  purpose  is  to  discuss  these  problems 
in  the  context  of  the  machinery  that  has  been  de¬ 
vised  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
appraise  them  in  an  abstract  context.  They  will, 
therefore,  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  section  of  this 
report. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

A.  Cost  of  Welfare  Services  in  Alberta 

While  few  citizens  would  challenge  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  an  adequate  welfare  program  the  cost  is 
substantial — approximately  ten  percent  of  total  pro¬ 
vincial  expenditures  —  or  41.8  million  dollars  out 


of  a  total  budget  of  449.7  million  dollars  for 
1964-65.  These  expenditures  include  the  federal 
contribution  of  15  million  dollars,  or  thirty-six  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  shared  programs,  leaving 
the  province  with  a  projected  net  outlay  of  26.8 
million  dollars. 

These  outlays  do  not  include  federal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  exclusively  federal  programs  such  as  Old 
Age  Security,  Family  Allowances,  services  to 
veterans  and  Indians  and  Unemployment  Insurance. 
Nor  do  they  include  net  costs  to  the  municipalities 
or  outlays  by  private  welfare  agencies. 

The  trend  of  expenditures  on  welfare  has  been 
continually  upward,  in  terms  of  dollars,  percent  of 
total  budget  and  on  a  per  capita  basis.  In  1959  these 
were  respectively  18.2  million  dollars,  6.52  percent 
and  $14.75.  In  1964  they  were  36.3  million  dollars, 
9.15  percent  and  $25.27. 

The  welfare  budget  in  coming  years  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  levels  of  employment  and  in¬ 
come  as  well  as  the  size  and  age  distribution  of  the 
population.  The  social  acceptability  of  “being  on 
welfare”  will  also  have  a  bearing  on  expenditures 
but  this  is  more  apt  to  encourage  an  increase  than 
a  decrease.  With  the  high  birth  rates  of  the  decades 
of  the  1940’s  and  1950’s  the  average  age  of  the 
population  will  diminish.  This  factor,  along  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  prob¬ 
ably  on  January  1,  1966,  with  the  first  pension  pay¬ 
ments  beginning  January  1,  1967,  will  tend  to  slow 
the  increase  in  additional  payments  to  recipients  of 
Old  Age  Security  benefits.  It  appears  from  press  re¬ 
ports  that  the  $75  Old  Age  Security  Pension  will  be 
made  available  at  a  reduced  scale  and  progressively 
to  those  in  the  65  -  69  age  bracket.  When  it  is  avail¬ 
able  to  65  year  olds,  in  about  1970,  payments  under 
the  existing  Old  Age  Assistance  Program  will  be 
superseded.  However,  its  full  effect  will  not  become 
apparent  until  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
ten  years  and  contributors  are  receiving  the  full 
pension  rate. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  welfare  programs  which  are  in  effect  in  Alberta 
and  the  administrative  organization  which  has  been 
built  up  to  administer  these  programs. 

B.  Structure  of  the  Welfare  Program 

Welfare  programs  have  grown  as  need  became 
apparent  and  revenues  were  made  available  to  meet 
these  needs.  As  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Welfare,  has  said  in  a  submission  to  this 
Committee: 

“It  is  quite  evident  that  welfare  assistance  programs 
have  developed  sporadically  and  under  various  administra¬ 
tions. 

“This  shows  quickly  the  dangers  of  complex  adminis¬ 
tration  and  overlapping  of  services  resulting  in  inefficiencies 
and  confusion — both  for  agencies  and  clients  alike.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  exclusively 
federal  programs  of  Veterans  assistance,  Indian  ser¬ 
vices,  assistance  to  immigrants,  Family  Allowance, 
Old  Age  Security  and  Unemployment  Insurance. 
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The  Province  administers  federal  legislation  on 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Blind  Pensions  and  Disability 
Allowance;  the  cost  of  these  is  shared  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Its  own  legislation  includes  Social 
Allowance  (for  unemployables),  Social  Assistance 
(for  unemployed  employables),  Child  Welfare  with 
its  various  categories  of  neglect,  child  adoption  and 
service  to  unwed  mothers,  along  with  the  residue  of 
four  pension  programs  (Mother’s  Allowance,  Sup¬ 
plementary  Allowance,  Widow’s  Pension  and  Dis¬ 
ability  Allowance) .  The  cost  of  all  of  these  is  shared 
with  the  Federal  Government  except  Mother’s  Al¬ 
lowance  and  Supplementary  Allowance.  Municipal 
responsibilities  include  welfare  services  for  resident 
indigents  and  child  protection.  In  addition  to  these 
voluntary  and  private  agencies  offer  welfare  services. 

The  Public  Welfare  Act  was  amended  in  1960 
to  provide  for  the  Social  Allowance  Program  (effec¬ 
tive  June  1,  1961).  Under  this  program  need  rather 
than  means  became  the  principal  criterion  deter¬ 
mining  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  assistance 
to  be  paid. 

“Need  is  established  on  an  individual  basis  by  the 
‘deficit  budget’  approach.  This  involves  examining  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  income  and  expenditure  and  where  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  meet  his 
basic  needs  his  income  will  be  augmented  to  that  extent. 
These  basic  needs  include  such  items  as  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  personal  incidentals,  dental,  medical  and  such  other 
items  that  are  recognized  as  a  minimum  for  health  and 
decency  in  the  community.  A  medical  card  is  provided  for 
each  recipient  of  social  allowance.  Assistance  is  provided 
on  a  cash  payment  basis,  in  advance,  (now,  by  voucher 
only),  to  the  head  of  the  family,  except  where  the  family 
is  incapable  of  handling  their  own  finances  when  payment 
might  be  made  through  a  trustee  or  by  the  voucher  system.” 

Under  these  regulations  “the  Provincial  Government 
is  specifically  responsible  for  those  persons  who  by  reason 
of  age,  or  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  ill  health  or 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  are  unable  to  earn  an  income 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  basic  necessities  of  themselves  and 
their  dependants;  mothers,  having  the  custody  of  and  per¬ 
sonally  caring  for  their  dependant  children,  who  are  unable 
to  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  basic  necessities 
of  themselves  and  their  dependants;  transient  persons  and 
residents  of  Improvement  Districts  and  Special  Areas. 

With  the  proclamation  of  the  new  program,  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Welfare  Programs  are  as  shown 
below: 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Old  Age  Security — a  universal  benefit  of  $75.00  a 
month  for  residents  of  Canada  70  years  and  over. 
Outlay — $58,950,000.  Recipients  65,500 

FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Old  Age  Assistance — 

shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

Age  group — 65  to  70 

Benefits — maximum  of  $75.00  and  medical  card 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65 — $5,808,000. 

Recipients  6,500 

Disabled  Persons  Allowances — 

shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

Age  group — 18  years  and  older 

Benefits — maximum  of  $75.00  and  medical  card 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65 — $1,674,000. 

Recipients  1,800 


Blind  Person’s  Allowance — 

shared  Federal  75%,  Provincial  25% 

Age  group — 18  years  and  older 

Benefits — maximum  of  $75.00  and  medical  card 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65— $423,000. 

Recipients  465 

PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Social  Assistance1 — 

shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

For  those  persons  who  do  not  have  residence  in  a 
municipality  who  are  capable  of  taking  employment 
Benefits — based  on  individual  need 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65— $4,808,000 
Recipients — Family  Units  2,600,  Single  Individuals 
1,100,  Hostels  800 

Social  Allowance1 — 

shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

For  those  persons  who  are  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves  and  their  dependants  by  reason  of  ill 
health  or  because  they  are  mothers  with  dependant 
children. 

Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65— $13,500,000. 

Recipients  9,400 

Widow’s  Pensions — 

shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

Age  group — 60  to  65 

Benefits — maximum  of  $65.00  and  medical  card 
(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 
Budgeted  Outlay — 1964-65 — $  1 35,000. 

Recipients  200 

Mother’s  Allowances — unshareable 
Mothers  are  defined  until  child  reaches  17  years 
Benefits — scaled  from  $80.00  to  $195.00 
(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65 — $800,000. 

Recipients — Mothers  900,  Children  1,800 

Disabled  Persons  Pensions — - 

shared  Federal  50%,  Provincial  50% 

Age  group — 18  years  and  older 
Benefits — maximum  of  $65.00  and  medical  card 
(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65— $936,000. 

Recipients  1,200 

Supplementary  Allowances — unshareable2 

For  recipients  of  Old  Age  Security,  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Blind  Pensions 
(no  applications  accepted  after  June  1,  1961) 
Budgeted  Outlay  1964-65— $3,373,000. 

Recipients  19,500 

After  June  1,  1961,  under  the  new  legislation  no 
further  applications  could  be  accepted  for  the  latter  four 
programs  which  were  in  effect  merged  into  the  social 
allowance  program.  Though  new  applications  could  not  be 
accepted,  those  who  were  in  receipt  of  these  benefits  as  of 
June  1,  1961  were  given  the  choice  of  transferring  to  the 
social  allowance  program  or  of  continuing  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  a  categorical  pension  program.  The  implications 


Tn  effect  the  federal  grant  on  both  social  allowance  and 
social  assistance  is  somewhat  less  than  50  per  cent  in  that 
the  Unemployment  Assistance  Agreement  does  have  exclu¬ 
sions  such  as  medical,  hospital,  nursing,  dental,  optical, 
drugs,  dressings,  transportation  and  funeral  expenses.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  estimates  that  the  federal 
share  is  closer  to  40  than  to  50  per  cent. 

2A  recent  change  in  regulations  has  enabled  the  Federal 
Government  to  share  the  Supplementary  Allowance  where 
a  recipient  can  be  shown  to  be  in  need  under  the  Budget 
Analysis  established  for  Social  Allowance.  The  re-imburse- 
ment  to  the  Province  in  1964-65  will  approximate  $50,000. 
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of  the  transfer  were  fully  explained  to  each  client  and  his/ 
her  decision  was  made  on  the  basis  of  what  form  of  as¬ 
sistance  was  most  advantageous  to  the  individual  recipient. 

Municipalities  under  this  new  legislation  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  those  persons  who  do  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  who  by  reason  of  their  having 
lived  within  the  municipality  for  twelve  months  out  of  the 
past  twenty-four  without  having  received  material  aid,  are 
legally  their  re  idents.  The  Provincial  Government  continues 
to  pay  80%  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  municipalities  in 
caring  for  these  persons.” 


The  budgeted  outlay  by  the  province  for  their 
share  in  the  municipal  outlay  on  social  assistance 
in  1964-65  is  $2,750,000.  The  cost  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  would,  therefore,  be  one-quarter,  or 
$687,500.  There  are  about  3,400  recipients  of  so¬ 
cial  assistance  from  the  municipalities.  Of  each  dollar 
spent  by  the  municipalities  on  social  assistance  the 
municipality  bears  20  cents,  the  federal  government 
50  cents,  and  the  province  30  cents. 
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An  organizational  chart  of  the  Department 
shows  how  these  various  programs  are  administered 
by  the  Public  Assistance  Branch. 

The  second  major  branch  of  the  Department  is 
the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  A  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  responsibilities  of  these  two  branches  may  be 
in  order: 

1.  Public  Assistance  Branch — is  divided  into  four  divisions: 

(a)  Social  Assistance  Division — deals  with  unemployed 
employables,  who  have  not  lived  for  one  consecutive 
year  in  any  municipality  and  who  are  primarily  short 
duration  welfare  cases. 

(b)  Social  Allowance  Division — deals  with  people  who  are 
unemployable  by  reason  of  ill  health  or  mothers  with 
dependent  children  and  is  shared  50:50  with  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  exception  of  medical,  funeral  and 
transportation  expenses. 

(c)  Pensions  Division — administers  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Blind  Persons  and  Disabled  Persons  Allowances  which 
are  Federal-Provincial  programs  and  the  old  Alberta 
Categorical  Pensions.  The  latter  are:  ( 1 )  Widow’s 
Pensions,  (2)  Mother’s  Allowances,  (3)  Disabled  Per¬ 
sons  Pensions  and  (4)  Supplementary  Allowances  and 
are  provided  to  those  who  were  in  receipt  prior  to 
June  1,  1961  and  who  chose  not  to  transfer  to  the  then 
new  Social  Allowance  program. 

(d)  Rehabilitation  Division — works  with  individual  disabled 
persons  providing  casework  services  and  works  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  Hospital,  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  other  agencies. 

2.  Child  Welfare  Branch 

(a)  Family  Service  Division — works  with  municipalities, 
clinics,  family  courts  and  voluntary  agencies  to  assist 
troubled  children  and  to  strengthen  family  ties.  The 
object  is  to  keep  the  family  together  for  the  good  of 
the  family  and  to  relieve  the  Province  from  the  far 
greater  cost  of  foster  home  or  institutional  care. 
Services  to  unmarried  parents  are  also  provided. 

(b)  Ward  Care  Division — neglected  children  are  made  wards 
of  the  Province  by  action  of  the  courts  and  by  volun¬ 
tary  surrender  and  indenture.  The  total  number  of 
children  in  care  as  of  March  31,  1964  stood  at  5,379, 
a  net  increase  of  237  children  in  one  year  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  454  children  the  previous  year. 

(c)  Adoption  Division — operates  the  only  adoption  agency 
in  the  province  and  as  of  March  31,  1964,  1,396 
children  were  in  adoption  homes  and  928  adoptions 
were  completed  during  the  year.  The  Legal  Division 
is  responsible  for  legalizing  adoption  through  the 
courts. 

So  far  rehabilitation  efforts  have  been  largely 
confined  to  the  physically  handicapped  and  expen¬ 
ditures  have  been  quite  modest.  The  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  for  this  service  in  1964-65  is  $129,180. 
Child  welfare  expenditures  are  expected  to  total  3.7 
million  dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  operates  some  twenty-five  re¬ 
gional  offices  located  in  major  centres  throughout 
the  province.  Administration  of  these  offices  in¬ 
cluding  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  for  person¬ 
nel  are  budgeted  at  1.7  million  dollars  for  1964-65. 

These  regional  offices  throughout  the  province 
provide  the  following  services: 

1.  Payment  of  Social  Allowance  to  a  person  who:  (a)  by 
reason  of  age,  or  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  ill 
health  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity  that  is  likely  to 
continue  for  more  than  ninety  days,  or  (b)  being  a 


mother  having  the  custody  of  and  personally  caring  for 
her  dependant  child  or  children,  is  unable  to  earn  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  for  the  basic  necessities  of  herself  and  her 
dependants. 

2.  Social  Assistance  for  those  persons  who  are  not  eligible 
for  Social  Allowance  and  who  do  not  have  municipal 
residence,  i.e.  the  employable  transient  persons  and 
their  families  who  require  assistance  for  a  temporary 
period. 

3.  Adoption  of  children. 

4.  Accept  applications  for  pensions. 

5.  Placement  and  supervision  services  for  temporary  and 
permanent  wards  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch. 

6.  Counselling  services  to  unmarried  mothers  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Unmarried  Parents  Section  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act.  Counselling  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
all  public  assistance  cases  are  provided  insofar  as  time 
permits. 

7.  Rehabilitation  services  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

8.  Inspection  of  child-caring  institutions  and  nursing  homes. 

9.  All  welfare  services  in  Local  Improvement  Districts. 

Each  local  municipality,  city,  town  or  village 
is  responsible  for  the  following  services: 

1.  Social  Assistance  payments  to  unemployed  employables 
who  are  indigent  and  have  municipal  residence.  This 
entails  provision  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  care.  If  they  are  residents  of  another  munici- 
pali.y  in  Alberta  that  municipality  is  charged  for  the 
assistance  provided. 

2.  Child  Protection  services  for  neglected  children  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  service  is  provided  until 
such  time  as  the  parents  assume  their  rightful  responsi¬ 
bility  or  until  the  child  is  made  a  ward  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

3.  The  larger  cities  in  the  Province — Edmonton,  Calgary, 
Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  Red  Deer — provide  youth 
counselling  and  probation  services  to  behaviour  problem 
boys  and  girls  and  juvenile  delinquents. 

4.  In  larger  cities  where  family  courts  have  been  established 
provision  is  made  for  family  counselling  and  family 
court  services,  to  enable  a  wife  separated  from  or 
deserted  by  her  husband  to  apply  to  the  Family  Court 
to  order  her  husband  to  support  herself  and  the  children. 
Cases  of  assault  between  husband  and  wife  or  parent 
and  child  are  also  heard  by  the  Family  Court. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Public  Health 
provides  in  the  larger  cities  a  Guidance  Clinic — 
a  preventive  service  in  mental  health — with  a  view 
to  early  detection  of  emotional  and  behavioural 
maladjustments  in  children  and  to  give  proper  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  to  parents,  teachers  and  other 
persons  interested  in  their  welfare.  The  Guidance 
Clinic  is  also  responsible  for  providing  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  the  more  seriously  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed. 

Mentally  retarded  children  who  are  classified 
as  mental  defectives  are  provided  with  care  and 
training  at  the  Provincial  Training  School  in  Red 
Deer.  The  objective  of  this  school  is  to  provide 
training  that  will  enable  as  many  patients  as  possible 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  abilities  and  return 
them  to  their  homes.  Mentally  defective  adults  re¬ 
quiring  long-term  care  are  placed  in  Deerhome 
Institution. 

An  emotionally  disturbed  treatment  centre, 
known  as  Linden  House,  has  been  established  in 
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Red  Deer.  This  is  a  pilot  project  for  the  evaluation 
and  treatment  of  the  emotionally  disturbed.  Institu¬ 
tional  services  to  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
adolescents  need  to  be  expanded  at  Provincial  level. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  at 
Ottawa  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  un¬ 
employment  insurance  program  and  the  operation  of 
a  National  Employment  Service.  Local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service  are  maintained  in 
the  major  cities  in  Alberta. 

The  Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs  also  main¬ 
tains  services  in  the  larger  centres  in  Alberta.  Their 
services  include  the  War  Veterans  Allowances, 
Treatment  Services,  Disability  Pensions,  Benevo¬ 
lent  Funds,  aid  to  Dependent  Parents  (parents  of 
servicemen  killed  overseas),  education  of  children 
whose  fathers  were  killed  or  who  have  died  with  a 
disability  pension  and  a  rehabilitation  program  for 
pension  holders. 

C.  Staffing  Patterns 

To  a  large  extent,  staffing  patterns  are  dictated 
by  the  structure  of  the  administrative  organization. 

1.  Growth  of  Staff 

A  review  of  staff  growth  and  its  relationship 
with  expenditures  of  the  Department  is  given  below: 

Expenditures  increased  by  74  percent  during  the 
four  years  ended  March  31,  1963  while  staff  in¬ 
creased  by  72  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  If 
we  include  1958  these  two  figures  are  increased  to 
113  and  180  per  cent  respectively. 

2.  Number  of  Employees 

As  at  December  31,  1963  there  were  512 
people  employed  by  the  Department.  This  staff  was 
allocated  as  follows: 


(a)  Welfare  Director  _  2 

i.  Emergency  Welfare  Measures  _ _ 3 

ii.  Homes  and  Institutions  Division _  70 

iii.  Metis  Rehabilitation  Branch  _  16 

iv.  Social  Planning  and  Development  Branch  _  2 

(b)  Public  Assistance  Branch  _  2 

i.  Social  Assistance  Division  _  3 

ii.  Social  Allowance  Division  _  8 

iii.  Pensions  Division  _  29 

iv.  Rehabilitation  Division  _  3 

(c)  Child  Welfare  Branch  _  2 

i.  Family  Service  Division  _  7 

ii.  Ward  Care  Division  _  2 

iii.  Adoption  Placement  Division  _  13 

(d)  General  Administration  _ _ _  95 

— includes  personnel,  accounting  and  other 

(e)  Regional  Offices  _ _ _  262 

No.  of  Gross 

Employees  Expenditure 

as  at  Year  Ended 

Year  March  31  March  31 

1959  281  $18,180,376. 

1960  322  19,539,855. 

1961  345  22,377,464. 

1962  424  25,737,589. 

1963  482  31,785,446. 


3.  Composition  of  Staff — March  31,  1963 


(a)  Social  Workers 

i.  Professionally  qualified  (university 

degree  from  a  School  of  Social  Work)  _  11 

ii.  Other  _ 203 

(b)  Clerical  _ 245 

(c)  Other  _  23 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  at  March  31, 
1963,  some  74  employees  of  the  Department  held 
university  degrees  and  they  represented  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  staff  of  the  Department.  How¬ 
ever,  only  11  social  workers  out  of  a  total  of  214, 
or  about  5  percent,  had  received  post  graduate  work 
in  a  School  of  Social  Work. 

4.  Location  of  Staff — March  31,  1963 


(a)  Central  Office  _ 188 

(b)  Regional  Offices  _ 262 

(c)  Other — Institutions,  etc.  _  32 


5.  Staff  Turnover 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Public 
Service  Commissioner’s  Annual  Report  shows  the 
staff  turnover  in  the  Department  for  the  five  years 
ended  December  31,  1962. 


ar 

Permanent 

Employees 

Temporary 

Employees 

Turnover 
as  a 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Staff 

1958 

26 

26 

24.4 

1959 

17 

41 

23.3 

1960 

27 

58 

25.8 

1961 

49 

72 

28.7 

1962 

51 

98 

35.6 

The  turnover  of  temporary  employees  is  exag¬ 
gerated  somewhat  by  the  inclusion  of  seasonal  sum¬ 
mer  employees.  This  factor  may  account  for  some 
10  per  cent  of  the  turnover  in  temporary  employees. 

6.  In-Service  Training 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers,  re¬ 
ports  on  the  in-service  training  program  as  follows: 

“The  Program  of  In-Service  Training  was  started  in 
May  1960.  The  first  year,  1960-61,  there  were  67  of  our 
staff  who  received  training  in  this  way.  The  following  year, 

1961- 62,  there  were  79  persons  who  received  training.  In 

1962- 63  there  were  37  staff  members  and  in  1963-64  there 
were  64  attending  the  In-Service  Training  classes.” 

Two  main  problems  relating  to  staff  were  re¬ 
peatedly  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
during  its  studies  and  in  the  briefs  submitted: 

(a)  Staff  Turnover 

(b)  Staff  Requirements  and  Training 


Gross 

Expenditure 

Percentage 

Increase 

per 

Employee 

Employees 

Expenditures 

$64,698. 

57.6 

21.6 

60,683. 

14.6 

7.5 

64,862. 

7.1 

14.5 

60,701. 

18.6 

15.0 

65,945. 

13.7 

23.5 
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(a)  Staff  Turnover 

The  problem  of  staff  turnover  would  appear  to 
be  acute  and  has  caused  concern  to  both  Department 
officials  and  to  people  who  work  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  Not  only  does  staff  turnover  in¬ 
crease  the  operating  costs  of  the  Department  because 
of  the  necessity  of  training  new  personnel,  but  the 
constant  turnover  must  also  increase  costs  and  de¬ 
crease  efficiency  because  new  personnel  must  cover 
ground  previously  covered  by  Department  employees. 

The  following  reasons  for  high  staff  turnover 
have  been  given: 

i.  The  marital  status  of  female  workers  —  some  single 
women  leave  when  married  and  married  women  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  family  responsibility. 

ii.  The  shortage  of  qualified  social  workers  in  Canada 
has  made  this  field  very  competitive. 

iii.  The  range  of  salaries  paid  by  government  has  not 
proved  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  the  staff  required. 
Two  salary  adjustments  during  1964  have  improved 
this  situation. 

iv.  Social  work  seems  to  appeal  to  the  type  of  person  who 
is  anxious  to  take  further  education.  After  a  period  of 
service  with  the  Department  they  leave  for  this  purpose. 

v.  Centralization  may  have  taken  initiative  from  the 
individual  worker  resulting  in  a  lack  of  job  satisfaction. 

vi.  A  heavy  caseload  may  have  forced  more  clerical  work 
on  the  qualified  social  worker  resulting  in  lack  of 
opportunity  to  use  professional  qualifications. 

The  problem  of  staff  turnover  is  of  primary 
concern  to  the  Department  as  evidenced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  from  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

“Staff  turnover  has  been  a  constant  problem  within 
the  Department  within  the  past  year  and  this  is  particularly 
serious  in  the  case  of  social  workers  who  have  undeigone 
expensive  and  time  consuming  training.  There  are  many 
known  determining  factors  in  this  situation,  such  as 
marriage,  pregnancy  and  the  availability  of  positions  all 
over  Canada  for  experienced  welfare  personnel,  and  it  is 
believed  that  turnover  will  remain  a  continuing  difficulty 
until  the  field  of  social  work  is  somewhat  more  stabilized. 
Within  the  coming  year,  however,  the  Department  proposes 
to  make  a  study  of  the  problem  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
if  there  are  any  unknown  factors  contributing  to  the 
situation  for  which  a  solution  might  be  found.” 

In  addition,  staff  turnover  creates  problems 
with  the  people  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Department  as  evidenced  by  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  brief  of  R.  J.  Gurnett. 

“Possibly  the  Department  should  make  a  greater  effort 
to  employ  welfare  workers  who  plan  a  career  in  this  field. 
This  may  involve  hiring  older  personnel  and  perhaps  non¬ 
professional  staff  rather  than  recent  graduates  in  social  work 
whose  recent  or  impending  marriages  may  soon  teimmate 
their  career. 

A  case  should  be  handled,  if  possible,  by  one  worker. 
If  memory  serves  correctly  at  least  four  different  workers 
called  on  us  in  connection  with  the  same  children.  Each 
worker  starts  afresh  in  knowledge  of  the  child.  This  does 
not  appear  efficient,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid 
with  a  large  turnover  in  staff.” 

(b)  Staff  Requirements  and  Training 

Constant  reference  in  briefs  to  the  Committee 
to  the  shortage  of  professional  social  workers  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  problem  is  one  of  concern  to  all  per¬ 


sons  in  Alberta  who  are  interested  in  welfare.  The 
most  universal  of  all  recommendations  contained  in 
briefs  is  that  a  School  of  Social  Work  should  be 
established  in  Alberta. 

The  in-service  training  program  carried  on  by 
the  Department  has  met  with  favourable  comment. 
It  would  appear  that  this  approach  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  overcoming  the  lack  of  trained  social 
workers  at  the  present  time.  One  brief  contains  the 
suggestion  that  the  Department  should  extend  this 
training  to  the  people  at  the  municipal  level  who 
have  very  little  opportunity  to  participate  in  further 
training  in  welfare  work. 

Preventive  welfare  work  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  but  the 
practical  means  of  accomplishing  much  in  this  area 
will  be  limited  by  staff  available.  A  common  com¬ 
plaint  heard  was  the  fact  that  present  welfare 
workers  were  so  overloaded  with  actual  case  prob¬ 
lems  that  very  little  in  the  way  of  preventive  work 
could  be  accomplished.  This  again  points  out  the 
necessity  of  providing  more  and  better  qualified  staff. 

Pertinent  comments  contained  in  briefs  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  D.  K.  Wass — City  of  Edmonton  Welfare  Department — 

“As  with  most  public  welfare  departments,  we  face 
the  continual  problem  of  obtaining  and  retaining  competent, 
trained,  and  experienced  staff.  In  this  area  we  strongly  urge 
the  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Social  Work 
in  Alberta.  To  attract  the  calibre  of  staff  we  need,  our 
salary  range  for  fully  qualified  people  must  be  made  more 
competitive  with  other  professions.  For  example,  a  teacher 
with  roughly  the  same  degree  of  university  training  as  a 
social  worker  is  able  to  obtain  far  greater  remuneration  for 
his  services.” 

2.  E.  J.  Kibblewhite — Welfare  Officer,  Leduc-Strathcona 
Health  Unit — 

“  ‘In-training  courses’  such  as  the  Welfare  Department 
is  now  providing  are  to  be  commended.  So  far  as  possible 
these  should  be  set  up  to  include  municipal  welfare  officers. 
Every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  improve  and  maintain 
standards  among  workers.  Alberta  very  much  needs  a  course 
at  University  level  for  social  workers.  This  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  take  care  of  developments  in  this  field  which  are 
sure  to  take  place.” 

3.  Family  Service  Bureau — Edmonton — 

“To  keep  an  accurate  picture  of  cause  and  effect  in 
order  to  control  welfare  expenditures  ‘having  regard  to  the 
legitimate  needs  and  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Province  as  a  whole’  requires  an  adequate  complement  of 
skilled  and  professional  staff.  That  there  is  need  for  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  fully  qualified  professional  staff  is 
doubtless  recognized  by  the  Department  itself  and  by  the 
Government.  The  need  for  the  present  professional  staff 
with  only  their  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degrees  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  complete  their  professional  education 
should,  we  believe,  be  recognized  and  planned  for  as  early 
as  possible.  Nevertheless,  we  recognize  the  need  of  the 
Department  to  determine  their  timing  on  this  in  relation  to 
a  considerable  number  of  factors  within  the  program.  The 
present  concentration  on  moving  established  civil  service 
staff  into  professional  education  is  sound.  The  Government 
and  the  Department  would  be  wise,  however,  to  ultimately 
extend  effort  to  attract  a  good  complement  of  senior  pro¬ 
fessional  social  work  personnel  with  proven  experience  in 
administration  of  private  social  agencies.  Such  personnel  are 
experienced  in  working  in  terms  of  cost  factors  and  con¬ 
tinual  evaluation  of  production  criteria  to  a  greater  degree 
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than  are  civil  servants,  and  could  contribute  much  of  such 
experience.  Also,  their  professional  background  would  bring 
a  more  varied  and  broader  base  of  professional  knowledge 
and  casework  competence. 

The  reported  plan  for  a  special  social  work  unit  to  be 
concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  the  economically  dependent 
would  appear  to  be  a  sound  plan.  Such  a  unit,  if  senior  well- 
qualified  professional  staff  were  in  a  supervisory  position, 
could: 

•  attract  career  social  workers  who  are  interested  in 
Public  Welfare; 

•  provide  a  facility  for  the  Government  with  respect  to 
training  of  consultant  and  supervisory  staff  for  the 
broad  welfare  field; 

•  provide  a  unit  for  experimental  and  research  work; 

•  provide  a  unit  that  might  serve  also  as  an  assessment 
unit,  offering  some  initial  screening  of  assistance  cases 
to  determine  the  most  constructive  plan  for  continuing 
contact  by  the  welfare  staff. 

It  would  appear  quite  certain  that  until  such  time  as 
a  School  of  Social  Work  is  established  at  the  University  in 
our  Province,  there  will  be  no  real  hope  of  attracting  suf¬ 
ficient  professional  social  workers  into  the  Public  Service. 
With  rising  welfare  costs  and  increasing  social  problems,  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  Social  Work  commands  a  high 
priority.  While  this  is  a  program  which  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  University  rather  than  by  the  Welfare  Department, 
it  is  included  here  because  it  has  such  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
staffing  of  welfare  services  and  the  productive  use  of 
welfare  dollars.” 

4.  Catholic  Charities — Archdiocese  of  Edmonton — 

“Reorganizational  structure  alone  is  certainly  not  the 
only  answer  insofar  as  needs  are  concerned.  It  is  also  very 
necessary  to  have  well-qualified  and  adequate  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel,  as  well  as  field  staff.  We  have 
observed  that  there  is  a  tremendous  staff  turnover  within 
the  Department  and  such  turnover  seriously  affects  the 
effectiveness  of  the  agency.  At  the  present  time  the  agency 
tends  to  make  people  too  dependent  on  welfare;  they  should 
be  helped  to  become  self-sufficient  and  productive  members 
of  society.  We  believe  that  the  best  program  will  be  of  no 
value  whatsoever,  unless  the  executive  and  implementing 
staffs  are  competent  and  efficient.  In  order  to  obtain  and 
train  qualified  personnel,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  a 
School  of  Social  Work  be  established  in  Alberta  and  that 
intensive  in-service  training  programs  be  set  up  within  the 
departmental  structure.  This,  admittedly,  will  initially  in¬ 
volve  a  substantial  outlay,  but  in  the  long  run  it  would 
assure  improved  continuity  in  caseload  management  and 
a  vigorous,  dedicated,  constructive,  and  goal-focused 
approach  to  the  many  social  problems  we  are  facing  in 
society.” 

7.  Delegation  of  Authority  to  Regional  Offices 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Welfare,  D.  W.  Rogers, 
has  made  the  following  observations  with  respect  to 
delegation  of  authority  to  regional  offices: 

“The  matter  of  authority  delegated  to  Regional  Offices 
is  more  difficult  to  answer.  This  was  the  purpose  of  writing 
the  manual,  since  it  primarily  deals  with  the  role  of  the 
social  worker  in  the  field.  To  illustrate  a  point,  however,  I 
might  compare  the  process  of  approving  a  foster  or  adoptive 
home  and  the  placement  of  a  child. 

“Very  recently  the  authority  to  approve  foster  homes 
was  delegated  to  Regional  Offices,  since  it  was  felt  that 
their  experience  was  now  sufficient  to  make  this  decision. 
Central  Office  will  continue  to  receive  the  home  studies  and 
will  thereby  be  able  to  maintain  a  purview  of  the  work  that 
is  going  on.  The  authority  to  approve  adoptive  homes  has 
not  yet  been  delegated,  although  I  believe  in  due  course  it 
will  be.  At  the  present  time  the  final  approval  is  given  by  a 
small  group  in  Central  Office  headed  by  the  Placement 


Supervisor.  When  it  comes  to  the  placement  of  a  child  there 
are  good  reasons  to  maintain  some  central  control.  The 
matter  of  priority  of  placement  can  thus  be  kept  uniform. 
The  actual  distribution  of  children  can  be  arranged  so  that 
there  is  the  least  possible  chance  of  a  child  being  placed 
in  a  location  where  the  mother  is  living.  It  would  eliminate 
any  form  of  competition  among  offices  or  agencies  in 
securing  children.  While  we  want  to  delegate  or  decentralize 
our  authority  as  much  as  possible  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  we  do  not  come  to  the  position  where  the  Minister  has 
lost  control  of  public  welfare  in  Alberta.  This  would  almost 
be  the  equivalent  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  or  Municipal 
Governments  operating  independently  within  the  Province 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  situation  we  believe  is  not  as 
effective  as  a  provincially  operated  administration. 

“Insofar  as  public  assistance  is  concerned  we  have 
already  delegated  authority  to  approve  Social  Assistance 
payments,  but  have  not  yet  done  the  same  for  Social  Allow¬ 
ance.  We  see  no  argument  in  principle  why  the  latter  could 
not  be  delegated,  but  since  it  is  a  long-term  program  and 
the  payments  made  centrally  by  the  Data  Centre  we  do  not 
believe  the  time  is  yet  opportune  to  make  this  change.  If 
and  when  this  is  done  the  Province  would  still  retain  its 
control  by  the  setting  of  standards  and  some  form  of  check¬ 
ing  Regional  Office  files.” 

8.  Procedural  and  Policy  Manual 

The  procedural  manual  of  the  Department  is 
very  comprehensive  and  covers  in  detail  most  aspects 
of  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  administrative 
procedures  and  departmental  policies  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  segregated,  nor  is  the  manual  properly  in¬ 
dexed.  There  is  evidence  that  departmental  proce¬ 
dures  and  policies  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  meticulously  set  forth  in  the  manual. 

D.  Relationship  with  Private  Welfare  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  interlocking  complex  of  wel¬ 
fare  services  supplied  by  the  Federal,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  governments  to  the  needy  citizens  of  this 
Province,  local  private  groups  supply  additional  ser¬ 
vices  either  with  or  without  governmental  financial 
assistance.  The  complexity  of  this  welfare  machinery 
is  illustrated  by  the  list  of  some  243  welfare  agencies 
enumerated  in  the  Directory  of  Community  Services 
for  Edmonton  published  by  the  Edmonton  Welfare 
Council.  As  might  be  expected  these  are  most  active 
in  the  larger  centres. 

The  cities  of  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge, 
Red  Deer,  and  Medicine  Hat  have  the  following 
major  private  facilities: 

1 .  The  Family  Service  Bureau  —  a  service  provided  to 
strengthen  family  life.  It  offers  pre-marital  counselling, 
marital  counselling,  parent-child  relationship  counselling, 
budget  planning,  home-making  services,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  planning. 

2.  Catholic  Child  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 

3.  Alcoholism  Foundation  Clinics  offering  education,  treat¬ 
ment,  research,  and  prevention  of  problems  of  alcohol¬ 
ism. 

4.  Salvation  Army. 

5.  Various  private  health  organizations  for  research  and 
treatment  of  health  problems. 

6.  Community  Clothing  Banks. 

7.  Christmas  Bureau  for  planning  of  Christmas  giving  to 
needy  families  to  avoid  duplication. 

Many  churches,  private  organizations,  and  so¬ 
cieties  have  a  special  welfare  project  to  assist  family 
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living,  such  as  lodges,  service  clubs,  and  boys’  and 
girls’  organizations. 

Private  child-caring  institutions  are  in  the  large 
cities  such  as  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

The  larger  cities  of  Alberta  are  much  better 
serviced  than  the  rural  areas  in  respect  to  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  facilities.  In  the  central  area  of  the 
Province  there  are  no  child-caring  institutions,  other 
than  the  Provincial  Training  School  and  Linden 
House.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  central  area  of 
the  Province  for  the  proper  detention  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  who  may  require  this  service  prior  to  their 
appearance  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Welfare  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  Committee  that  it  has  a  direct  working 
relationship  with  some  three  dozen  agencies  in  the 
Province  (not  including  municipal  public  welfare 
services).  Over  and  above  this,  the  indirect  and  in¬ 
cidental  relationship  of  the  Department  with  other 
services  appears  to  be  quite  extensive. 

The  Department  believes  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  its  relationship  with  other  agencies  is  good 
throughout  the  Province  and  that  communication  is 
effective. 

The  Salvation  Army  says,  “We  are  happy  to  place  on 
record  the  fine  working  relationship  between  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  offices  of  the  Salvation  Army 
serving  in  this  province”. 

Generally  the  other  briefs  received  confirm  a 
similarly  good  working  relationship  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  briefs,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  quite  candid  in  pointing  out  to  the 
Committee  those  areas  where  they  felt  that  a  greater 
degree  of  co-operation  and  liaison  between  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  and  other  agencies  could  re¬ 
sult  in  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  and  success  in 
attaining  welfare  objectives. 

The  types  of  activity  undertaken  by  the  various 
welfare  agencies  throughout  the  Province  encompass 
the  whole  field  of  welfare  in  one  form  or  another. 

For  example,  in  a  brief  presented  by  Mr.  D.  K. 
Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  Wel¬ 
fare  Department,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  wide  range 
of  services  was  provided  which  included  social  as¬ 
sistance,  child  protection,  supervision  of  temporary 
wards,  juvenile  probation  and  family  court  coun¬ 
selling.  This  Welfare  Department  also  operates  two 
institutions  —  a  reception  centre  for  neglected  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  detention  home  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Mr.  Kibblewhite,  the  Welfare  Officer  for  the 
Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit,  felt  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  municipal  welfare  officer  in  a  rural 
area,  the  liaison  between  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  workers  and  municipal  workers  could  be  im¬ 
proved  since  he  felt  there  was  a  tendency  to  lose 
touch  with  cases  taken  over  by  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  quick  to  point  out  that  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  local  community  and  those 
helped  in  that  community  should  be  maintained. 


The  Edmonton  Family  Service  Bureau  indi¬ 
cated  that  co-operative  planning  was  necessary  in 
the  welfare  field  and  in  their  brief  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment: 

“Welfare’s  complexity  which  is  often  deplored,  stems 
from  the  concern  for  our  fellow  man  being  a  basic  concern 
of  many  individuals,  of  government  and  of  religious  groups. 
While  we  may  deplore  this  complexity  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  concern  and  knowledge  of  all  these  groups.  Private 
voluntary  agencies  can  provide  citizen  participation  and 
concern  about  broad  welfare  problems  and  their  effect  and 
possible  solutions,  that  is  basically  vital  to  sound  welfare 
development  and  public  understanding  in  support  of  such 
development.  It  is  our  belief  therefore  that  not  only  is 
co-operation  in  individual  situations  necessary  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  family,  but  co-operative  planning  regarding 
broad  welfare  problems  is  also  essential.” 

This  view  was  generally  reflected  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  all  the  briefs  presented  to  the  Committee 
including  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Edmonton  which 
said  as  follows: 

“The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  cannot  be  ‘all 
things  for  all  people’  and  closer  co-ordination  and  more 
effective  liaison  with  voluntary  and  private  social  agencies 
should  be  undertaken  with  the  view  of  lending  not  only 
moral  but  financial  support  to  such  essential  services.  No 
public  agency  because  of  the  complexity  of  its  operation  is 
in  a  position  to  render  services  to  all  areas  of  need  (finan¬ 
cial,  emotional,  spiritual,  etc.).  Public  and  private  agencies 
must  work  together  to  improve  the  standards  of  quality  and 
practice.” 

Several  of  the  briefs  made  specific  references 
to  certain  areas  in  which  they  felt  the  Government 
should  suport  private  agencies  by  giving  financial 
support  to  certain  fields  in  which  they  were  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  Edmonton  Family  Service  Bureau  points 
out  that  their  facilities  for  unwed  mothers  have  been 
successfully  upgraded  in  the  last  few  years.  Their 
agency  has  participated  and  shared  their  specialized 
knowledge  in  their  work  with  unwed  mothers.  It  was 
their  feeling  that  intensive  therapy  counselling  should 
be  available  to  every  girl  who  can  accept  and  benefit 
from  such  counselling.  The  Edmonton  Family  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  has  a  specialized  group  counselling 
therapy  program  for  unwed  mothers  who  come  to 
the  Family  Service  Bureau  for  help.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Government  might  give  consideration 
to  the  purchase  of  this  counselling  service  from  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  whenever  appropriate.  It  was  their 
feeling  that  a  development  of  group  counselling 
therapy  programs  could  be  achieved  more  economi¬ 
cally  if  the  development  of  such  service  was  done 
within  such  groups  as  the  Family  Service  Bureau  by 
means  of  a  government  grant. 

The  Homemaker  Service  operated  by  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Family  Service  Bureau  has  provided  a  use¬ 
ful  service  to  the  Welfare  Department  in  social  al¬ 
lowance  cases.  Cost  of  service  when  paid  for  by  the 
recipient  may  save  the  Government  money.  They 
feel  that  the  need  to  purchase  this  type  of  service 
will  continue  to  expand.  Their  agency  would  be  able 
to  meet  the  exanding  welfare  requirements  if  some 
grant  structure  were  established  by  the  Government 
to  enable  the  voluntary  agency  to  expand  the  service. 
They  felt  that  this  would  be  more  economical  than 
instituting  a  similar  government  service  since  once 
the  service  is  established  by  the  Government,  it 
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necessarily  must  be  available  to  all  on  an  equal  basis. 
It  was  felt  by  this  organization  that  money  could  be 
saved  for  the  Government  by  the  use  of  co-operative 
private  projects  to  examine  problem  areas  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  dealing  with  them. 

Catholic  Charities  of  Edmonton  in  their  brief 
also  felt  that  one  method  for  cutting  costs  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  program  would  be  to  provide  private  agencies 
with  grants  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  work 
for  which  they  are  most  suited.  This  brief  suggested 
that  a  sum  of  money  be  set  aside  to  enable  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  Province  wishing  to  initiate  adoption 
programs  to  hire  professional  social  workers.  It  was 
their  contention  that  adoption  might  be  one  area 
where  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  agencies 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  solving  of  one  of 
the  major  problems  in  the  welfare  picture. 

It  would  seem  clear  from  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Committee,  both  from  private  agencies  and 
from  government  sources,  that  in  the  field  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  political  principle  of  subsidiary  is  ap¬ 
plicable.  The  large  number  of  voluntary  welfare 
agencies  operating  in  this  Province  bear  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  the  Alberta  Government  has 
followed  this  principle  and  has  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  the  interest  of  private  welfare  agencies  by 
delegating  a  great  deal  of  work  to  them. 

Generally,  responsibility  for  direct  financial  as¬ 
sistance  has  been  assumed  by  governments  at  various 
levels  as  a  result  of  legislative  programs.  As  govern¬ 
ments  have  assumed  responsibility  in  this  basic  field, 
the  work  of  private  welfare  agencies  has  been 
changed  and  altered  considerably.  Most  private 
agencies  now  specialize  and  provide  individual  or 
group  services  ranging  from  counselling  to  providing 
preventive  services.  The  role  of  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  in  the  field  of  welfare  appears  to  be 
constantly  changing  and  cannot  be  defined  on  the 
basis  of  universally  applicable  principles. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  private  agen¬ 
cies  in  certain  specialized  fields  can  operate  more 
effectively  and  at  greater  savings  than  can  a  govern¬ 
ment  department.  Even  where  government  depart¬ 
ments  operate  effectively,  private  agencies  may  be  of 
considerable  use  in  completing  the  government’s  pro¬ 
gram.  As  government  services  expand,  voluntary 
agencies  should  identify  and  strengthen  those  areas 
where  welfare  services  remain  weak.  The  traditional 
role  of  private  agencies  in  this  field  is  as  initiators, 
demonstrators  and  efficient  providers  of  needed 
services. 

As  suggested  by  several  of  the  briefs,  it  appears 
likely  that  a  saving  in  welfare  costs  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  be  obtained  by  increasing  government 
purchases  of  personal  services  from  the  agencies. 
A  government  has  the  right  to  provide  its  services 
directly  or  through  voluntary  agencies.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  method  has  been  successfully  used  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  where  many  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  receive  public  funds  for  providing  per¬ 
sonal  services  to  welfare  recipients.  Perhaps  the 
Government  might  purchase  these  services  where 


the  voluntary  organizations  are  able  to  provide  the 
type  of  program  required. 

Safeguards  could  be  established  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Government  could  take  the  following 
points  into  consideration  before  purchasing  services: 

1.  The  ability  of  the  voluntary  agency  to  carry  the  services 
as  economically  and  efficiently  as  the  Government. 

2.  The  readiness  of  Government  to  delegate  responsibilities 
to  voluntary  agencies  and  provide  advice,  standards  and 
regulations. 

3.  The  readiness  of  the  agency  to  write  reports,  permit 
scrutiny  of  records,  and  review  of  reports  by  government 
officials. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  service  under  consideration,  e.g. 
adoption  and  family  counselling. 

The  price  of  these  services  purchased  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  voluntary  agencies  should  be  set  at 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service  or  at  the  cost  of  a  com¬ 
parable  service  provided  by  Government,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  When  the  Government  enters  into  such 
an  arrangement,  contracts  should  be  specific  and 
standards  and  eligibility  requirements  should  be 
clearly  set  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  voluntary  and  private 
welfare  agencies  possess  invaluable  assets  of  accu¬ 
mulated  social  experience  which  must  be  conserved 
and  used  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
Certainly  it  is  only  by  encouraging  private  agencies 
that  the  Government  can  obtain  the  assistance  of 
many  public  minded  citizens  who  are  anxious  to 
help  out  in  welfare  programs.  A  tremendous  rise  in 
welfare  costs  in  this  Province  makes  it  imperative 
that  voluntary  organizations  be  preserved  and 
maintained. 

E.  Relationship  with  Municipal  Welfare  Agencies 

The  municipalities  are  responsible  for  those  of 
their  residents  who  require  assistance  and  who  are 
employable.  They  are  also  responsible  for  neglected 
children  until  such  time  as  these  children  may  be 
committed  by  a  court  to  the  wardship  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  cities  maintain  well  organized  welfare 
offices  competing  for  staff  with  the  Province. 

In  the  towns,  counties,  and  rural  municipalities 
the  duties  of  the  welfare  officer  usually  fall  to  the 
municipal  secretary  or  a  senior  citizen  retired  and 
unpaid  for  his  services.  In  a  brief  submitted  to  this 
Committee  the  Provincial  Department  offered  this 
comment: 

“Frequently  these  appointees  are  unfamiliar  with  legis¬ 
lation,  extremely  judgemental,  and  without  the  time  or 
skill  to  devote  to  rehabilitation  measures.  Considerable  mis¬ 
understanding  occurs  in  rural  areas  as  punitive  measures 
appear  self-evidently  correct  and  apprehension  of  children 
by  reason  of  poverty  (and/or  neglect)  may  occur  to  ‘un¬ 
load  problems  and  welfare  costs  to  the  senior  government.” 

The  defenders  of  local  administration  would  be 
quick  to  point  out  that  professional  provincial  wel¬ 
fare  workers  are  not  sufficiently  hard-boiled.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  transient  who  has  spent  the  day  in  the  local 
beer  parlour  can  demonstrate  his  need  for  a  bed  and 
breakfast.  Whether  he  is  entitled  to  such  considera¬ 
tion  is  another  matter. 

We  have  noted  that  the  Province  reimburses  the 
municipal  governments  for  80  per  cent  of  the  latter’s 
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outlay  for  welfare  purposes  which  in  the  current  fis¬ 
cal  year  is  budgeted  at  about  3.4  million  dollars. 
The  municipal  share  of  something  less  than  3A  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  not  onerous.  In  many  of  the  rural 
municipalities  in  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the 
Province  welfare  costs  are  relatively  insignificant — 
e.g.,  in  M.  D.  Willow  Creek  #26  the  outlay  for  wel¬ 
fare  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  $2,000  annually  and 
of  this  amount  the  Province  pays  80  per  cent. 

The  Provincial  Department  does  not  exercise 
control  over  the  municipalities  either  as  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  living  of  those  to  whom  assistance  is 
given  or  as  to  rates  of  assistance.  These  latter  do, 
therefore,  vary  from  town  to  town  and  from  district 
to  district.  The  Department  does  not  possess  the  fa¬ 
cilities  to  police  municipal  welfare  services  even  if  it 
wished  to  do  so. 

How  effective  is  this  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Province  and  the  municipalities? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Province 
should  assume  the  whole  of  this  cost  and  administer 
all  social  assistance  from  the  regional  offices.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  any  particular  case  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Province  or  the  municipality 
hinges  upon  two  criteria  —  residence  and  employ- 
ability.  In  many  instances  the  decision  is  apparently 
difficult.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the 
Province  would  relieve  the  administrators  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  is,  therefore,  attractive.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Province  care  for  all  casualties 
and  that  the  municipalities  concern  themselves  with 
rehabilitation  and  prevention.  The  wall  between  the 
responsibility  of  the  Province  and  municipalities  has 
already  been  breached  in  that  the  regional  welfare 
offices  are  now  helping  welfare  applicants  who  have 
been  refused  help  by  the  municipalities. 

There  are  several  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
present  division  of  responsibility.  Unfortunately 
they  apply  mainly  to  rural  municipalities: 

1.  Indigent  families  frequently  require  immediate  help — 
the  town  or  municipal  secretary  acting  as  welfare  officer 
is  more  readily  accessible  than  the  provincial  regional 
welfare  office. 

2.  The  development  of  an  impersonal,  well  oiled  welfare 
machine  may  diminish  the  deterrent  effect  on  potential 
welfare  seekers  which  stems  from  members  of  his  local 
council  knowing  that  he  is  on  welfare. 

3.  If  the  municipality  is  sharing  the  cost  of  social  assistance 
it  has  some  incentive  to  find  work  for  employables. 

It  is  difficult  however  to  weigh  these  arguments 
fairly.  The  top  administrative  personnel  in  Central 
Office  as  well  as  the  director  of  at  least  one  regional 
office  are  in  favour  of  the  Province  assuming  the 
whole  of  the  cost  and  responsibility  of  social  as¬ 
sistance.  The  director  of  the  regional  office  concedes 
that  someone  in  the  municipality  would  still  have 
to  assume  responsibility  for  emergency  cases.  They 
would  arrange  for  credit  at  a  grocery  store  and  a 
regional  officer  would  interview  the  applicant  the 
following  day. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  municipal  responsibility  for  social  assistance, 
even  in  the  cities  where  there  is  a  duplication  of 
physical  facilities  and  personnel,  is  the  maintenance 


of  local  responsibility.  In  this  era  of  centralization 
and  “big  government”  when  a  great  deal  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  as  well  as  financial  responsibility  for 
such  local  matters  as  health  and  education  have  al¬ 
ready  been  transferred  to  Edmonton  we  feel  that  it 
is  difficult  to  place  a  monetary  value  upon  this  in¬ 
tangible  asset.  We  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  urban  municipal  welfare  offices  even  though 
some  savings  might  be  achieved  by  their  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  the  provincial  regonal  offices. 

In  most  rural  municipalities  and  towns  the  sec¬ 
retary  doubles  as  welfare  officer.  An  interesting  de¬ 
velopment  nas  occurred  in  two  instances  where  the 
municipalities  included  in  a  health  unit  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  full-time  welfare  officer.  These  have  been 
the  health  units  of  Leduc-Strathcona  and  Barons- 
Eureka.  The  latter  unit  comprises  the  two  munici¬ 
palities  of  Taber  #14  and  Lethbridge  #25.  The 
rural  population,  including  hamlets,  is  about  15,500 
and  that  of  the  four  towns  of  Coaldale,  Picture  Butte, 
Barons,  and  Nobleford  some  4,200  for  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  roughly  20,000.  The  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  40  percent  on  the  basis  of  35  cents  per  head 
of  population. 

The  Barons-Eureka  area  includes  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  devoted  to  specialty  crops  such  as  can¬ 
ning  crops,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  Farmers  re¬ 
quire  a  relatively  large  number  of  labourers  to  tend 
these  crops,  but  for  short  periods.  This  adds  to  the 
numbers  of  families  seeking  social  assistance  during 
the  winter  —  approximately  one  hundred.  The 
chronic  cases  are  taken  over  by  the  provincial  re¬ 
gional  office  under  the  social  allowance  program  and 
they  tend  to  become  semi-permanent  welfare  recipi¬ 
ents.  The  transfer  cases  have  amounted  to  as  many 
as  one  hundred  per  year  although  this  includes  some 
backlog  picked  up  after  the  institution  of  the  Social 
Allowance  Program  in  1961. 

The  social  welfare  worker  in  this  area  admits 
that  he  is  only  skimming  the  surface  —  particularly 
as  far  as  rehabilitation  and  prevention  are  concerned. 
He  has  been  concerning  himself  with  social  as¬ 
sistance,  child  welfare,  family  welfare,  juvenile  pro¬ 
bation,  family  court,  mental  health,  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  He  has  found  the  Canadian  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  School  most  useful.  This  school  for  unemployed 
persons  operates  during  the  winter  months  under 
the  auspices  of  the  provincial  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labour.  The  objective  is  to  give  un¬ 
employed  persons  enough  secondary  education  to 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  a  trade  training 
and  then  provide  instruction  in  that  trade. 

The  welfare  officer  in  Barons-Eureka  is  not 
prepared  to  concede  that  the  provincial  regional 
office  should  take  over  social  assistance  from  the 
rural  municipalities.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  spe¬ 
cialized  welfare  officer  working  in  a  health  unit  can 
do  a  good  job  and  that  with  this  set-up  the  local 
council  gains  an  understanding  of  the  welfare  prob¬ 
lem.  While  the  scale  of  assistance  in  the  municipali¬ 
ties  is  left  to  the  local  council  the  scale  tends  to  be 
roughly  comparable  to  that  provided  by  the  Province. 
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There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the 
municipalities  are  too  zealous  in  “apprehending”  ne¬ 
glected  children  in  order  to  escape  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  for  them  as  they  do  once  these  children  are 
made  wards  of  the  Government.  The  welfare  worker 
feels  that  such  children  are  better  off  in  their  own 
homes  than  in  foster  homes  if  conditions  in  the 
former  are  at  all  tolerable. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  saving  could  be  effected 
by  combining  the  municipal  welfare  office  in  the 
larger  centres  with  the  provincial  regional  office. 
Such  an  amalgamation  would  eliminate  some  dupli¬ 
cation  of  physical  facilities  and  make  better  use  of 
personnel.  It  would  also  serve  to  integrate  welfare 
services.  We  have  already  indicated  that  the  existence 
of  two  welfare  agencies  with  shared  responsibility 
for  neglected  children  may  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  child.  Even  within  the  provincial  organization  it 
will  likely  prove  desrable  to  integrate  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  more  closely  with  the  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Branch.  Children  are  a  part  of  family  units 
and  can  best  be  helped  in  that  context  by  one  branch 
rather  than  two. 

The  practice  of  appointing  a  welfare  officer  for 
a  health  unit  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of 
handling  welfare  in  the  rural  municipalities  and 
counties.  We  expect  to  see  more  of  these  appointed, 
but  suggest  that  the  initiative  should  be  left  to  local 
governments  since  they  are  in  a  better  position  to 
assess  their  needs. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  municipal  welfare 
offices  in  the  cities  should  be  combined  with  pro¬ 
vincial  regional  offices  appears  to  hinge  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  monetary  savings  and  logical  in¬ 
tegration  of  welfare  services  as  against  the  merits 
of  local  autonomy.  It  is  impossible  to  place  a  dollar 
and  cents  value  on  this  intangible  advantage.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  trend  in  recent  years  has  been 
toward  a  centralization  of  welfare  services  under 
provincial  administration. 

As  we  have  noted,  municipal  responsibility  for 
any  particular  welfare  cases  hinges  upon  the  twin 
criteria  of  residence  and  employability.  Neither  lends 
itself  to  precise  and  unequivocal  definition  and  much 
time,  effort,  and  frustration  result  from  the  attempt. 
The  Committee  was  unanimous  in  its  agreement  that 
these  two  criteria  should  be  abolished.  If  this  were 
done  the  municipalities  would  presumably  accept  all 
legitimate  applications  for  social  assistance  regard¬ 
less  of  residence  or  employability  of  the  applicant. 

The  Committee  found  evidence  that  the  work¬ 
ing  relationships  among  provincial,  municipal,  and 
private  welfare  agencies  and  workers  were  extremely 
good.  Although  there  is  sometimes  disagreement  as 
to  jurisdiction  at  the  case  level,  which  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect  prevails  among  those  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

F.  Relationship  with  Federal  Welfare  Agencies 

We  have  noted  that  the  costs  of  all  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  welfare  programs,  with  the  exception  of 
Mother’s  Allowances,  Supplementary  Allowances, 


and  Child  Welfare  are  shared  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  No  new  applications  under  any  of  these 
categories,  along  with  the  old  provincial  Widow’s 
Pensions  and  Disabled  Persons  Pensions  has  been 
accepted  since  the  inception  of  the  Social  Allowance 
Program  in  June  of  1961.  Provision  for  citizens  who 
would  have  fallen  in  any  of  these  four  groups  is  now 
afforded  by  Social  Allowance  and,  in  practice,  some¬ 
what  less  than  one-half  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  cost  of  the  above  four  programs  diminishes 
each  year  since  the  recipients  either  move  into  an¬ 
other  category  such  as  Old  Age  Assistance  or  Old 
Age  Security,  their  children  grow  up,  or  the  re¬ 
cipient  is  deceased.  Time  is  tidying  up  these  dupli¬ 
cations  in  the  administrative  machinery. 

There  is  a  trend  in  the  welfare  pattern  right 
across  Canada  to  shift  from  the  fixed  categorical 
pension,  which  rather  tends  to  fit  the  recipient  like 
Procrustes’  bed,  to  the  Social  Allowance  Program 
which  adjusts  the  welfare  payment  to  the  particular 
recipient’s  need.  Permissive  legislation  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  to 
abandon  the  three  Federal-Provincial  Programs  of 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Disabled  Persons  Allowance 
and  Blind  Persons  Allowance  in  favor  of  accepting 
new  applicants  under  the  Social  Allowance  Program. 

No  Supplementary  Allowance  is  paid  under 
these  three  programs  and  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be 
fairer,  simpler,  and  more  economical  to  handle  them 
as  a  part  of  Social  Allowance.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  permit  this  change.  Apparently  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  provinces  are  in  favor  of  this  revision. 

The  present  recipients  of  pensions  under  these 
three  programs  would  likely  be  given  the  option  of 
continuing  or  of  accepting  Social  Allowance  as  was 
done  in  1961.  Although  those  who  stood  to  gain 
would  undoubtedly  stick  with  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  time  again  would  tidy  up  this  complication. 
It  appears  likely  that  eventually  the  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  simplified  to  the  point  where  we  will 
have  only  a  Contributory  Pension  Plan  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level,  a  Social  Allowance  Program  at  the 
provincial  and  a  Social  Assistance  Program  at  the 
municipal  level.  This  would  greatly  simplify  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery  and  prove  a  solace  to  those  of 
use  with  tidy  minds. 

G.  Levels  of  Assistance 

The  Provincial  Department  has  managed  to 
translate  that  euphemistic  phrase  “a  minimum  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  standard  of  living”  into  dollars 
and  cents  to  cover  basic  human  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  services.  Guides  have 
been  established  based  upon  the  research  of  the 
Home  Economists  Division  of  the  Provincial  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Food  and  clothing  allow¬ 
ances  vary  by  age,  sex  and  size  of  family  with 
additions  for  special  circumstances.  These  are  set 
forth  in  Appendix  A  of  the  Department  Manual  and 
are  not,  incidentally,  easy  to  find  since  this  adequate 
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but  ponderous  document  lacks  both  an  index  and 
consecutive  page  numbering. 

These  schedules  are  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  guide  but  are  the  maximum  amounts  available. 
They  represent  an  average  of  prices  in  urban  super 
markets  and  country  general  stores.  The  same  rates 
are  used  for  both  social  allowance  and  social  as¬ 
sistance.  However,  since  the  latter  is  deemed  to  be 
of  short  duration,  only  emergent  need  for  clothing, 
drugs,  and  dental  care  is  provided  for  while  in  the 
former  a  regular  allowance,  proven  costs,  and  medi¬ 
cal  card  are  provided. 

Allowances  for  shelter  are  based  upon  average 
rentals  prevailing  in  the  district  and  the  size  of  the 
family.  Mortgage  payments,  taxes,  and  fire  insurance 
may  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  in  lieu  of  rent,  pro¬ 
vided  the  aggregate  of  these  does  not  exceed  the 
average  rent. 

Regular  allowances  are  provided  for  fuel  while 
special  authorizations  are  obtainable  for  optical  ser¬ 
vices,  transportation,  burial  expenses,  and  small  in¬ 
cidental  items. 

An  effort  is  made  to  relate  the  level  of  assistance 
provided  to  the  environment  in  which  the  welfare 
recipient  is  living.  A  rural  family  has  a  different  level 
of  need  from  one  living  in  a  city  and  is,  or  should 
be,  able  to  provide  for  itself  garden  produce,  milk, 
meat,  and  eggs.  Whether  the  head  of  the  family  will 
strive  to  help  himself  when  government  stands  ready 
to  relieve  him  of  this  responsibility  depends  largely 
on  the  individual.  In  some  areas  assistance  to  rural 
families  has  been  limited  to  food  and  then  held 
down  to  as  low  as  25%  of  the  maxima  permitted. 

A  family  living  in  “the  west  end”  is  not  required 
to  move  to  a  slum  area  in  order  to  receive  emer¬ 
gent  assistance.  In  granting  assistance  for  a  short 
period  some  consideration  is  given  to  the  established 
economic  level  to  which  a  family  is  accustomed. 

We  have  pointed  out  previously  that  munici¬ 
palities  need  not  conform  to  these  provincial  stan¬ 
dards  in  granting  assistance. 

Whether  or  not  these  allowances  are  “adequate” 
involves  an  element  of  subjective  judgment.  There  is 
good  reason  to  keep  them  at  minimum  but  adequate 
levels.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  families  and 
individuals  who  are  self-supporting  and  yet  who  live 
on  a  lower  standard  than  those  dependent  upon  wel¬ 
fare.  This  is  demoralizing  to  those  who  strive  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  offers  an  incentive  to 
many  to  join  the  ranks  of  welfare  recipients.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  this  gap  as  narrow  as  possible.  If 
the  head  of  a  family  finds  that  he  can  obtain  as 
much  through  welfare  as  he  can  earn  he  may  be 
sorely  tempted  to  abandon  his  search  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

At  the  present  time  any  earnings  which  a  family 
receiving  social  allowance  may  make  is  deducted 
from  their  welfare  payment.  This  practice  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  “the  budget  approach”  of  determining 
the  recipient’s  need.  However,  it  does  not  encourage 


the  family  to  put  forth  their  best  effort  again  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting. 

We  suggest  that  ways  be  sought  to  permit  so¬ 
cial  allowance  recipients  to  retain  a  part  at  least  of 
their  own  earnings  by  not  having  their  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  reduced  by  the  full  amount  of  such  earnings. 
It  may  be  possible  to  do  this  on  a  sliding  scale — 
e.g.,  reducing  payments  by,  say,  75  cents  on  the 
first  dollar  earned  and  25  cents  on  the  hundredth 
dollar.  The  objective  would  be,  of  course,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  family  to  earn  as  much  as  possible. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  involved 
in  this  departure.  Those  families  whose  earnings 
are  less  than  their  neighbors’  combined  earnings  and 
welfare  payments  may,  with  some  justification,  ask 
for  welfare.  Should  this  demand  be  granted  the  end 
result  may  be  a  government  guaranteed  minimum 
level  of  income  for  all  citizens.  This  end  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  promote.  What  we  seek  is  a  means 
to  encourage  welfare  families  to  expand  their  earn¬ 
ings  progressively  until  they  are  again  able  to  care 
for  themselves. 

H.  Efficiencies  and  Safeguards 

The  Department’s  procedures  have  been  for¬ 
malized  and  clearly  defined.  They  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  Departmental  Policy  Manual  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  welfare  program.  Applicants  must 
complete  a  declaration,  stating  the  need  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  giving  the  Department  authority  to  contact 
all  and  any  source  of  income  or  reserve  funds.  Where 
insurance  is  involved  statements  are  obtained  from 
the  insurance  company  involved. 

Unemployed  applicants  are  required  to  register 
with  the  National  Employment  Service  and  the  De¬ 
partment  states  that  close  contact  is  maintained  with 
the  employment  situation.  Claims  based  upon  in¬ 
ability  to  work  for  medical  reasons  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  written  statement  from  a  doctor.  Other 
sources  of  assistance  are  also  reviewed  including 
family  resources,  D.V.A.,  Veteran’s  Welfare  Bene¬ 
fits,  clothing  banks,  and  assistance  from  other  pri¬ 
vate  agencies. 

In  rural  areas  applicants  are  usually  familiar 
to  the  social  worker  who  is  aware  of  their  back¬ 
ground  and  habits. 

When  a  married  woman  applies  for  emergent 
help  the  husband  is  contacted  before  a  second  issue 
is  made — usually  at  the  same  time  as  a  home  visit 
is  made.  The  first  issue  of  assistance  is  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Regional  Office.  The  applica¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  social  history  of  the  applicant, 
is  forwarded  to  Central  Office.  Each  application  is 
reviewed  by  the  program  supervisor  and  checked  for 
cross  references — e.g.,  a  woman  may  have  previously 
received  help  as  an  unmarried  woman,  married,  and 
later  became  divorced  and  now  is  living  in  a 
common-law  relationship. 

The  need  of  the  applicant  is  assessed,  the 
amount  of  assistance  determined,  and  the  Regional 
Office  advised.  The  record  is  then  processed  by  the 
Accounts  Branch. 
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The  municipalities  recover  80%  of  the  outlays 
which  they  have  made  by  submitting  a  monthly  state¬ 
ment  to  Central  Office.  This  procedure  causes  some 
concern  to  the  Department  since  they  lack  “facilities 
for  the  back  checking  on  assistance  given  in  the 
municipalities”.  It  also  causes  concern  to  the  muni¬ 
cipalities.  Mr.  D.  K.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Edmonton  Welfare  Department  offered  this 
comment  in  his  brief  to  the  Committee: 

“In  1963  we  recovered  from  the  Provincial  Government 
approximately  $650,000.  Many  of  these  items  are  small 
accounts,  drug  prescriptions,  emergency  issues  of  food.  etc. 
An  outdated  accounting  system  requires  verification  by 
receipt  from  the  client  of  every  claim  we  make  to  the 
Province.  As  we  issue  assistance  by  cheque  the  insistence 
on  individual  receipts  requires  a  great  volume  of  paper 
work  in  our  office. 

We  have  made  several  requests  for  simplification  of 
this  procedure  to  no  avail.  We  have  suggested  an  affidavit 
to  cover  our  claim  plus  audit  procedures  satisfactory  to  the 
Province  but  this  voluminous  paper  work  is  still  required. 
The  Glassco  Commission  pointedly  referred  to  this  type  of 
elaborate,  costly  control  procedures. 

By  agreement  between  the  Provincial  Department  and 
our  Department,  we  supervise  temporary  wards  where  the 
parents  live  in  Edmonton  and  we  have  worked  with  the 
family  previously  on  a  protection  basis.  This  presently 
involves  approximately  250  children.  The  Province  re¬ 
imburses  our  expenditures  for  board,  clothes,  etc.,  on  behalf 
of  these  children.  This  presently  involves  a  detailed  monthly 
billing  of  all  expenditures  running  to  several  pages. 

A  much  simpler  procedure  would  be  the  establishment 
of  the  average  daily  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  in  care, 
and  simply  billing  for  the  number  of  days’  care  provided 
each  month.  The  rate  could  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time 
based  on  actual  expenditures.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  Department  is  well 
organized  and  that  formal  safeguards  have  been 
taken  to  check  proposed  payments  carefully  before 
they  are  made  by  means  of  cross  checking,  systema¬ 
tic  contact  with  clients,  and  use  of  the  budget  con¬ 
trol  sheet.  However,  the  machine  is  no  better  than 
its  operator.  The  level  of  efficiency  must,  in  the  end, 
depend  upon  the  competence  of  the  welfare  worker. 
Lack  of  qualified  staff  and  heavy  caseloads  make  it 
extremely  difficult  to  provide  an  efficient  and  effec¬ 
tive  program. 

The  present  Social  Allowance  Program  does 
make  it  possible  for  some  recipients  to  abuse  this 
program.  For  example,  wives  who  are  separated 
from  their  husbands  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  So¬ 
cial  Allowances  may  establish  a  “common-law”  re¬ 
lationship  with  another  man  and  abuse  this  basically 
good  program.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  if  a 
woman  is  actually  living  common-law  with  another 
man,  not  her  husband,  and  this  creates  a  problem  to 
administrators  of  this  program.  There  is  no  policy  at 
the  present  time  to  recover  an  overpayment  of  Social 
Allowance. 

Untrained  and  inexperienced  workers  who  pro¬ 
vide  public  assistance  often  make  recipients  feel 
guilty  about  receiving  assistance  rather  than  pro¬ 
viding  casework  and  supporting  help. 

It  is  important  that  adoption  workers  be  skilled 
and  well  trained  in  this  field.  Many  prospective  adop¬ 
tive  parents  lose  faith  in  an  inexperienced  worker 


who  is  arranging  the  adoption.  Often  inexperienced 
workers  have  prejudices  that  prevent  proper  adoptive 
planning  rather  than  facilitating  a  decision  being 
based  on  experience,  training,  and  proper  evaluation. 

The  small  municipalities  appoint  welfare 
workers  who  are  already  saddled  with  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  usually  these  officers  have  neither  the 
training,  the  time,  nor  the  interest  to  provide  any 
service  except  that  of  meeting  a  crisis  situation.  This 
is  not  often  handled  in  an  effective  manner  and  a 
social  assistance  grant  is  dependent  on  whether  the 
worker  likes  the  person  involved.  Children  are  some¬ 
times  apprehended,  become  a  ward  of  the  Province, 
and  are  warped  by  frequent  foster  home  moves,  when 
preventive  counselling  services  to  parents  might  keep 
the  children  in  their  own  home.  We  emphasize  the 
word  “might”  as  it  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  prove. 

There  is  particularly  a  need  for  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  local  Welfare 
Departments.  The  Health  Unit  staffs  throughout  the 
Province  are  often  the  first  to  become  aware  of  home 
problems  and  the  need  for  services. 

The  efficient  conduct  of  the  welfare  program 
is  vitally  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  trained 
and  competent  staff. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  recruit  large  numbers  of  welfare  workers  with 
advanced  formal  training  in  sociology  and  welfare 
work.  In  any  event  such  people  are  not  available 
in  large  numbers.  Much  of  the  welfare  program  can 
be  effectively  carried  out  by  staff  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  people  and  their  problems  and  have 
that  rather  rare  type  of  personality  which  enables 
them  to  be  sympathetic  and  helpful  and  yet  firm  in 
their  dealings  with  welfare  clients.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  necessary  type  of  training  might  be 
provided  in  the  new  Vocational  Schools,  in  the 
Junior  Colleges,  and  at  University  level. 

I.  Employment  and  Welfare 

A  number  of  briefs  were  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  dealt  with  the  matter  of  employment  and 
welfare.  Mr.  E.  J.  Kibblewhite,  Welfare  Officer, 
Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit,  had  this  to  say  in 
his  brief: 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  present  policy  of  not  requiring 
work  for  money,  goods,  and  services  provided  through  wel¬ 
fare  should  be  carefully  re-examined.  The  principle  of  ‘work 
for  pay’  is  a  sound  one.  Are  we  not  tending  to  build  up  an 
expectation  that  the  States  must  hand  out  all  we  need  with 
no  contribution  expected  in  return?  Labour  for  pay  is  per¬ 
sonally  satisfying  as  well,  or  should  be.” 

The  Salvation  Army  brief  had  this  to  say  about 
employment  and  welfare: 

“Whilst  appreciating  the  human  understanding  which 
motivates  the  working  of  the  Department,  concern  is  felt 
that  social  assistance  should  not  reach  a  level  where  the 
incentive  to  work  is  taken  away.  Many  men  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  they  need.  They  can  sleep  in  the 
Provincial  Hostel  or  the  Salvation  Army  Hostel  and  receive 
two  hot  meals  daily,  then  go  to  another  religious  group  for 
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further  meals,  receive  clothing  from  such  organizations  as 
the  Salvation  Army,  play  games  in  a  Day  Centre,  and 
instead  of  this  being  a  temporary  easement  of  a  situation,  it 
tends  to  become  a  permanent  way  of  living,  and  such  clients 
seem  loath  to  seek  work.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  men  who  constantly  seek  casual  labour  at  our 
Centres,  such  as  snow  clearing,  putting  on  storm  windows, 
cutting  grass,  etc.,  and  these  pay  their  way  weekly.  However, 
there  are  those  who  spurn  casual  labour,  saying,  ‘Why 
should  I?  I  am  on  Provincial.’  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
men  ‘drink’  their  cheque  on  the  first  day  or  so  and  then 
come  to  us  for  the  rest  of  the  month  for  food  and  shelter. 
We  feel  it  is  demoralizing  to  be  permanently  unemployed, 
and  thought  should  be  given  to  provide  employment  for 
such  men,  even  though  this  be  uneconomical.  We  are  not 
advocating  working  for  welfare,  and  are  readily  aware  of 
the  problems  of  working  on  a  minimum  wage,  but  we  do 
query  whether  a  person  is  deterred  from  accepting  casual 
labour  or  short  term  jobs  because  of  being  assured  of  re¬ 
ceiving  regular  assistance  under  this  program.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  when  men  are  assured  of  an  income 
without  the  necessity  of  working,  time  lies  heavily  on  their 
hands,  and  this  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  crime  and 
delinquency.” 

A  brief,  entitled  “Work  for  Relief”  by  Brian 
Iverson  of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council,  had  this 
to  say: 

“Calling  for  a  return  to  the  woodpile  is  no  longer  an 
acceptable  answer.  Nor  does  it  make  economic  sense.  The 
myth  that  many  public  assistance  recipients  are  lazy  or 
shiftless  has  long  since  been  exposed  both  by  our  wartime 
experience  (when  even  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
worked)  and  more  recently  by  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  But  we  do  know 
that  people  who  possess  only  limited  skills  today  require 
special  assistance  if  they  are  going  to  fulfil  a  productive 
economic  role  in  our  technological  world,  if,  in  short,  they 
are  to  find  jobs.  And  above  all  else,  jobs  must  be  available. 

But  surely,  it  might  be  argued,  putting  the  employable 
unemployed  to  work  is  better  than  permitting  them  to  sit 
idly  at  home — if  unemployed  men  do  in  fact  sit  idly  at 
home.  Few  people  would  disagree  that,  for  anyone,  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  is  better  than  idleness  and  worry,  for  the 
psychological  effect  of  prolonged  unemployment  is  very 
bad.  But  it  is  most  important  that  we  distinguish  between 
forced  labour  and  genuine  jobs. 

A  further  area  of  confusion  arises  in  considering  the 
value  of  active  work  to  the  individual.  It  is  often  stated  by 
those  advocating  ‘work  for  relief’  programs  that  if  applicants 
for  public  assistance  can  be  assigned  to  relief  projects  they 
will  be  enabled  to  maintain  skills  and  habits  of  work,  and 
that  this  will  facilitate  their  re-entry  into  the  regular  labour 
force.  While  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  this 
commendable  objective  has  been  reached  in  a  few  American 
projects,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  establishes  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  achieve  than  might  be  supposed,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  type  of  work  project  usually  chosen.  And  here 
a  disturbing  paradox  emerges.  If  socially  useful  projects  can 
be  found  for  a  ‘work  for  relief  scheme,  they  inevitably 
reduce  the  number  of  jobs  otherwise  available  under  regular 
public  works  programs. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  place  for  work  activity  in  a  re¬ 
habilitation  or  retraining  program.  But  in  such  cases  the 
objective  is  to  enhance  the  employability  of  the  individual 
so  that  he  can  obtain  and  hold  gainful  employment  in  the 
normal  labour  market,  not  to  exact  the  pound  of  flesh. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  With  the  Canadian 
unemployment  rate  ranging  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  labour  force,  the  day  has  passed  when  the  individual 
can  be  expected  to  ‘make  it  on  his  own  .  Our  basic  educa¬ 
tional  systems,  as  well  as  job  training  facilities  are  not  yet 
geared  to  present-day  requirements.  Massive  retraining 
programs  may  be  necessary  if  the  full  potential  of  Canadas 
present  labour  force  is  to  be  realized.  1  o  assign  all  those 
who  are  now  unemployed  to  ‘work  foi  relief  programs 
would  be  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the  corner  of  a  rug. 
We  might  not  see  it  so  readily,  but  it  would  still  be  there. 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  a  brief 
submitted  to  the  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  is  essentially  not  enough  jobs  available  of 
a  type  which  many  welfare  recipients  can  satisfac¬ 
torily  fill. 

“The  average  welfare  recipient  must  be  recognized  as 
a  ‘displaced’  person  —  displaced  by  our  changing  social 
economy — i.e.  pre-fabricated  construction,  machines,  auto¬ 
mation.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  work  available  for 
the  labourer  of  40  to  60  years  of  age.  Even  younger  men 
who  are  unskilled  frequently  cannot  be  employed.  At  pres¬ 
ent  approximately  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force 
in  Canada  is  unemployed.  The  big  majority  of  these  persons 
are  unskilled  workers.  In  spite  of  an  unprecedented  building 
boom  in  Alberta,  the  majority  of  unemployed  workers  came 
from  construction  labouring. 

Within  the  total  there  are  a  few  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  persons.  Because  of  repeated  failures,  these  men,  for 
psychological  reasons,  are  unemployable — they  compulsively 
re-enact  their  failure  in  order  to  blame  society  instead  of 
themselves.  The  long  term  skilled  help  of  a  social  worker  is 
the  main  alternative  for  this  individual.” 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  organize  specific  work  projects 
for  welfare  recipients.  This  may  have  had  merit 
during  the  depression  when  work  simply  was  not 
available.  Under  these  conditions  “leaf  raking”  may 
have  been  better  than  nothing.  “Make  Work  Pro¬ 
jects”  simply  aren’t  good  enough  today.  The  objec¬ 
tive  should  be  rather  to  fit  these  people  back  into 
the  stream  of  employment  where  they  perform  useful 
services  and  receive  the  market  rate  of  pay.  In  short 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  rehabilitation  of  welfare 
recipients  rather  than  on  insisting  that  they  work  at 
something  whether  or  not  such  work  is  productive. 

J.  Preventive  Welfare  Field 

We  regard  this  aspect  of  the  welfare  program 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult.  We  cannot  ignore  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  promise  which  it  holds  both  in  restoring 
the  well  being  of  troubled  citizens  before  they  appear 
on  the  welfare  rolls  and,  in  the  longer  run,  of 
staunching  the  flow  of  welfare  dollars. 

The  real  problem  lies  in  detecting  the  marginal 
family  and  offering  help  before  a  crisis  occurs.  In 
this  sense  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  rehabilita¬ 
tion  which  can  only  be  attempted  after  a  breakdown. 
In  an  able  brief  presented  to  this  Committee  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  it  is  argued  that  pre¬ 
vention  is  a  community  responsibility  and  cannot 
be  implanted  from  the  outside — i.e.,  it  must  originate 
within  the  community  consciousness  and  must  have 
regard  to  the  total  cross  section  of  community  life 
and  its  economic,  health,  educational,  religious,  and 
social  aspects.  It  is  suggested  that  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  to  offer  encouragement  and  guidance 
to  the  community  to  enable  it  to  mobilize  its  energy 
and  resources  for  self-betterment  —  in  short,  for 
community  organization. 

The  following  guide  lines  have  been  suggested 
as  an  approach  to  this  problem: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  community  screening  and  referral 
centre  which  would  keep  a  registry  of  public  and  volun¬ 
tary  resources  and  try  to  co-ordinate  activities  so  as  to 
avoid  needless  duplication. 
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2.  Establishment  of  a  local  group  to  stimulate  work  pro¬ 
grams  to  supplement  income  of  marginal  families. 

3.  Organization  of  a  group  to  stimulate  housing  and  re¬ 
housing  programs  for  marginal  families. 

4.  The  development  of  recreational  facilities  for  all  ages 
and  categories  of  people,  recognizing  the  need  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  use  of  increasing  leisure  time. 

5.  The  development  of  counselling  services  re: 

(a)  Marital  problems  and  family  planning 

(b)  Child  behavior  problems 

(c)  Alcoholism 

(d)  Legal  problems 

(e)  Budgeting  and  credit  buying 

(f)  Educational  problems 

(g)  Intelligent  re-location  of  families 

(h)  Unwed  mothers 

6.  The  organization  of  day-care  centres  for  children  of 
working  mothers  and  homemaker  services  for  tempo¬ 
rarily  incapacitated  parents. 

7.  The  promotion  of  research  on  use  of  community  funds 
and  resources,  and  in  forecasting  changing  conditions 
requiring  the  development  of  new  resources. 

The  Committee  is  under  no  illusions  about  the 
difficulties  of  mobilizing  local  resources  to  help  mar¬ 
ginal  families  to  help  themselves.  The  greater  con¬ 
tribution  in  this  field  has  been  provided  by  the 
private  agencies  who  have  the  qualified  personnel, 
the  time,  and  the  will  to  help. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  prevention  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  welfare  structure. 

1.  More  time  should  be  devoted  to  children  in  foster  homes 
by  their  welfare  worker  and  in  finding  better  foster 
homes  which  will  make  possible  fewer  transfers  of 
children  from  home  to  home.  It  would  also  be  desirable 
to  move  children  more  quickly  from  institutions  to  foster 
homes. 

2.  The  better  welfare  workers  should  be  assigned  to  the 
care  of  children  who  are  government  wards  and  who 
are  available  for  adoption.  Many  social  workers  are  not 
qualified  by  training  or  temperament  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  child  placement. 

3.  At  the  local  level  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
upon  keeping  children  in  their  own  homes  and  helping 
parents  to  care  for  these  children  rather  than  having 
them  made  wards  of  the  government. 

4.  Better  counselling  service  to  the  unmarried  mother  and 
her  family,  if  possible,  offers  hope  of  reducing  the 
large  number  of  girls  who  are  repeaters.  Some  40  per 
cent  of  the  illegitimate  births  are  given  by  mothers  who 
have  had  a  previous  illegitimate  child. 

5.  In  granting  assistance  to  families  under  the  public 
assistance  programs,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  an  assessment  of  the  people  involved — what  is  their 
total  situation  and  to  what  extent  can  they  exploit  their 
own  resources  in  order  to  help  themselves?  Once  assist¬ 
ance  is  granted  a  greater  continuing  effort  with  the 
recipient  should  be  offered  with  the  goal  of  getting  him 
back  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  This  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  lacks  of  our  present  welfare  program  at 
both  the  local  and  provincial  level. 

A  Social  Planning  and  Development  Branch 
has  been  set  up  within  the  Department  and  one 
position  filled.  The  intent  was  to  define  the  area  of 
prevention,  establish  the  Department's  responsibility 
and  assess  the  resources  available  to  meet  this  need. 
A  planning  committee  including  all  the  branch  heads 
from  Central  Office  has  been  formed  and  visits  made 


to  a  considerable  number  of  local  communities 
throughout  the  Province.  These  visits  establish — 

“that  communities  are  generally  full  of  resources  to 
treat  much  of  their  own  ills  but  that  there  is  little  or 
no  general  organization  or  planning  in  their  activity”. 

It  is  apparent  that  community  development 
offers  a  convenient  approach  to  preventive  welfare. 
Community  development  has  been  placed  under  a 
cabinet  committee  and  may  finally  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Development.  Its  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  might  hamper 
its  work  by  tarnishing  its  public  image. 

The  Social  Planning  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment — 

“is  involved  in  a  group  fostering  the  need  for  more 
public  information  in  planned  parenthood.  Our  case¬ 
loads  are  filled  with  unwanted  children  born  without 
any  public  conscience  into  poverty  and  ignorance  and, 
apart  from  the  human  suffering,  burdening  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  ever  increasing  numbers”. 

K.  Rehabilitative  Welfare  Work 

The  budgeted  outlay  for  1964-65  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  about  $130,000  apart  from  Metis  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Reimbursements,  largely  from  the  Federal 
Government  amount  to  about  $44,440. 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  largely  confined 
to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  unemployed  han¬ 
dicapped  persons  suffering  from  physical  or  mental 
deficiencies.  Four  workshops  are  maintained  in  Ed¬ 
monton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat. 

The  most  promising  area  for  the  extension  of 
rehabilitation  services  would  appear  to  be  in  di¬ 
recting  public  assistance  clients  who  could  benefit 
therefrom  into  retraining  programs. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  General  Conclusions 

The  Committee  was  impressed  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  meeting  ade¬ 
quately  the  welfare  needs  of  our  citizens  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  competence  and  dedication  of  the  civil 
servants  and  private  citizens  who  are  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  these  needs.  We  offer  the  following  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations. 

The  structure  of  “the  welfare  machine”  is  al¬ 
most  as  complex  as  the  problems  with  which  it  is 
striving  to  cope.  Three  levels  of  government  are  in¬ 
volved  —  each  sharing  in  the  costs  and  in  adminis¬ 
tration  —  and  private  agencies  are  supplementing 
government  services  in  those  areas  in  which  inter¬ 
ested  citizens  feel  that  governmental  services  are  in¬ 
adequate  or  that  they  themselves  can  best  make  a 
contribution. 

The  maze  of  government  programs  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial  level  is  gradually  being  simplified  and  con¬ 
solidated.  The  old  categorical  pensions  for  widows, 
mothers  and  disabled  persons,  along  with  Supple¬ 
mentary  Allowances,  for  all  of  which  no  new  appli- 
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cations  were  accepted  after  the  implementation  of  the 
Social  Allowance  Program  in  June  of  1961  will 
gradually  disappear.  Those  clients  who  elected  not 
to  transfer  to  the  newer  program  will  be  removed 
from  the  rolls  as  they  become  eligible  for  Old  Age 
Security  or  are  deceased.  As  Supplementary  Allow¬ 
ances  are  replaced  by  Social  Allowances  the  Federal 
Government  will  share  half  the  cost. 

We  note  with  approval  the  efforts  being 
presently  made  by  the  Department  to  bring  the  three 
shared  programs  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Disabled 
Persons  Allowance  and  Blind  Persons  Allowance 
under  the  Social  Allowance  Program.  These  are  now 
pensions,  paying  $75  monthly.  Allowances  based 
upon  need  seem  more  equitable,  simpler  to  adminis¬ 
ter  and,  we  think,  will  prove  no  more  costly.  This 
change  is  contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  such  approval  seems  likely  to  be 
given  as  a  number  of  provinces  are,  we  understand, 
in  favor  of  such  a  change. 

B.  Recommendations 

1.  The  Committee  is  in  agreement  that  the 
two  conditions  of  residence  and  employability  should 
be  removed  from  the  granting  of  social  assistance. 
Both  of  these  criteria  are,  in  many  instances,  in¬ 
capable  of  easy  interpretation  and  lead  to  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  With  their  removal  the  municipali¬ 
ties  would  handle  a  higher  proportion  of  the  grants 
under  Social  Assistance.  However,  since  the  Province 
is  already  reimbursing  the  municipalities  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  this  program  and  would  continue 
to  do  so,  the  additional  burden  to  the  municipalities 
should  not  prove  onerous.  The  effect  of  the  removal 
of  these  qualifications  for  Social  Assistance  would 
leave  this  program  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipalities.  The  Provincial  Government  would 
continue  to  operate  hostels  for  transient  unemployed 
in  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

The  implementation  of  these  changes  would 
eventually  result  in  three  major  welfare  programs 
for  Alberta: 

1.  The  Federal  Old  Age  Security  Program  to  be  replaced, 
probably  after  January  1,  1966,  by  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan 

2.  The  Provincial  Social  Allowance  Program 

3.  The  Municipal  Social  Assistance  Program 

Such  a  simplification  would,  we  think,  make 
for  an  overall  program  which  would  be  easier  to 
administer  and  to  understand.  However,  while  the 
Committee  is  agreed  upon  the  need  for  simplification 
of  the  Social  Assistance  Program,  it  wishes  to  reserve 
judgment  upon  whether  it  should  be  transferred  to 
the  municipalities  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
survey  the  whole  field  of  provincial-municipal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

2.  We  have  been  concerned  with  duplication 
between  the  welfare  facilities  operated  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  those  operated  by  the  larger  cities.  The 
Province  maintains  regional  offices  in  these  centres 
and  the  municipality  a  welfare  office.  The  question 
immediately  presents  itself  as  to  whether  savings 


could  not  be  achieved  by  combining  the  two  offices 
under  one  roof. 

We  think  that  this  is  quite  possible.  The  rele¬ 
vant  consideration  is  as  to  whether  such  savings 
would  be  worthwhile.  Since  the  Province  handles 
child  welfare  and  adoption,  social  allowance  and  the 
pension  programs,  and  since  these  services  could  not 
be  administered  as  efficiently  by  the  municipalities, 
the  provincial  offices  must  be  retained.  Since  many 
citizens  do  not  favor  the  trend  toward  centralization 
of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  we  do  not  recommend  abolition 
of  the  municipal  welfare  offices  in  the  larger  centres. 

3.  In  the  rural  municipalities  we  believe  the 
practice  which  has  been  initiated  in  Leduc-Strathcona 
and  Barons-Eureka  Health  Units  of  appointing  a 
welfare  officer  is  working  well.  The  Health  Unit  staff 
is  able  to  refer  cases  to  the  welfare  officer  and  the 
two  units  work  together  as  a  team.  We  think  this 
development  might  well  serve  other  areas  and  that 
other  rural  municipalities  should  be  encouraged 
to  follow  suit,  if  and  when  such  a  step  seems 
appropriate. 

4.  We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  simplifying  and  lessening  the  paper  work  which 
is  presently  entailed  in  checking  municipal  claims 
for  recovery  of  Social  Assistance  from  the  Province. 
It  would  appear  that  the  precautions  now  being  taken 
to  verify  claims  are  costing  more  than  is  being  saved. 
The  Organizations  and  Methods  Branch,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Provincial  Auditor,  should  seek 
to  devise  a  more  efficient  means  of  effecting  these 
payments. 

5.  From  a  submission  made  to  us  it  would 
appear  that  a  child  may  be  either  a  ward  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  or  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  of  the 
Attorney  General’s  Department  depending  upon 
whether  his  case  is  classified  as  one  of  neglect  or, 
by  court  action,  of  delinquency.  The  child  may  pass 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  the  other  and  possibly  back 
again,  and,  in  each  case,  be  handled  by  a  different 
welfare  worker.  We  recommend  that  this  situation 
be  investigated  to  determine  whether  the  supervision 
of  delinquent  children  should  be  vested  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare 
as  is  the  practice  in  the  provinces  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Saskatchewan. 

6.  From  the  reports  and  submissions  which 
we  have  received  it  is  apparent  that  some  private 
welfare  agencies  are  performing  a  valuable  service. 
Some  of  them  have  qualified  workers  in  specialized 
fields  on  their  full  time  staff.  We  believe  that  the 
Government  might  make  fuller  use  of  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  accredited  Family  Service  Bureaus  on  a 
fee  basis. 

Government  agencies  experience  difficulty  in 
securing  sufficient  experienced  personnel  to  provide 
these  services  and  there  are  distinct  advantages  in 
permitting  the  recipient  to  pay  for  at  least  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  such  services  when  he  is  able  to  do  so. 
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The  purchase  of  Homemaker  Service  to  care  tor  the 
elderly  in  their  own  homes  is  a  good  example. 

The  private  agencies  may  prove  best  equipped 
to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  community  to  pre¬ 
vent  marginal  families  slipping  into  the  need  for 
welfare.  We  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties 
of  preventive  welfare  and  of  rehabilitation  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  concept  of  community  development 
offers  the  best  approach.  Some  help  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  also  prove  essential  to  stimulate  or¬ 
ganization  and  action.  In  the  shorter  run  we  suggest 
that  the  Department  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
their  share  of  the  costs  for  some  retraining  or  educa¬ 
tion  for  selected  recipients  of  Social  Assistance.  Such 
payments  may  represent  a  sound  investment  if  they 
promote  the  regaining  of  the  family’s  financial 
independence. 

7.  The  need  for  more  qualified  staff  is  evident. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  course  in  social  work  at  the  University 
or  Junior  College  level,  or  even  in  the  Vocational 
Schools.  If  instruction  were  offered  in  the  latter  it 
should  be  of  a  practical  or  applied  type.  A  start  has 
already  been  made  at  Mount  Royal  College  in 
Calgary. 

The  present  shortage  of  social  workers  will  not 
be  remedied  for  some  time.  Training  facilities  alone 
are  not  enough — incentive  is  essential.  We  suggest 
that  a  study  be  undertaken  to  compare  the  earnings 
of  social  workers  with  the  earnings  of  those  in  com¬ 
parable  professions.  We  believe  that  further  increases 
in  the  salary  schedules  of  social  workers  would  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  them  available. 

8.  One  of  the  more  effective  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  social  workers  available  is 
to  extend  the  in-service  training  program  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  This  program  is  to 
be  commended  —  our  only  criticism  is  that  it  is  too 
restricted.  Such  courses  should  be  made  available 
to  the  employees  of  other  welfare  agencies  within 
the  Province  as  well  as  to  departmental  employees. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  social 
workers  every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the  spe¬ 
cialized  capability  and  training  of  those  available  in 
actual  social  work. 

9.  We  have  noted  that  an  elderly  couple  may 
receive  up  to  $90  each  monthly  ($75  Old  Age  Se¬ 
curity  plus  $15  Supplementary  Allowance)  and,  if 
living  in  a  Senior  Citizens  Home,  be  paying  $60 
each.  This  latter  charge  of  $60  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  total  cost  in  a  Senior  Citizens  Home,  in¬ 
cluding  overhead  and  increasing  maintenance  as 
these  facilities  age.  It  would  appear  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  increase  the  charge  levied  by  these  homes 
without  imposing  a  hardship  upon  welfare  recipients 
who  are  using  them. 

10.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  insti¬ 
tutional  services  provided  for  emotionally  disturbed 


children  and  adolescents  are  inadequate  and  should 
be  expanded.  However,  in  checking  with  the  De¬ 
partment  we  find  that  some  expansion  is  already 
planned  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  There 
is  a  waiting  list  for  admittance  to  the  Provincial 
Training  School  at  Red  Deer.  The  charge  here  is 
only  $15  per  month.  We  suggest  that  this  be  in¬ 
creased  and  capital  accumulated  to  expand  this  type 
of  facility. 

11.  We  suggest  that  means  be  sought  to  encour¬ 
age  families  receiving  Social  Allowance  to  increase 
their  own  earnings.  The  most  obvious  way  of  doing 
this  is  not  to  reduce  their  welfare  cheque  dollar  for 
dollar  with  their  earnings.  Perhaps  a  sliding  scale 
of  payment  deductions  could  be  worked  out  which 
would  give  welfare  families  an  incentive  progres¬ 
sively  again  to  become  self-supporting. 

12.  The  Committee  was  shocked  by  the  large 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  Province  and, 
particularly,  by  the  number  born  to  teenage  unmar¬ 
ried  mothers  and  to  “repeaters”.  The  Committee  de¬ 
plores  the  social  and  moral  conditions  which  lead  to 
the  birth  of  these  illegitimate  children  and  believes 
that  means  should  be  sought  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  lack  of  birth  con¬ 
trol  information  aggravates  welfare  problems  and  in¬ 
evitably  increases  welfare  costs.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  such  information  should  be  made 
readily  available  to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  it. 

13.  The  Committee  has  refrained  from  making 
any  recommendations  regarding  child  adoption  since 
a  special  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  deal  with 
this  contentious  issue.  We  await  their  report  with 
interest. 

Generally  the  Committee  is  in  favor  of  less  re¬ 
strictive  adoption  procedures.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  qualifications  for  adoption  are  too  rigid  in  Al¬ 
berta.  Such  a  cautious  policy  may  appear  commend¬ 
able  at  first  glance;  its  ultimate  effect  may  be  to 
deprive  some  children  of  an  opportunity  to  become 
well  adjusted  and  useful  citizens. 

14.  While  we  have  not  made  a  detailed  study 
of  the  incidence  of  welfare  payments  in  rural  areas 
we  believe  that  these  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  where  the  farm  units  are  uneconomic 
owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  available  to  the  farmer, 
be  it  poor  soil,  rough  topography,  forest  cover  or 
lack  of  working  capital  for  machinery,  livestock  or 
improvements.  We  suggest  that  a  rural  development 
approach  under  such  a  program  as  ARDA  might 
lead  to  a  significant  improvement  in  the  earning 
capacity  of  rural  families  in  such  sub-marginal  areas 
and  thereby  reduce  welfare  payments. 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  welfare  expenditures 
will  probably  double  during  the  next  decade.  This 
underlines  the  continuing  need  for  greater  revenues 
to  meet  these  expanding  expenditures. 
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I.  PREAMBLE — MODERN  CONCEPTS 

A.  Network  of  Access  Roads 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  1940’s  Alberta 
experienced  growing  pains,  as  did  the  rest  of  this 
country  through  the  post-war  boom  years.  Up  to  this 
time,  Alberta’s  rural  residents  were  willing  to  fall 
back  on  the  team  and  wagon  during  the  spring 
break-up  and  during  rainy  weather  when  country 
roads  were  impassable  to  motor  vehicles.  However, 
with  the  tremendous  economic  expansion  of  those 
years,  the  horse  and  buggy  fast  became  a  legend  and 
roads  became  a  necessity.  As  is  true  in  other  fields 
of  social  capital  financing,  government,  and  in  this 
case,  the  provincial  Department  of  Highways  was 
called  on  to  fill  this  exigency. 

The  development  of  Alberta’s  natural  resources, 
led  by  the  discovery  of  oil,  accentuated  the  need  for 
more  and  better  roads,  as  did  the  development  of 
the  highway  motor  transport  industry.  It  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  some  of  the  assets  derived  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Province’s  natural  resources  must 
be  used  to  acquire  a  new  asset  —  a  network  of  main 
highways  and  access  roads  including  inter  area  and 
market  roads,  elaborate  urban  systems,  roads  to  re¬ 
sources,  and  tourist  roads. 

In  1946,  Alberta’s  main  and  secondary  high¬ 
ways  totalled  4,560  miles.  Included  in  this  total  was 
a  mere  530  miles  of  light  standard  pavement  with 
the  widest  boasting  a  twenty-two  foot  surface  width. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1947  the 
Province  spent  just  over  4  million  dollars  on  high¬ 
way  construction.  By  comparison,  as  at  March  31, 
1964  the  main  and  secondary  highway  system 
totalled  6,520  miles,  of  which  4,088  miles  were 
paved.  Total  construction  costs  during  the  1953-64 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  more  than  31V5  million 
dollars.  Although  costs  have  increased  in  almost 
every  area  since  the  war,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  cost  of  moving  earth  for  road  construction 
has  decreased  with  the  advent  of  modern  earth 
moving  equipment  that  will  carry  up  to  44  yards 
per  load  at  speeds  up  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

B.  Advanced  Standards 

The  advancement  in  standards  from  narrow  two 
lane  highways  to  modern  structures  such  as  the  four 
lane  divided  freeway  type  with  a  total  paved  surface 
of  80  feet  in  width  has  been  even  more  significant 
than  the  increase  in  mileage  over  this  period.  More 
important,  too,  than  those  developments  which  meet 
the  eye,  are  the  increases  in  standards  needed  to 
accommodate  greater  traffic  weights  brought  about 
through  modern  transportation  developments.  It  has 
been  proven  that  width  as  well  as  depth  of  road-bed 
must  be  considered  in  providing  a  high  capacity 
highway  where  the  traffic  volume  is  great. 

A  comparison  in  terms  of  cost  per  mile  of  high¬ 
ways  built  in  1947  with  those  built  in  1964  is 
startling.  In  1947  the  best  road  built  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  per  mile  while  one  section  of  the 
new  four-lane  divided  highway  between  Edmonton 


and  Calgary  cost  as  much  as  $400,000  per  mile. 
Alberta’s  vehicle  registration  has  increased  from 
157,000  in  1947  to  over  half  a  million  at  present, 
and  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  year. 

Historically  roads  were  probably  built  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  adage  “the  squeaking  wheel  gets  the 
grease”.  Hence,  governments  tended  to  use  highway 
development  as  an  instrument  of  political  policy. 
Today  economic  need,  rather  than  a  political  cli¬ 
mate,  must  be  considered  the  primary  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  priorities.  Many  factors  enter  into  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  location  of  a  highway  and  the 
standards  to  which  it  should  be  built.  We  will  refer 
to  the  methods  used  to  resolve  these  factors  further 
on  in  the  report. 

Inevitably,  it  seems,  as  technological  advances 
are  made,  certain  dangers  arise  in  the  resulting 
modem  designs  which  require  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol.  Thus  speed  and  safety  factors  have  become  a 
major  concern  and  a  noteworthy  inherent  cost  in 
the  design  and  maintenance  of  highways. 

C.  Typical  Modern  Highway  Services 

Along  with  new  concepts  in  modern  highway 
design,  new  types  of  highway  services  have  evolved 
to  facilitate  the  safe  movement  of  traffic  on  our 
highways.  Included  in  these  services  are: 

1.  Roadside  and  ribbon  development  controls  which  limit 
access  and  exit  points  along  multi-lane  highways.  (High¬ 
way  commercial  developments  are  limited  to  service 
stations,  restaurants,  and  motels.) 

2.  Service  roads  constructed  to  serve  commercial  develop¬ 
ments. 

3.  Law  enforcement  and  traffic  control. 

4.  Special  maintenance  features  such  as  snow  ploughing, 
sanding  and  salting,  lane  marking,  and  the  placement  of 
standard  highway  signs. 

5.  Highway  campsites. 

D.  Road  Grants  to  Local  Governments 

The  Department  of  Highways  provides  assist¬ 
ance  to  local  governments  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  district  highways  and  local  roads. 
These  grants  are  made  under  three  categories, 
namely,  regular  road  grants,  special  contingency 
grants,  and  natural  resource  road  grants. 

Regular  road  grants  are  paid  to  all  municipal 
districts,  counties,  and  improvement  districts.  These 
grants  are  calculated  according  to  a  formula  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  population,  equalized 
assessment,  terrain,  and  the  use  of  roads  measured 
by  the  number  of  cars  in  the  municipality,  and  are 
based  on  75%  of  approved  cost. 

Special  contingency  grants  totalling  about  3 
million  dollars  each  year  are  made  to  municipalities 
for  the  construction  of  roads  which  either  carry  a 
majority  of  traffic  originating  outside  the  munici¬ 
pality,  or  which  are  exceptionally  difficult  to  build, 
or  where  assessment  adjacent  to  the  road  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  raise  revenue  for  capital  construction. 
These  grants  are  on  a  100%  of  cost  basis,  except 
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where  paving  is  done  and  then  it  is  on  a  75%  pro¬ 
vincial  and  25%  municipal  basis. 

Since  1959  an  amount  of  $500,000  has  been 
voted  annually  for  the  construction  of  natural  re¬ 
source  roads.  These  roads  are  also  built  on  a  75% 
provincial  and  25%  municipal  basis.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  natural  resource  road  60%  of  the  traffic 
on  the  road  must  be  transport  traffic  related  to  the 
development  of  such  natural  resources  as  timber, 
gravel,  or  oil. 

Grants  are  also  made  for  the  construction  of 
main  highways  through  smaller  urban  centres.  These 
grants  are  based  on  a  50%  -  90%  contribution  by 
the  Province.  In  the  case  of  the  large  urban  centres, 
grants  are  made  on  a  basis  of  50%  of  the  approved 
cost  for  the  construction  of  structures  required  gen¬ 
erally  for  through  traffic. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  wishes  to  record  its  gratitude 
to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Highways  for 
the  help  afforded  and  the  information  provided 
during  the  survey. 

The  committee  received  submissions  from  the 
Alberta  Road  Builders  Association,  the  Alberta 
Motor  Transport  Association,  and  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Equipment  Distributors.  The  opinions 
and  the  expert  advice  submitted  by  these  groups 
were  most  useful  to  the  members. 

A.  Departmental  Organization 

The  organizational  chart  of  the  Department  of 
Highways  denotes  by  branch  the  major  functions 
for  which  the  Department  is  responsible.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  accountable  for  the  location,  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  provincial  highway 
system  which  is  composed  of  main  and  secondary 
highways  that  have  been  declared  such  by  the 
Government. 

The  Construction  Branch  with  its  many  divi¬ 
sions  is  responsible  for  the  building  or  reconstruction 
of  provincial  main  and  secondary  highways. 

The  Administration  Branch  maintains  the  ac¬ 
counting  records  for  the  Department  and  manages 
personnel  records  for  950  salaried  permanent  em¬ 
ployees,  860  full-time  wage  employees  and  1,300 
part-time  wage  employees.  The  Administration 
Branch  is  also  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Highways  Stock  Advance.  The  stock  advance  is 
used  to  purchase  equipment  and  supplies  needed  by 
the  Department.  These  in  turn  are  rented  or  charged 
out  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department. 

The  role  of  the  Bridge  Branch  is  that  of  de¬ 
signing  and  building  all  bridges  outside  the  cities 
and  maintaining  bridges  on  main  and  secondary 
highways. 

The  Planning  Branch  is  a  relatively  new  branch 
established  to  recommend  highway  routes,  prepare 
new  projects  well  in  advance  of  the  starting  date, 


complete  an  inventory  of  the  present  system,  and 
co-ordinate  recommendations  from  the  Construction, 
Maintenance,  Bridge,  and  Surveys  Branches  in  con¬ 
nection  with  future  highway  routes. 

The  duties  of  the  Surveys  Branch  are  generally 
outlined  in  the  Province’s  Surveys  and  Expropriation 
Act.  Crews  from  the  branch  are  employed  on  high¬ 
way  surveys,  geodetic  surveys  in  unsubdivided  areas, 
and  other  surveys  as  requested.  The  Surveys  Branch 
is  required  to  prepare  and  preserve  various  maps, 
road  plans,  and  subdivision  plans.  A  growing  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  branch  is  the  purchasing  of  high¬ 
way  right-of-way. 

The  Maintenance  Branch  is  occupied  with  the 
repair  of  highway  and  right-of-way  surfaces,  snow 
removal,  sanding,  line  painting,  lighting,  and  signs 
on  main  and  secondary  highways.  Other  duties  in¬ 
clude  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in 
Improvement  Districts,  the  operation  of  ferries,  and 
the  construction  and  upkeep  of  roadside  campsites. 
Highway  maintenance  costs  vary  according  to 
weather  conditions,  but  inevitably  mount  with  the 
increase  in  miles  of  highway  and  special  services.  For 
sake  of  comparison,  the  average  cost  of  maintenance 
per  mile  was  $259  in  1947  while  in  1964  it  amounted 
to  $958  per  mile. 

Most  of  the  Highways  Department  revenue  is 
collected  by  the  Motor  Vehicles  Branch.  This  branch 
is  divided  into  three  main  sections.  The  Vehicles 
Division  issues  motor  vehicle  licenses  and  permits, 
and  controls  public  service  vehicle  insurance.  The 
issuance  of  operators’  licenses,  the  driver  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  motor  vehicles  claims  fund,  and  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  are  all  administered 
by  the  Operators’  Division.  The  Highway  Traffic 
Board  is  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  school 
buses,  regulation  of  public  service  and  commercial 
vehicles,  control  of  inter-provincial  trucking,  and  the 
issuance  of  overload  and  over-dimensional  permits. 

B.  Systems  and  Methods 

During  our  investigation  this  Committee  ex¬ 
amined  and  asked  for  explanations  concerning  the 
systems  and  methods  used  by  the  Department  in 
determining  highway  needs,  and  in  meeting  those 
needs.  Department  administrators  pointed  out  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  highway  con¬ 
struction  projects  which  could,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  be  undertaken  immediately.  However,  the  an¬ 
nual  budget  has  dictated  that  only  a  certain  number 
of  projects  can  be  undertaken  each  year.  The  policy 
has  been  to  “cut  the  pattern  to  the  cloth”,  and  tra¬ 
ditionally  one  more,  or  one  less  highway  project  has 
been  undertaken  according  to  the  estimated  revenue 
for  that  particular  construction  year.  The  decision 
then  becomes  one  of  priorities  —  what  road  should 
be  built  first? 

At  present,  determinations  commence  with  the 
Planning  Branch  analyzing  traffic  count  data  and 
studying  origin  and  destination  information.  This 
material  along  with  maintenance  cost  figures  will 
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TABLE  1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 
Organizational  Chart 
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give  some  indication  as  to  which  road  must  be  up¬ 
graded,  paved,  rebuilt  or  widended  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  determination  as  to  whether  a  new  road  is 
needed  may  be  more  straight  forward  where  new 
settlements  are  opened  up  or  natural  resources 
discovered. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  Alberta  has  the  highest 
truck  traffic  per  capita  of  any  province,  the  weight¬ 
carrying  capacity  of  the  highway  must  be  decided 
as  this  will  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  be  used  to  construct  the  road.  A 
majority  of  Alberta  highways  are  now  posted  with 
a  72,000  pound  gross  vehicle  weight  restriction. 
Load  limits  are  controlled  by  gross  weight  and  by 
axle  weight  restrictions.  Some  roads  are  still  built 
to  a  56,000  pound  capacity,  but  all  sub-grade  is  of 
sufficient  standard  that  a  72,000  pound  capacity 
can  be  reached  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
surface  basecourse  and  the  pavement  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  A  few  of  the  older  roads  in  the 
provincial  system  are  still  held  at  a  45,000  pound 
restriction.  An  instrument  known  as  the  Benkleman 
beam  is  used  to  measure  the  deflection  of  a  road 
surface.  Deflection  charts  can  thus  be  prepared  for 
a  given  road  or  section  of  a  road.  This  instrument  is 
used  extensively  in  the  spring,  and  when  road  de¬ 
flection  becomes  critical,  a  road  ban  is  imposed. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cronkhite,  Chief  Construction  En¬ 
gineer  for  the  Department  of  Highways,  explained 
to  the  Committee  that  highway  strength  standards 
are  directly  related  to  the  bearing  capacity  of  the 
sub-grade  soils.  Since  Alberta  has  the  greatest  soil 
variation  east  of  the  Rockies,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  map  the  Province  according 
to  construction  soil  types.  The  road-bed  should  be 
of  a  soil  that  can  be  compacted  to  a  high  density  and 
one  that  is  resistant  to  moisture  penetration. 

Where  gravel  is  readily  available,  it  is  used 
as  the  basecourse  for  a  pavement  application.  How¬ 
ever,  where  gravel  is  not  plentiful,  a  soil-cement  base 
is  prepared  by  adding  5  to  7  per  cent  cement  to  the 
local  sand  or  gravel  that  is  available.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  a  testing  laboratory  in  which  samples  of 
the  road-bed  basecourse,  and  pavement  materials  are 
tested  for  strength  and  durability.  Mobile  testing  labs 
are  employed  at  the  construction  site  to  ensure  that 
standards  agreed  to  by  contract  are  met.  Through 
the  use  of  aerial  survey  maps,  gravel  prospecting 
crews  are  able  to  locate  systematically  gravel  de¬ 
posits  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  arrange  purchase 
or  lease  of  these  beds  for  future  construction  needs. 

Along  with  the  aforementioned  considerations 
of  the  present  traffic  volume,  the  carrying  capacity 
required,  and  the  availability  of  materials,  still  other 
factors  such  as  alignment,  user-benefits,  future  traf¬ 
fic  volume,  and  bridge  requirements  must  be  judged 
before  the  right-of-way  is  purchased  and  a  contract 
let. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  construct 
main  routes  that  extend  as  directly  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  two  points,  by-passing  areas  of  dense  popu¬ 
lation.  By-passes  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 


percentage  of  through  traffic  as  opposed  to  stopping 
traffic.  Standards  are  improving  with  regard  to  curva¬ 
ture  and  grading,  with  flat,  wide  curves  proving 
superior  to  elevated  curves  which  are  designed  for  a 
certain  speed. 

Origin  and  destination  studies  are  undertaken 
to  determine  the  traffic  patterns  of  highway  patrons, 
and  by-passes  are  designed  on  the  basis  of  these 
studies.  A  reduction  in  the  mileage  of  a  highway 
route  is  a  real  benefit  to  the  motorist.  The  White- 
court  -  Valleyview  cut-off  which  reduces  the  mileage 
from  Edmonton  to  the  Peace  River  area  is  a  prime 
example  of  this. 

The  volume  of  traffic  which  a  highway  must 
carry  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  should  be  estimated 
to  determine  the  width  of  right-of-way  which  shall 
be  purchased  to  allow  for  widening  of  the  highway 
at  a  future  date.  A  traffic  volume  of  over  4,200  cars 
per  day  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  four-lane 
highway.  The  purchasing  of  right-of-way  is  a  matter 
of  growing  importance  with  the  rapid  increase  in  land 
prices  especially  adjacent  to  urban  areas  where  land 
is  required  for  elaborate  interchanges.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  employs  five  right-of-way  buyers  who  nego¬ 
tiate  for  right-of-way  on  the  basis  of  present  market 
values. 

The  Bridge  Branch  designs  all  bridges  for  the 
Province  and  about  10%  of  the  bridge  jobs  are 
handled  by  department  crews.  Engineering  research 
has  completely  changed  the  bridge  picture  over  the 
past  ten  years.  Since  the  development  of  precast  con¬ 
crete  bridges  and  their  introduction  to  the  market 
in  1951,  bridge  maintenance  and  replacement  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  Research  on  large  spans 
has  led  to  designs  which  cost  about  one-half  as  much 
as  those  built  ten  years  ago.  Culverts,  which  are 
much  less  expensive  than  bridges,  now  represent 
more  than  50%  of  the  structures  placed  each  year. 

In  1951  the  Province  established  a  policy  of 
constructing  bridges  from  four  to  six  miles  apart 
rather  than  at  each  road  allowance.  Since  then  the 
Bridge  Branch  has  been  building  bridges  at  the  rate 
of  400  per  year.  It  is  now  estimated  that  bridges 
must  be  built  at  the  rate  of  about  200  per  year  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  needs.  However,  this  esti¬ 
mate  only  holds  true  if  present  highway  alignment 
and  bridge  capacity  are  adequate  for  the  life  span 
of  the  bridge  (up  to  fifty  years).  Major  bridge  re¬ 
quirements  include  the  replacement  of  the  twenty- 
four  ferries  now  operating  in  the  Province.  The  Chief 
Bridge  Engineer  estimates  that  these  ferries  can  be 
replaced  by  constructing  seventeen  bridges. 

The  construction  of  overpasses  is  also  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Bridge  Branch.  These  structures 
range  in  cost  upward  from  $150,000.  The  federal 
government  participates  on  a  cost  sharing  basis  in 
the  construction  of  overpasses  at  railway  crossings. 
However,  the  applications  are  time  consuming,  and 
the  Province  must  meet  with  rigid  requirements.  In 
order  to  qualify,  the  overpass  must  do  away  with  a 
level  crossing  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  or 
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considerably  reduce  traffic  at  a  crossing  adjacent  to 
the  overpass.  When  a  new  highway  route  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  assistance.  The  federal 
assistance  is  substantial  when  received,  being  avail¬ 
able  on  an  80%  basis  to  a  maximum  of  $500,000 
per  structure. 

During  the  planning  stages  of  a  highway,  the 
Minister  of  Highways  conducts  meetings  in  the  areas 
to  carry,  in  his  words,  “the  judgment  of  the  people” 
before  the  final  steps  of  designing,  purchasing  right- 
of-way,  and  contract  letting  are  taken. 

During  the  study,  Committee  members  wit¬ 
nessed  a  tender  opening  at  which  rigid  requirements 
and  keen  competition  were  in  evidence.  The  De¬ 
partment  requires  a  10%  bid  bond  with  all  tenders, 
a  100%  performance  bond  with  a  liability  insurance 
coverage  of  $500,000  per  accident,  and  a  10%  main¬ 
tenance  bond  on  paving  and  basecourse  work.  As 
many  as  18  contractors  bid  on  medium  and  smaller 
contracts,  and  there  are  seldom  less  than  five  com¬ 
panies  competing  for  the  larger  projects.  Department 
officials  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  present  at¬ 
mosphere  of  competition. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  about  7%  of 
the  construction  with  its  own  crews.  Of  the  amount 
down  by  the  Department  between  6  and  7%  is  done 
with  rented  equipment.  Highway  crews  do  little 
heavy  construction  now.  Rather,  they  specialize  in 
work  that  is  difficult  to  tender  such  as  guard  rail 
construction,  seeding  of  grade  slopes,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  pavement  seal  coating. 

In  addition  to  what  are  considered  normal  high¬ 
way  construction  costs,  Alberta  has  climatic  and 
geographic  difficulties  which  must  be  considered  of 
major  concern.  We  have  already  indicated  that  soil 
variation  is  a  real  problem.  Muskeg  terrain  presents 
considerable  difficulty  in  constructing  a  road,  and 


extreme  temperature  changes  raise  havoc  with  roads 
already  built,  especially  where  moisture  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  road-bed.  Moisture  penetration  is  over¬ 
come  by  elevating  the  grade,  using  all  natural  drain¬ 
age  facilities,  and  by  paving  shoulders.  The  latter 
was  discovered  through  a  research  project  in  which 
the  Department  participated.  Other  benefits  from 
research  were  noted  during  the  investigation.  The 
Department  should  be  commended  for  its  foresight 
in  entering  into  joint  research  projects  which  have 
resulted  in  savings  to  this  Province. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  outline  the  complete  operation  of  any 
department,  it  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  summary 
delineates  the  systems  and  methods  used  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  accomplish  its  function  under  present 
policies. 

C.  Past  Expenditures 

A  study  of  the  actual  expenditure  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways  during  the  past  six  years  re¬ 
veals  a  record  expenditure  of  almost  72  million 
dollars  for  the  1960-61  year  with  a  cut-back  to  about 
62!^  million  dollars  in  1963-64.  The  classified  state¬ 
ment  of  expenditure  outlined  in  Table  2  indicates 
rising  costs  in  administration  and  maintenance  with 
main  highway  and  bridge  construction  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  budget  allotment  and  the  suitability  of  the 
construction  season. 

While  the  trend  in  welfare  expenditure  has  been 
continually  upward  in  terms  of  dollars,  per  cent  of 
total,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  reverse  has  been 
true  with  Highways.  As  mentioned,  in  1960-61  high¬ 
ways  expenditure  was  almost  72  million  dollars, 
amounting  to  21.15%  of  total  expenditure  and 
$54.82  per  capita  whereas  in  1963-64  the  total  was 
62.8  million  dollars  being  15.86%  of  the  budget 
and  $43.78  per  capita. 


TABLE  2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

Classified  Statement  of  Expenditure 
For  the  Year  Ended  March  31 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Administration 

Ferries 

$  1,585,143 
365,768 

$  1,748,053 
326,704 

$  1,901,240 
378,869 

$  1,859,746 
341,527 

$  2,210,556 
392,355 

$  2,141,992 
298,413 

Main  Highways — 

Maintenance 

Construction 

5,367,448 

33,968,288 

5,269,747 

33,994,078 

5,961,125 

39,228,882 

5,961,150 

35,292,397 

6,097,667 

31,076,437 

6,245,024 

32,266,895 

Bridges — 

Maintenance 

Construction 

2,752,748 

6,273,308 

2,826,620 

7,124,432 

3,319,300 

6,746,587 

4,089,866 

6,250,767 

3,366,693 

4,525,615 

3,180,844 

4,826,418 

Grants — 
Maintenance 
&  Construction 

9,264,805 

11,953,245 

13,250,602 

13,324,531 

12,232,879 

12,432,737 

Winter  Works 
Programme 

408,536 

821,713 

1,188,252 

858,685 

1,114,301 

1,433,127 

$59,986,044 

$64,054,592 

$71,974,857 

$67,978,669 

$61,016,503 

$62,825,450 
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I).  Projected  Expenditure 

By  reason  of  past  experience  department  offi¬ 
cials  are  reluctant  to  project  highways  expenditure. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  if  capital 
expenditure  for  main  highway  construction  were  in¬ 
creased  by  30%,  the  Department  could  move  its  pro¬ 
gram  ahead  and  not  run  out  of  projects  for  many 
years.  Main  highway  maintenance,  which  for  the  past 
few  years  has  captured  10%  of  the  highways  allot¬ 
ment  of  over  60  million  dollars,  is  as  unpredictable  as 
Alberta’s  weather.  Heavy  snow  falls  and  prolonged 
icing  conditions  during  the  winter,  combined  with 
rapid  spring  thaws,  can  increase  the  maintenance 
budget  by  10  or  20%.  Apart  from  these  variable 
factors,  maintenance  costs  must  rise  as  more  miles 
of  road  are  added  to  the  highways  system.  Some  of 
these  additions  such  as  the  new  McMurray  road  are 
quite  extensive  and  will  be  added  to  maintenance 
in  the  next  year  or  so. 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  convinced  that 
the  paving  of  gravelled  roads  reduces  maintenance 
costs.  A  comparison  of  maintenance  costs  between 
paved  roads  and  gravelled  roads  on  comparable 
sections  of  highway,  as  shown  in  Table  3,  indicates 
that  during  1963  maintenance  costs  were  from  $200 
to  $1,500  per  mile  higher  on  gravel  highways  than 
on  those  that  were  paved.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that 
when  gravelled  roads  are  paved,  maintenance  costs 
are  reduced. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hanson  in  referring  to  highways  ex¬ 
penditure  states: 

^‘Expenditure  on  highways,  bridges  and  ferries  has 
tapered  off  in  recent  years.  The  government  has  consider¬ 
able  control  in  this  area.  ...  It  would  be  unrealistic, 


however,  to  assume  that  there  could  not  be  considerable 
increases  in  outlays  on  maintaining  an  expanding  road 
system,  especially  in  the  light  of  a  continuously  rising 
number  of  automobile  registrations.” 

As  well  as  built  in  maintenance  cost  increases, 
it  is  likely  that,  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  most 
other  costs  will  increase  by  20%  during  the  next 
eight  years.  Administration  costs  will  increase  with 
the  Motor  Vehicles  Branch  leading  the  way  at  the 
rate  of  about  6%  per  year.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier  in  the  report,  there  are  some  seventeen  major 
bridges  to  be  built  to  replace  existing  ferries  as  well 
as  replacements  and  bridges  on  new  roads.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  cut-back  in  the  bridge 
appropriations. 

At  present  Alberta’s  ratio  of  population  to 
vehicles  is  2.5  to  1.  With  an  expected  population 
of  more  than  1 3A  million  by  1972,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  more  than  710,000  vehicles  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Province  at  that  time.  This,  as  well  as 
other  factors  such  as  access  to  undeveloped  areas, 
indicates  that  the  highways  budget  will  increase  in 
the  future.  It  is  estimated  that  50  to  60%  of  the 
unoccupied  arable  land  in  Canada  is  located  in  Al¬ 
berta.  As  this  area  of  over  13  million  acres  is  settled, 
the  Province  will  have  to  provide  roads  for  its 
occupants. 

Some  of  the  traffic  problems  facing  many  of 
the  older  cities  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States  can  be  averted  in  Alberta’s  two  major  centres 
if  projected  requirements  are  given  consideration  in 
the  near  future.  These  problems  include  purchase  of 


’E.  J.  Hanson,  Financing  Education  in  Alberta,  p.  11,  12. 


TABLE  3.  STATEMENT  OF  TYPICAL  MAINTENANCE  COSTS1 
FOR  THE  1963-64  FISCAL  YEAR 
Comparison  of  Paved  Highway  Sections  to  Similar  Gravelled  Sections 


Asphalt  Surface2  Gravelled  Surface 


Description 

Maintenance 

Cost 

Maintenance 
Per  Mile 

Regravelling 

General 

Maintenance 

Costs 

Total 

Maintenance 
Per  Mile 

A. 

Highway  57 — 

26  miles  of  asphalt 
surface  compared  to 
26  miles  of  gravel 

$3,322.55 

$127.79 

$31,586.16 

$11,459.31 

$43,045.47 

$  1,655.60 

B. 

Highway  27 — 

27  miles  of  asphalt 
surface  compared  to 
29  miles  of  gravel 

$1,234.25 

$  45.71 

$  5,230.12 

$10,842.21 

$16,072.33 

$  554.24 

C. 

Highway  11 — 

5 1  miles  of  asphalt 
surface 

$8,309.02 

$162.92 

Highway  12 — 

46  miles  of  gravel _  —  $16,540.75  $16,540,75  $  359.58 

‘Includes  surface  maintenance  only  since  other  costs  are  common  to  both  paved  and  gravelled  highways 
2In  each  case  the  paved  road  has  a  higher  traffic  volume  than  the  gravelled. 
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TABLE  4.  COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS  GRANTS  TO  COUNTIES, 
MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS,  IMPROVEMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  SPECIAL  AREAS 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


REGULAR  ROAD  GRANTS 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963 


SPECIAL  CONTINGENCY  GRANTS 


300 


300 


200  - 


100  - 


natural  resource  road  grants 


200 


-  100 
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right-of-way,  access  to  new  routes,  and  interference 
with  established  business  patterns.  In  this  regard, 
the  City  of  Edmonton,  through  the  Metropolitan  Ed¬ 
monton  Transportation  Study,  undertook  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  traffic  needs  for  the  City.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  a  network  of  freeways  and  by-passes  to 
handle  Edmonton’s  traffic  requirements  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  system  is 
135  million  dollars  which  includes  35  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  purchase  of  right-of-way.  If  the  Province 
shares  in  this  and  similar  city  projects  which  may 
be  required,  Highways  capital  costs  will  increase 
considerably.  In  this  connection,  it  is  noted  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  allotted  more  than  50%  of  its 
1964  highways  budget  to  construction  within  its 
cities. 

It  is  also  unlikely  that  grants  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  for  road  construction  and  maintenance  can 
be  reduced,  rather  the  reverse  is  expected.  Presently, 
12  million  dollars  or  about  20%  of  the  highways 
budget  is  spent  in  this  field.  Another  area  in  which 
expenditure  is  expected  to  increase  considerably  is 
in  the  purchase  of  right-of-way.  Land  prices  have 
increased  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  and  specula¬ 
tion  in  property  where  roadways  are  anticipated  is 
not  too  uncommon. 


III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  General  Conclusions 

The  Committee  was  favourably  impressed  with 
the  organization  of  the  Department,  and  with  aspects 
of  the  Department’s  operations  which  it  viewed. 
Included  were  the  Testing  Laboratory  and  the  Scona 
Maintenance  Shops.  The  system  of  cost  accounting 
used  by  the  Department  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  its  equipment  is  commendable. 

Members  are  concerned  over  the  requirement 
that  funds  appropriated  for  capital  purposes  and  not 
spent  during  the  fiscal  year  must  be  reappropriated 
in  the  next  year’s  budget.  It  is  suggested  that  pro¬ 
gramming  and  financing  over  more  than  a  one  year 
period  could  assist  greatly  in  the  efficiency  of  work 
where  capital  construction  is  involved.  If  financing 
were  on  a  longer  term  basis,  the  Department  could 
purchase  right-of-way,  acquire  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  project,  and  move  utilities  well  in  advance  of 
construction. 


From  a  study  of  the  graphs  included  on  Table 
4,  the  Committee  concluded  that  Improvement  Dis¬ 
tricts  are  receiving  a  large  share  of  the  grants  for 
road  building  purposes.  It  is  felt  that  some  of  the 
roads  in  Improvement  Districts  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriately  classed  as  development  roads.  The  present 
classification  of  “regular  roads”  for  grant  purposes 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  local  residents,  in  which  case  it  would  appear  that 
these  residents  are  being  better  served  than  many 
residents  of  adjacent  municipal  districts  and  counties. 

B.  Recommendations 

1.  That  legislative  and  administrative  procedures 
be  adopted  which  will  better  facilitate  long-range 
planning  of  the  highway  program. 

2.  That  highway  right-of-way  be  purchased  well  in 
advance  of  construction,  possibly  through  a 
statutory  appropriation. 

3.  (a)  That  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  Province 
district  highway  planning  should  be  extended  by 
the  appointment  of  a  body  similar  to  the  District 
Highway  Board  in  order  to  insure  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  co-ordinated  network  of  district  high¬ 
ways  across  municipal  boundaries. 

(b)  That  the  Department  of  Highways  in  con¬ 
sultation  and  co-operation  with  urban  munici¬ 
palities  give  further  study  to  the  need  for  building 
roads  and  structures  through  and  around  urban 
areas,  and  the  financial  problem  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  such  construction. 

4.  (a)  That  the  Department  of  Highways  carefully 
review  the  scale  of  road  grants  for  Improvement 
Districts.  Where  it  is  found  that  Improvement 
District  roads  are  at  a  higher  standard  than  in 
adjacent  municipalities,  the  grants  should  be 
adjusted. 

(b)  That  in  newly  opened  areas,  road  grants 
should  be  maintained  or  accelerated.  Roads  in 
these  areas  could  more  accurately  be  termed  de¬ 
velopment  roads  and  the  grants  designated  as 
such  rather  than  as  regular  road  grants. 

Recommendations  in  several  areas  affecting 
revenue  and  local  government  have  been  deferred 
until  the  overall  revenue  picture  has  been  viewed  and 
the  Committee  has  met  further  with  representatives 
of  local  levels  of  government.  The  matter  of  a  na¬ 
tional  highway  policy  was  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  it  was  decided  that  a  recommendation 
concerning  this  matter  would  also  be  deferred  until 
further  studies  have  been  made. 
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I.  PREAMBLE— CHANGING  CONCEPTS 

The  prime  objective  of  social  organization  is  to 
establish  an  environment  which  will  permit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  develop  his  full  potential  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  person.  As  a  national  community  we  strive  to 
achieve  an  optimum  output  of  goods  and  services. 
The  objective  is  to  optimize  rather  than  maximize 
output  since  we  value  the  leisure  time  necessary  to 
consume  and  enjoy  the  consumer  goods  and  services 
available.  The  satisfaction  of  the  spiritual  aspirations 
and  the  physical  needs  of  our  people  is  the  end  ob¬ 
jective  of  both  our  social  organization  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  part,  our  highly  complex  productive  machine. 

Although  the  fulfilment  of  human  “wants”  is 
the  objective,  people  themselves  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  means  to  this  end.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the 
final  cost  of  most  products  is  the  cost  of  labour 
necessary  to  their  production.  Investment  in  people, 
be  it  in  the  form  of  health  services  or  education, 
represents  both  a  direct  contribution  toward  our  final 
goal,  the  well-being  of  the  citizen,  and  indirectly  to¬ 
ward  the  strengthening  of  a  means  to  that  end,  the 
productive  capacity  of  those  who  work.  In  the  words 
of  the  economist,  the  allocation  of  resources  to  the 
production  of  health  services  has  both  consumption 
and  investment  effects.  Investment  in  people,  through 
the  provision  of  both  health  and  educational  services 
enhances  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  output 
and  hence  promotes  economic  growth — i.e.,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  national  output  of  goods  and  services. 
This  investment  in  the  human  agent  may  very  well 
be  returned  over  a  period  of  time. 

A.  The  Responsibility  of  the  Individual 

In  the  field  of  health  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  his 
own  health  and  that  of  his  family  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  responsibility  of  his  three  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  other,  is  not  easy  to  draw.  Moreover, 
the  boundary  is  shifting,  not  only  away  from  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  from  the  municipal  to  the  provincial 
government  and  from  the  provincial  to  the  federal. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services  has 
stated  succinctly  what  we  regard  as  the  minimum 
responsibility  of  the  individual. 

“Personal  hygiene,  cleanliness  in  the  home,  balanced 
diets,  precautions  against  accidents,  adequate  rest,  regular 
exercise,  wise  use  of  time  for  leisure  and  recreation;  in 
short,  temperate  living — all  of  these  are  not  only  of  first 
importance  in  the  maintenance  of  health  but  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  individual,  and  in  our  opinion  are 
clearly  his  responsibility.”1 

B.  The  Development  of  Collective 

Responsibility  for  Health  Care 

The  health  and  well-being  of  the  individual  is 
of  public  concern  for  the  dual  reasons  which  we 
have  outlined.  Government  has  entered  the  picture 
both  because  of  this  concern  and  because  it  can  en¬ 
sure  a  healthful  environment  through  pest  control, 
prevention  of  pollution,  sanitary  inspection  of  eating 


places,  of  food  processing  and  of  sewage  disposal. 
Collective  community  responsibility  too,  has  become 
essential,  because  medical  services  are  costly  and 
many  families  stricken  with  illness  either  cannot  pay 
for  the  necessary  medical  and  hospital  services,  or 
would  be  financially  crippled  by  so  doing. 

Two  approaches  have  been  employed  —  both, 
in  effect,  using  the  insurance  principle.  First,  volun¬ 
tary  associations  have  been  formed  with  the  members 
collectively  prepaying  their  medical  expenses  by 
means  of  a  premium.  While  the  statistician  cannot 
forecast  which  individual  may  be  afflicted  he  can 
predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  how  many 
individuals  in  the  group  will  require  service.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  government  may  provide  the  service  and  raise 
the  necessary  funds  by  taxation,  by  a  direct  personal 
charge  or  by  some  combination  of  the  two.  Both  of 
these  approaches  have  been  successfully  adopted  in 
this  province  —  Medical  Services  (Alberta)  Incor¬ 
porated  (M.S.I.)  is  an  example  of  the  first,  the  Al¬ 
berta  Hospitalization  Plan  of  the  second. 

C.  Health  Services — A  Scarce  Resource 

This  Committee  has  been  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  supplying  of  medical  services  and  of  hos¬ 
pitalization  involve  the  use  of  scarce  and  costly  re¬ 
sources;  the  average  gross  earnings  of  doctors  in 
1963  was  $26,180.002  and  the  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  hospital  bed  is  approximately  $20,000. 
The  provision  of  adequate  services  at  a  direct  charge 
which  the  patient  can  afford  is  essential;  the  unneces¬ 
sary  use  of  such  services  or  their  underuse  is  both 
wasteful  and  costly.  A  patient  may,  for  an  outlay  of 
$1.60  per  day,  occupy  a  hospital  bed,  the  cost  of 
which  exceeds  $20.00  per  day.  We  are  concerned 
that  the  patient  be  in  hospital  because  he  requires 
this  care  and  not  because  the  bed  and  board  pro¬ 
vided  are  cheaper  than  that  available  elsewhere. 
While  overuse  of  medical  and  hospital  facilities  is 
wasteful,  so  too  is  underuse.  A  small  hospital  in  a 
rural  area  may  be  utilized  at  only  one-third  of  its 
capacity  and  hence  operating  at  from  two  to  three 
times  its  lowest  necessary  cost  per  patient  day. 

In  framing  our  recommendations  the  Commit¬ 
tee  has  endeavoured  to  be  mindful  of  the  waste  in¬ 
volved  in  either  the  over  or  under-utilization  of  our 
health  facilities  and  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  care  in  the  most  economical  manner 
possible.  As  a  society  we  are  still  far  from  having 
enough  resources  to  satisfy  all  of  our  wants;  im¬ 
portant  as  the  satisfaction  of  health  need  is,  the 
more  of  our  resources  which  we  devote  to  this  end, 
the  less  we  have  available  for  other  purposes.  Even 
in  an  economy  characterized  by  full  employment  and 
a  rapid  rate  of  growth  prudence  and  thrift  in  the  use 
of  resources  is  essential  to  sustained  improvement  in 
our  standard  of  living. 


'Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services,  Vol.  I,  p.  4. 

'’Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services,  Vol.  1, 
p.  809. 
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II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Minister  of  Public  Health,  the  Honourable 
J.  Donovan  Ross,  and  his  senior  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  met  with  the  Committee  on  several  occasions. 
Their  assistance  was  invaluable. 

Submissions  were  received  from  the  Associated 
Hospitals  of  Alberta,  the  Alberta  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  the  Alberta  Dental  Association, 
the  Alberta  Association  of  Registered  Nurses,  the 
Alberta  Chiropractic  Association  and  the  Alberta 
Optometric  Association.  The  briefs  presented  and 
opinions  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  these 
organizations  were  of  great  help  to  the  Committee. 

A.  Cost  of  Health  Services  in  Alberta 

The  Alberta  Government  spends  the  greater 
part  of  its  budget  directly  on  health,  education  and 
welfare  services  for  the  residents  of  the  province. 
Health  and  education  each  claim  nearly  a  quarter 
of  gross  provincial  expenditure,  welfare  one-tenth, 
for  a  total  of  60  per  cent.  The  federal  government 
makes  a  major  contribution  in  all  three  areas  as  do 
the  municipal  governments,  but  the  latter  principally 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Gross  estimated  expenditures  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  for  the  fiscal  year  1964-65 
were  111.3  million  dollars  or  24.7  per  cent  of  a 
total  budget  of  449.7  million  dollars.  The  Federal 
Government  contributed  38.6  million  dollars  of  this 
outlay. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  might  almost  be  termed  “ex¬ 
plosive”.  They  have  increased  in  aggregate  from  44.5 
million  dollars  in  1959,  and  on  a  percentage  basis, 
from  16  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  budget.  On 
a  per  capita  base  outlays  have  risen  from  $36.12  in 
1959  to  $77.69  in  1965.  The  Provincial  Treasurer 
in  his  Budget  Speech  provides  for  a  gross  outlay  by 
the  Department  of  126.3  million  dollars  for  1965-66. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  department  which  administers  the 
health  program  for  the  province. 

B.  Departmental  Organization 

This  Department  is  the  largest  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  3800  established  positions;  300  of  these 
civil  servants  are  occupied  with  general  departmental 
administration  while  the  remaining  3500  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  institutions  scattered  across  the 
province.  Employees  in  hospitals  other  than  those 
administered  by  the  Department  are  not  in  this  total. 

The  organizational  chart  serves  to  indicate  a 
structure  which  is  unique  to  this  Department  of  the 
Alberta  government.  There  are,  in  effect,  two 
Deputy  Ministers  with  the  second  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  autonomous  Hospitals  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  bearing  the  title  of  Executive  Director.  This 
type  of  organization  is  in  contrast  to  that  of  most  of 
the  other  provinces  where  the  hospitals  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  separate  department  or  commission.  The 


administrative  staff  of  the  Hospitals  Division  includes 
some  50  people.  Accounting,  purchasing  and  person¬ 
nel  services  for  this  Division  are  provided  within  the 
Division  itself  and  do  not  come  under  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  functions  for  the  rest  of  the  Department. 
The  Executive  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Minister. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  mental  hospitals 
and  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria  are  administered  by 
divisional  directors  reporting  to  the  Deputy  Minis¬ 
ter  while  the  other  hospitals  are  administered  by  the 
Hospitals  Division.  The  Committee  questions  the 
wisdom  of  this  separation  and  recommends  that  all 
hospitals  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitals  Division.  Should  this  be  done  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  establishing  a  board  for  each 
of  these  institutions. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  title  of  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  causes  some  confusion  when  the  Executive 
Director  is,  in  fact,  discharging  the  responsibilities 
of  a  deputy  minister.  To  label  him  as  such  would 
involve  establishing  a  separate  department,  Hospi¬ 
tals,  with  all  the  necessary  changes  in  legislation.  In 
the  long  run  such  a  change  might  well  be  worthwhile. 
If  this  were  done  the  new  department  would  still  re¬ 
port  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Health  and  Hospitals. 

The  Cancer  Clinics  and  Provincial  Laboratories 
are  administered  by  the  Department  and  not  the 
Hospitals  Division.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
federal  cost  sharing  arrangement,  payments  for  in 
and  outpatient  services  are  made  by  the  Hospitals 
Division  under  the  Hospital  Plan,  while,  of  course, 
provision  is  made  for  the  budgets  of  these  two  or¬ 
ganizations  through  the  Department’s  estimates.  The 
new  75  bed  cancer  clinic  in  Edmonton  will  be  a 
hospital  in  all  but  name.  There  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  good  reasons  to  transfer  these  two  organizations 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hospitals  Division  or  to  a 
new  Department  of  Hospitals  which  would  become 
part  of  a  new  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

The  chart  categorizes  the  fourteen  separate 
branches  of  the  Department.  The  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  established  by  the  first  Public  Health  Act  of 
1906,  is  the  nucleus  around  which  the  present  de¬ 
partment  grew.  Originally  dealing  with  all  health 
matters,  particularly  those  of  an  emergent  nature,  it 
now  functions  as  a  regulatory  body  in  such  areas  as 
sanitary  engineering,  health  inspection  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  communicable  diseases.  It  has  authority 
to  review  the  activities  of  local  boards  of  health  to 
ensure  that  they  are  properly  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

C.  Public  Health  Services 

The  objective  of  the  government  has  been,  and 
is,  to  establish  the  environmental  conditions  essential 
to  the  good  health  of  its  citizens  and  to  ensure  that 
health  services,  including  medical  care  and  hospitali¬ 
zation,  are  available  to  all  residents  at  a  price  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 
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With  the  growth  in  population  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  urban  communities,  health  problems 
have  increased.  Consequently,  through  the  years,  spe¬ 
cial  services  have  been  instituted  to  prevent  epi¬ 
demics  and  to  improve  general  health  conditions. 
Many  services  have  also  been  instituted  to  aid  di¬ 
rectly  those  who  have  contracted  certain  diseases 
requiring  extended  costly  treatment.  Some  of  these 
are: 

1.  A  tuberculosis  control  program  with  no  direct  charge 
to  the  patient. 

2.  Mental  Health  services  providing  guidance  clinics  and 
institutional  care. 

3.  The  cancer  treatment  centres. 

4.  Arthritis  services. 

5.  Cerebral  palsy  clinics. 

The  Provincial  Laboratories  located  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  provide  service  to  all  doctors,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  Boards  of  Health  in  the  Province.  Such  ser¬ 
vice  includes  pathological,  bacteriological,  and  viro- 
logical  examinations  and  the  distribution  of  sera  and 
vaccines  used  for  immunization. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  Division  performs  a 
policing  service  by  examining  water  and  sewage  sys¬ 
tems,  food  processing  and  the  control  of  stream  and 
air  pollution. 

The  Industrial  Health  Division  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  define  health  problems  as  they  relate  to 
industrial  workers  on  the  job.  The  work  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  is  of  a  trouble-shooting  nature,  and  one  of  the 
major  projects  to  be  undertaken  is  a  survey  of  the 
effects  of  occupation  on  the  health  of  workers. 

The  Division  of  Local  Health  Services  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  branches  as  shown  on  the  chart.  Each 
is  responsible  for  an  area  of  service  having  to  do 
with  local  health  problems.  Each  branch  has  its  own 
director  with  the  director  of  the  Division  looking 
after  the  Health  Units  and  Communicable  Disease 
Control  Branches.  The  services  provided  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  are  essentially  of  a  preventive  character  and  are 
supported  by  an  expenditure  of  over  2  million  dol¬ 
lars  annually. 

Local  health  services  are  administered  under 
the  following  three  categories: 

1.  By  city  health  departments,  in  cities  with  a  population 
greater  than  50,000. 

2.  In  smaller  centres  and  rural  areas  by  23  autonomous 
health  units.  This  category  includes  about  94%  of 
Alberta  residents  who  live  outside  of  Edmonton  and 
Calgary. 

3.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated  rural  communities  by  16 
municipal  nursing  services. 

The  local  Health  Services  Division  has  grown 
to  include  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities,  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  health  unit  boards  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters  and  in  a  consultant  capacity  to 
medical  officers  of  health  in  connection  with  tech¬ 
nical  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  health  unit  is  to  provide 
local  areas  with  preventive  health  services.  Although 
the  first  two  health  units  date  back  to  1931  they  did 
not  become  widespread  until  the  introduction  of  the 


Health  Unit  Act  in  1951.  Their  piecemeal  develop¬ 
ment  has  resulted  in  wide  variation  of  population 
size;  they  vary  from  15,000  to  68,000.  Some  areas 
of  the  province  are  still  without  organized  local 
health  services;  these  include  the  sparsely  settled 
areas  of  northern  and  northeastern  Alberta,  some 
improvement  districts  for  which  the  Department  has 
direct  responsibility  and  the  Cardston- Warner  area 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  19,000. 

Each  health  unit  is  administered  by  a  board 
which  is  composed  of  councillors  of  the  major  con¬ 
tributing  municipalities.  Their  operations  are  jointly 
financed  by  the  participating  municipalities  and  by 
the  provincial  government  on  approximately  a  50:50 
basis. 

The  services  offered  by  the  units  normally  in¬ 
clude:  communicable  disease  control;  distribution  of 
biologicals;  testing  for  tuberculosis;  sanitation  in¬ 
spection  of  water,  milk,  restaurants  and  food  stores 
and  of  sewage  disposal;  pre  and  postnatal  services 
for  mothers;  school  health  services;  health  educa¬ 
tion;  preparatory  and  liaison  work  in  connection  with 
mental  health  guidance  clinic  referrals  and  such  den¬ 
tal  services  as  inspection  and  cleaning,  topical  appli¬ 
cation  of  fluorides,  teaching  of  dental  care  and 
emergency  treatment.  The  staff  normally  consists  of 
a  medical  officer  who  is  an  M.D.,  a  senior  nurse,  a 
sanitary  inspector,  a  stenographer-technician,  a  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  (part-time),  and  in  some  units  a 
dental  officer,  staff  nurses  and  dental  assistants. 

Since  the  Government  has  announced  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  appoint  a  legislative  and  lay  committee  to 
study  preventive  health  services  in  Alberta  we  do  not 
wish  to  attempt  to  anticipate  their  findings.  However, 
the  Committee  was  impressed  with  the  desirability 
of  replacing  curative  and  rehabilitative  services 
wherever  possible  with  preventive  health  services. 
The  possible  savings  are  vividly  highlighted  by  the 
much  greater  economy  in  terms  of  lives  and  dollars 
of  immunizing  against  poliomyelitis  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  treating  those  afflicted  with  the 
disease. 

An  extension  of  local  health  services  to  the 
north  and  northeastern  part  of  the  province  should 
be  undertaken.  Preventive  services  directed  at 
venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis  particularly  war¬ 
rant  this  extension.  Dr.  E.  S.  O.  Smith,  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Local  Health  Services,  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  inclusion  in  organized  local  health  ser¬ 
vices  be  obligatory  for  every  municipality.  We  con¬ 
cur  and  suggest  that  the  Health  Unit  Act  be  amended 
to  bring  all  settled  areas  into  health  units. 

We  also  recommend  a  rearrangement  of  health 
unit  boundaries  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  proposed 
to  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Smith  and  outlined  on  the 
accompanying  map.  The  boundaries  of  health  units 
should  be  established  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  coter¬ 
minous  with  existing  municipal  boundaries.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  service  is  less  for 
larger  units  and  propose,  therefore,  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  larger  units  each  including  a  population  of 
from  60,000  to  120,000.  Such  units  would  permit 
specialization  among  a  larger  number  of  personnel, 
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TABLE  2.  MAP  OF  PROPOSED  REARRANGEMENT  OF  HEALTH  UNITS 
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greater  flexibility  during  periods  of  nursing  staff 
shortage,  fuller  utilization  of  staff  and  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  staff  promotion  which  will  aid  in  re¬ 
cruiting  a  higher  calibre  of  personnel. 

In  reorganizing  the  boundaries  of  health  units 
consideration  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  to  the 
organization  of  local  welfare  services.  If  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  attach  welfare  officers  to  the 
health  units  as  has  been  done  in  Strathcona  and 
Barons-Eureka  this  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  size 
of  the  reorganized  unit. 

The  Division  of  Social  Hygiene  is  organized  to 
provide  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  in  the  de¬ 
tection  and  control  of  venereal  disease.  There  are 
clinics  operating  in  Alberta’s  three  largest  cities  and 
a  mobile  clinic  operating  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Province.  The  city  clinics  are  directed  by  part-time 
physician  specialists  while  the  mobile  clinic  is  super¬ 
vised  by  a  male  nurse.  Routine  blood  tests  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  productive  method  of  de¬ 
tecting  social  diseases.  The  mandatory  premarital 
examination,  hospital  admission  tests,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  contacts  of  diagnosed  cases  are  the  chief  means 
used  to  discover  those  infected. 

The  tuberculosis  control  program  is  aimed  at 
detecting  and  treating  every  case  of  tuberculosis 
whether  it  is  active  or  inactive.  The  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  which  includes  the  Aberhart 
and  Baker  Memorial  Sanatoria,  is  about  2Vi  million 
dollars  annually.  No  direct  charge  is  made  to  the 
patient.  The  Director  of  the  Tuberculosis  Control 
Division  indicated  to  the  Committee  that  costs  will 
not  likely  rise  in  this  field  since  the  number  of  days 
required  for  treatment  of  a  case  has  decreased  with 
the  use  of  modern  drugs.  He  emphasized,  however, 
that  detection  and  out-patient  services  will  increase 
if  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  tuberculosis  sanatoria  are  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  for  children  who  are  confined  for 
treatment,  and  the  Occupational  Therapy  Depart¬ 
ment  aids  in  both  treatment  and  educational 
programs. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  handles  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  divorces  and  deaths. 

The  Division  of  Mental  Health  provides 
through  its  organization  both  treatment  and  preven¬ 
tive  programs.  The  treatment  aspect  is  carried  out 
through  the  mental  hospitals  at  Ponoka  and  Oliver 
along  with  three  auxiliary  hospitals  at  Camrose, 
Claresholm  and  Raymond.  Full-time  guidance  clinics 
at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Red  Deer 
along  with  branch  clinics  at  Grande  Prairie  and 
Medicine  Hat  are  operated  to  provide  preventive 
care.  The  Division  also  operates  the  Provincial 
Training  School  for  mentally  defective  children  and 
the  Deerhome  Institute  for  mentally  retarded  adults. 
Both  are  located  in  the  City  of  Red  Deer. 

The  Division  of  Cancer  Services  centres  its 
work  in  the  two  main  clinics  at  Edmonton  and  Cal¬ 
gary  where  diagnosis  and  radiotherapy  are  adminis¬ 
tered.  Mainly  diagnostic  services  are  provided  at  the 
Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  Clinics.  It  is  likely  that 


costs  will  rise  in  this  Division  when  additional  ser¬ 
vices  are  added  with  the  construction  of  a  new  75 
bed  clinic  in  Edmonton.  The  cost  of  this  service  is 
now  just  under  the  1  Vi  million  dollar  mark.  Cancer 
claims  more  lives  than  any  other  disease  except 
cardio- vascular  ailments. 

The  Division  of  Arthritis  Services  is  relatively 
small  with  clinics  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Pa¬ 
tients,  up  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  are  accepted  for  treatment.  The 
Department  indicated  that  it  is  considering  turning 
the  arthritis  services  over  to  a  private  foundation. 

The  Medical  Services  Division  with  its  8 
branches  is  responsible  for  all  medical  services  apart 
from  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  mental  health.  The 
Cerebral  Palsy  Service  Division  will  also  come  under 
the  Medical  Services  Division  when  the  new  hospital 
for  handicapped  children  is  opened.  The  Alberta 
Medical  Plan,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately 
in  the  Committee’s  findings,  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Division  with  the  expenditure  for  the  Plan  ex¬ 
pected  to  approach  the  3  million  dollar  mark  in  the 
next  year  of  operation. 

The  General  Administration  Division  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  accounting,  purchasing  and  the  management 
of  the  3,800  positions  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Hospitals  Division,  which  we  referred  to 
earlier  in  the  report,  each  Division  Director  reports 
to  the  Deputy  Minister  on  medical  matters  and  deals 
with  the  Assistant  Deputy  on  administrative  matters. 

D.  Hospitalization 

The  hospital  plan  now  in  operation  in  this 
province  came  into  being  on  April  1,  1958.  The 
system  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  provinces  to 
provide  hospital  services  was  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Services  Act  of 
1957. 

Although  the  average  total  cost  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  in  an  acute  hospital  is  about  $25  per  patient 
day,  the  direct  charge  to  the  patient  varies  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  day  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  hospital.  These  direct  charges  to  the  patient,  or 
co-insurance  charges  as  they  are  called,  cover  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Property  owners  con¬ 
tribute  some  12  per  cent  of  the  cost  through  a  4  mill 
tax;  the  Provincial  Government  contributes  about 
38  per  cent  and  the  Federal  Government  42  per  cent. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  Alberta’s  general  hospitals  for  the  years  1962 
and  1963  together  with  the  source  of  the  funds 


expended: 

1962 

1963 

Patient’s 

Share 

$  4.673,887 

8.5% 

$  4,884,602 

7.7% 

Municipal 
Share  _ 

.  7,068.729 

12.8 

7,250,000 

11.4 

Prov.  Govt. 
Share  _ 

.  20.038.685 

36.3 

24,461,964 

38.5 

Federal  Govt. 
Share  _ 

’  23,423,417 

42.4 

26,930,000 

42.4 

$55,204,718 

100.0% 

$63,526,566 

100.0% 
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The  outlay  for  1964  was  69.8  million  dollars  and 
the  Budget  estimate  for  1965  is  85.2  million  dollars. 

The  following  types  of  hospitals  are  providing 
service: 

1.  Active  Treatment  Hospitals 

Active  treatment  hospitals  have  developed  un¬ 
der  three  categories,  namely,  municipal,  provincial, 
and  voluntary,  and  are  primarily  designed  to  provide 
short  term  hospitalization.  There  are  presently  107 
active  treatment  hospitals  operating  in  the  Province. 
Two  hospitals,  the  University  and  the  Glenrose  are 
provincial  general  hospitals  while  34  come  under  the 
voluntary  category  and  the  remaining  71  are  muni¬ 
cipal.  The  rated  capacity  of  these  hospitals  is  8,631 
beds  plus  1,575  bassinets  representing  5.9  active 
treatment  beds  per  1,000  population. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  available  to  Alberta  residents  as  com- 


pared  to  the  national  average. 

Type  of  Hospital 

Alberta 

Canada 

Active  Treatment 

(beds  per  1,000) 

5.9 

5.1 

Auxiliary  (beds  per  1,000) 

1.4 

— 

7.3 

5.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hospitals  vary  in 
size  from  7  to  1,007  beds.  However,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy  concerning  the  construction  of  new 
hospitals  is  that  they  must  be  at  least  a  30  bed  unit. 
In  addition  to  the  8,631  beds  presently  in  operation, 
new  facilities  added  in  1965  will  result  in  a  net 
increase  of  251  beds. 

2.  Auxiliary  Hospitals 

The  auxiliary  or  chronic  hospital  program  is  a 
relatively  new  undertaking  which  was  begun  in  1959. 
The  purpose  of  the  auxiliary  hospital  is  to  care  for 
patients  requiring  hospital  treatment  of  a  less  inten¬ 
sive  nature  than  is  provided  in  active  treatment 
hospitals. 

There  are  presently  24  auxiliary  hospitals  in 
operation  providing  a  total  of  2,017  beds  or  1.4 
per  1,000  population.  Six  of  these  hospitals  are  un¬ 
der  private  ownership  and  the  remaining  18  are 
municipally  owned.  It  is  expected  that  an  additional 
100  beds  will  become  available  under  this  program 
during  1965. 

Treatment  in  auxiliary  hospitals  is  available  to 
patients  at  a  direct  charge  to  the  patient  of  $1.50 
per  day. 

3.  Federal  Hospitals 

There  are  five  Federal  Government  hospitals 
with  a  total  capacity  of  996  beds  operating  in  Al¬ 
berta.  These  hospitals  are  reimbursed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Hospitals  Division  for  services  provided  to 


in-patients  eligible  for  insured  services  under  the 
Alberta  Hospitalization  Benefits  Plan. 

In  summary,  the  Province  has  a  total  of  131 
active  treatment  and  auxiliary  hospitals1  with  a  rated 
bed  capacity  of  10,648  being  7.3  beds  per  1,000 
population.  By  comparison,  in  1947  the  Province 
had  102  hospitals  with  a  capacity  of  6,053  beds  pro¬ 
viding  6.3  beds  per  1,000  population. 

4.  Nursing  Homes 

In  1964  the  Government  instituted  the  Al¬ 
berta  Nursing  Home  Plan  which  is  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Hospitals  Division.  The  Plan 
provides  for  domiciliary  and  personal  care  for  senior 
citizens  who  are  not  well  enough  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  senior  citizens  homes  and  yet  do  not  require 
hospital  treatment.  However,  accommodation  is  not 
limited  to  senior  citizens  only,  but  is  extended  to  any 
individual  requiring  personal  care. 

Auxiliary  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Districts 
have  been  authorized  under  the  Nursing  Home  Act 
to  develop  a  nursing  home  program  for  their  area. 
On  the  approval  of  the  district  board,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  can  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
operator  of  a  nursing  home  for  the  provision  of  nur¬ 
sing  home  care  for  eligible  patients.  Eligibility  for 
care  is  determined  by  an  assessment  committee,  and 
the  Department  will  contribute  up  to  $4.50  per  pa¬ 
tient  day  for  each  approved  patient.  The  direct 
charge  to  the  patient  is  $2.50  per  day. 

These  three  types  of  hospitals  and  the  munici¬ 
pally  owned  nursing  homes  are  administered  by  local 
boards.  The  Hospitals  Division  closely  regulates 
those  hospitals  under  its  jurisdiction  including  in¬ 
spection  and  supervision,  approval  of  service  offered, 
authorization  of  new  equipment  and  repairs  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  location  and  construction. 

The  extent  of  the  Division’s  control  is  matched 
by  its  assumption  of  costs  of  operation.  The  active 
hospitals  with  a  very  few  notable  exceptions  recover 
the  whole  of  their  operational  and  debt  servicing 
charges  from  the  Provincial  Government.  In  the 
event  that  a  hospital  board  wishes  to  make  expendi¬ 
tures  for  which  it  cannot  secure  approval  from  the 
Hospitals  Division  it  must  requisition  its  municipal 
council  for  the  necessary  funds.  In  1963  only  19 
of  the  107  active  treatment  hospitals  were  unable  to 
cover  their  operating  expenses  from  funds  provided 
by  the  Hospitals  Division. 

Hospital  construction  costs  have  been  shared 
by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  since 
1948.  The  Federal  Government  makes  a  maximum 
grant  of  $1  per  resident  per  year  on  the  basis  of 
$2,000  per  bed  for  new  construction  and  provided 
the  Province  matches  this  grant.  This  makes  some 
3  million  dollars  per  year  available  for  construction 
purposes.  The  Province  picks  up  the  balance  of  the 


Does  not  include  mental  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sana¬ 
toria. 
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cost  either  by  outright  grant  and/or  by  assuming 
responsibility  for  interest  and  debenture  payments. 
The  owner  of  the  hospital  need  provide  only  the 
site  and  meet  some  minor  incidental  costs  such  as 
landscaping.  Current  hospital  construction  costs  run 
from  $18,000-  $20,000  per  bed.  Hospitals  operated 
by  voluntary  corporations  such  as  religious  orders 
are  eligible  for  federal  and  provincial  grants;  only 
municipal  or  county  hospital  districts  now  known 
as  general  hospital  districts  or  government  is  able  to 
secure  approval  for  the  construction  of  entirely  new 
hospitals  apart  from  additions  or  replacement. 

While  hospitals  in  Alberta’s  major  cities  have 
waiting  lists,  the  occupancy  rate  in  some  ten  hos¬ 
pitals  with  less  than  20  beds  is  less  than  35  per  cent. 
There  is  evidence  that  people  are  by-passing  many 
of  these  smaller  hospitals  in  favour  of  the  large 
metropolitan  hospital.  This  practice,  of  course,  raises 
costs  since  most  of  the  costs  of  smaller  hospitals  are 
fixed  regardless  of  rate  or  occupancy  while  pressure 
on  urban  hospitals  necessitates  new  construction. 

Since  hospital  construction  costs  exceed 
$18,000  per  bed  it  is  imperative  that  all  beds  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  small  hospitals  in  rural  areas 
should  be  built  only  after  a  careful  survey  has  been 
completed.  Both  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  and  the  Associated  Hospitals  of  Alberta 
recommend  a  minimum  hospital  capacity  of  50  beds. 
While  we  agree  with  this  recommendation  for  the 
more  densely  settled  rural  areas  the  minimum  size 
of  30  beds,  as  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  may  prove  more  practical  for  some 
of  the  more  sparsely  populated  districts  of  the 
province. 

Since  only  a  hospital  board  can  elect  to  close 
a  hospital  there  is  a  problem  in  closing  some  of  the 
smaller,  underused  hospitals  now  operating.  The 
Committee  believes  that,  in  such  cases,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  positive  action  by  making  payments 
to  them  on  a  patient-day  rather  than  a  rated-day 
basis.  If  the  local  ratepayers  are  agreeable  to  paying 
the  higher  mill  rate  which  this  change  would  involve 
they  would  themselves  be  supporting  the  excess  costs 
of  local  hospital  service  which  they  are  anxious  to 
retain. 

Representation  was  received  from  a  hospital 
concerning  the  rated  bed  payments  made  to  hospi¬ 
tals  having  schools  of  nursing.  It  was  maintained  that 
the  rate  structure  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
added  cost  of  such  a  program.  The  Alberta  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Registered  Nurses  also  recommended  as 
follows  in  this  regard: 

“The  Government  should  recognize  the  extra  costs 
accruing  to  a  hospital  operating  a  school  of  nuising.  ‘his 
recognition  should  be  in  terms  of  additional  monies  to  covei 
these  additional  costs  paid  to  these  hospitals  above  and 
beyond  that  which  would  be  paid  to  the  same  hospital  it  i 
were  not  conducting  such  a  school 

It  appears  that  the  added  cost  of  a  school  of  nur¬ 
sing  should  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  at  large  rauier 
than  by  those  of  the  municipality  having  a  hospital 


with  a  nurses’  training  program.  The  benefits  of 
trained  nurses  accrue  to  all  authorities  operating 
hospitals  and  to  their  patients  and  not  only  to  those 
hospitals  providing  the  training.  However,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Committee  that,  in  effect,  the  cost  of 
training  nurses  was  now  being  provided  through 
grants  from  the  Hospitals  Division  although  these 
costs  are  not  segregated  from  general  operational 
costs. 

E.  Hospital  Financing 

The  Committee  was  somewhat  concerned  that, 
with  the  local  hospital  boards  being  required,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  seek  approval  from  a  senior  govern¬ 
ment  for  virtually  all  of  their  expenditures,  and  on 
the  other,  to  be  reimbursed  for  all  or  nearly  all  of 
these  outlays,  they  had  small  room  within  which  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  and  little  incentive  to 
husband  the  resources  available  to  them.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  local  boards  might  well  be  to  press  for 
the  approval  of  convenient,  but  scarcely  necessary 
equipment,  service,  repairs  and  new  buildings, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  local  citizens  to  whom  they 
are  responsible  would  bear  only  an  indirect  and  in¬ 
finitesimal  share  of  the  cost. 

This  method  of  hospital  financing  compares 
unfavourably  in  this  respect  with  that  employed  by 
school  boards  under  the  Foundation  Program.  Un¬ 
der  the  latter  program  the  school  division  receives 
a  predetermined  grant  based  upon  a  number  of  rele¬ 
vant  factors  and  the  board  then  requisitions  the  local 
Municipal  Council  for  balance  of  its  requirements.  In 
this  way  the  local  board  has  a  direct  incentive  to 
administer  the  school  as  efficiently  as  possible  since 
the  benefit  of  any  savings  which  it  is  able  to  make 
could  be  passed  back  to  its  constituents  in  the  form 
of  a  lower  mill  rate  or  made  available  for  other 
municipal  purposes. 

It  might  be  argued  that  financial  responsibility 
in  this  respect  could  be  achieved  if  all  hospitals  were 
placed  in  a  position  of  having  unapproved  costs  and 
that  this  could  be  rather  readily  accomplished  by 
reducing  the  financial  support  provided  by  the  Hos¬ 
pitals  Division.  We  anticipate,  however,  that  our 
studies  will  show  the  municipalities  already  to  have 
more  financial  responsibilities  than  they  have 
revenues  to  meet. 

The  Committee,  having  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  the  local  hospital  boards  accepting  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  financial  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  their  hospitals,  looked  for  ways  of  placing  hos¬ 
pital  financing  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  used  for 
education  under  the  Foundation  Program.  If  this 
were  to  be  done  a  system  of  annual  payments  to 
various  classes  of  hospitals  based  on  a  combination 
of  factors  such  as  rated  bed  capacity,  utilization,  de¬ 
benture  repayments,  administration  costs  and  nurses’ 
training  would  be  employed.  The  hospital  boards 
would  then  make  up  any  deficit  between  their  total 
costs  and  their  grants  by  a  requisition  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  council.  The  province-wide  4  mill  levy  would 
be  withdrawn  thus  leaving  more  room  for  these  local 
requisitions. 
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In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  greater  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  autonomy  and  fewer  central  controls 
which  such  a  reorganization  offers,  it  suffers  several 
shortcomings: 

1.  The  portion  of  hospital  costs  now  covered  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  met  by  the  4  mill  levy  is  shared  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  this  portion  were  raised  by  the  hospital 
boards  by  a  direct  requisition  it  would  not  be  so  shared. 

2.  The  province-wide  4  mill  levy  has  been  accepted  by  the 
public  and  affords  a  degree  of  equalization  in  the 
sharing  of  hospital  costs  as  between  richer  and  poorer 
hospital  districts. 

The  present  system  is  working  although  it  seems 
necessarily  to  involve  rather  strict  control  of  local 
expenditures  by  the  Hospitals  Division. 

Since  health  and  hospital  services  are  extremely 
costly  and  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  provincial 
budget  is  allocated  to  this  service  the  government  is 
obligated  to  control  expenditures  for  construction, 
operation  and  equipment  rather  rigorously.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  administrative  structure  is 
such  as  to  attenuate  any  incentives  which  the  local 
board  may  have  to  husband  their  resources.  These 
controls  then  tend  to  become  irksome  to  the  local 
boards.  In  their  brief  to  the  Committee  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Hospitals  of  Alberta  stressed  this  point: 

“It  seems  inevitable  that  these  controls  become  gradually 
more  numerous  and  extensive  and  become  the  cause 
of  irritation,  frustration  and  dissatisfaction.  The  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  detailed  administrative  control  is  gradually 
transferring  the  role  of  ‘decision  making’  from  hospital 
boards  to  the  Hospitals  Division  ...  it  would  appear  that 
the  government  is  willing  to  reimburse  hospitals  only  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  which  the  Hospitals  Division, 
rather  than  the  hospital  board,  deems  to  be  necessary  and 
at  prices  which  the  Hospitals  Division  establishes.” 

Presently,  if  a  hospital  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
decision  made  by  the  Hospitals  Division,  it  can 
appeal  to  the  Division  for  reconsideration.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  method  of  appeal,  the  Associated  Hos¬ 
pitals  of  Alberta  states: 

“In  effect,  an  appeal  against  a  decision  which  is  made  to  the 
person  or  group  which  originally  passed  judgment  is  not 
really  an  ‘appeal’  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.” 

The  Committee  suggests  that  this  complaint  is 
sufficiently  serious  as  to  warrant  reorganization  with¬ 
in  the  Department  itself.  This  reorganization  should 
include  the  establishment  of  the  following  boards: 

1.  Hospitals  Administration  Board 

This  board,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitals  Division  and  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Division,  would  deal  with  the  administration  of  all 
hospitals.  It  is  proposed  that  the  mental  hospitals, 
the  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  and  the  cancer  clinics 
should  also  be  included  under  one  administration. 

2.  Buildings  and  Equipment  Board 

This  board  should  concern  itself  only  with  new 
construction,  major  renovations  and  the  purchase 
of  major  items  of  equipment.  It  is  intended  that  it 


should  be  an  interdepartmental  board  similar  in 
function  and  composition  to  the  School  Buildings 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Education.  This  latter 
board  has  one  departmental  member  and  a  member 
from  each  of  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  Any  appeal  from  a  decision  of  this  Board 
should  be  heard  by  the  Hospitals  Administration 
Board. 

3.  Advisory  Board 

This  board,  meeting  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  should  concern  itself  with  broad  policy  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  hospital  administration.  It  should  in¬ 
clude  members  representing  the  medical  profession, 
the  nurses,  the  various  types  of  hospitals  and  the 
Associated  Hospitals  of  Alberta  and  serve  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

F.  Pricing  of  Hospital  Services 

We  have  referred  earlier  to  the  modest  direct 
charge  to  a  patient  who  has  available  to  him  a  costly 
hospital  bed  for  as  long  as  he  needs  it.  We  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  prime  requi¬ 
site  of  an  adequate  medical  and  hospital  program  is 
that  the  patient  who  can  afford  to  pay  should  enjoy 
the  service  without  meeting  any  direct  charge.  We 
shall  refer  later  in  this  report  to  the  free  health  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  available  to  pensioners,  and  welfare 
recipients  and,  at  a  subsidized  price,  to  those  in  a 
low  income  bracket. 

Although  the  total  costs  of  providing  a  patient 
with  a  bed  may  be  $25  per  day  the  direct  charge  to 
the  patient  ranges  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  per  day.  The 
exact  degree  of  effect  of  this  low  direct  charge  upon 
the  utilization  of  hospital  facilities  may  be  subject 
to  conjecture  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has 
a  negligible  deterrent  effect.  If  one  likes  an  occa¬ 
sional  “rest”  in  a  hospital  the  chances  are  that  he 
can  find  an  ailment  and  a  co-operative  doctor,  which 
will  make  such  a  sojourn  legitimately  available. 

Under  the  present  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  the  latter  refuses  to  regard  the  co- 
insurance  charge  as  a  shareable  cost.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  premium  method  of  payment  used  by 
some  provinces  which  is  recognized  as  a  shareable 
cost.  The  Committee  regards  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  one  which  tends  to 
discourage  prudence  and  economy  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  and  to  impede  the  best  use  of  hospital 
facilities. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services 
offers  this  comment: 

“The  provisions  of  the  Act  (Hospital  Insurance  and  Diag¬ 
nostic  Services  Act  1957)  penalize  any  province  that  adopts 
such  charges  by  refusing  to  match  the  revenues  from  author¬ 
ized  charges  as  it  does  revenues  channeled  directly  from 
provincial  funds.  The  Commission  is  concerned,  as  it  has 
said  elsewhere,  with  the  mounting  cost  of  the  hospital  plan 
and  believes,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  a  province  to 
introduce  a  greater  degree  of  prudence  in  the  use  of  these 
services,  which  are  both  reasonable  and  compatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  should  not  be  penalized.” 
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The  Committee  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
Commission’s  recommendation: 

That  section  4  (a)  (ii)  of  the  Act  be  amended  to  remove 
the  penalty  now  imposed  upon  a  province  that  requires  a 
reasonable  per  diem  patient  payment.”1 

The  recognition  of  co-insurance  charges  as  a 
shareable  cost  is  important  since  the  present  schedule 
of  such  fees  is  too  low  in  this  province.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  convinced  that  patients  are  over-utilizing 
some  hospital  facilities  because  the  co-insurance 
charges  are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be.  However 
25  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  any  increase  in  these 
charges  will  be  lost  by  reason  of  a  reduced  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  that  higher  co-insurance  charges  are  justified 
since  they  would  encourage  a  better  use  of  hospital 
facilities. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  co-insur¬ 
ance  charge  be  raised  to  $2.50  per  day  plus  an  ad¬ 
mission  charge  of  $5.00.  This  would,  in  effect,  mean 
a  charge  of  $7.50  for  the  first  day  and  $2.50  for  each 
subsequent  day. 

G.  Medical  Services 

We  have  surveyed  briefly  the  organization  in  this 
province  designed  to  provide  public  health  services, 
largely  through  environmental  control,  and  hospital 
services.  The  third  essential  service  is  medical  care. 

1.  The  Alberta  Medical  Plan 

Every  Albertan,  regardless  of  age,  is  entitled  to 
purchase  a  medical  insurance  policy.  No  medical 
examination  is  necessary.  Maximum  premium  rates 
are  established  by  the  Province  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  set  the  fees.  These  policies 
are  offered  by  an  organization  sponsored  by  the 
doctors,  Medical  Services  (Alberta)  Incorporated, 
and  by  some  45  private  insurance  companies.  The 
plan  covers  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  doctors, 
anesthesia,  X-ray,  maternity  and  psychiatric  care. 

The  monthly  rates  for  coverage  under  M.S.I. 
are  as  follows: 

Single  Married  Family 


Group  Rate  - -  $3.20  $7.20 

Non-Group  Rate  _  4.50  9.50  12.00 


These  effective  rates  are  less  than  the  maximum 
rates  established  by  the  Government  in  regulations 
under  the  Act. 

The  General  Manager  of  M.S.I.  intimated  to 
the  Committee  that  these  rates  are  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  utilization  of  the 
program.  The  introduction  of  out-patient  services 
should  serve  to  modify  medical  plan  rates  since  gov¬ 
ernment  will  now  bear  the  full  cost  of  these  services, 
less  the  direct  co-insurance  charge  to  the  patient. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  out-patient  services, 


’Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services,  p.  53. 


M.S.I.,  the  private  commercial  carriers  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  (through  provision  of  service 
for  pensioners  and  welfare  recipients)  were  paying 
for  out-patient  services  for  about  85  per  cent  of  Al¬ 
bertans.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  medical 
plan  rates  will  be  reduced;  it  does  mean  that  they 
should  be  less  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the  out-patient  service  by  the  amount  of  the  new 
government  contribution. 

Citizens  who  can  pay  their  own  premiums  do 
so.  The  province  accepts  medical  expenses  for  pen¬ 
sioners  and  welfare  recipients.  It  also  pays  part  of 
the  premium  for  the  in-between  group  —  those  be¬ 
low  or  near  “the  hardship  line”.  Those  receiving 
help  are  classed  in  two  groups: 

Group  A — Those  with  no  taxable  income  are  subsidized  by 
amounts  up  to  50  per  cent  of  M.S.I.  rates. 

Group  B — Those  who  have  up  to  $500  taxable  income  are 
subsidized  by  amounts  up  to  25  per  cent  of 
M.S.I.  rates. 

The  Alberta  Medical  Plan  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  comprehensive  medical  care  to  all  residents  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  it.  There  are  some  831,000 
Albertans  insured  under  the  Plan  and  of  these 
187,000  receive  a  subsidy  based  upon  their  taxable 
income.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  400,000 
Albertans  who  are  eligible  for  the  subsidy  or  roughly 
twice  the  number  who  are  now  receiving  one.  Some 
50  per  cent  of  those  being  subsidized  are  from  rural 
areas  while  only  some  22  per  cent  of  Albertans  live 
in  rural  areas. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  15  percent  of  the 
population  who  are  not  covered  are  those  who  are 
in  greatest  need  of  medical  insurance.  Undoubtedly 
some  are  not  covered  because  they  are  unaware  that 
coverage,  and  particularly  subsidized  coverage,  is 
available.  Perhaps  there  are  those  who  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  even  the  subsidized  premium.  On  the 
other  hand  some  young  people  in  good  health  may 
prefer  to  spend  their  disposable  income  in  other 
ways  and  are  prepared  to  gamble;  others,  financially 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  medical  expenses,  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  so.  Surely  this  is  their  privilege  and  one  of 
the  merits  of  a  voluntary  program. 

This  plan  of  prepaid  medical  care  is  also  avail¬ 
able  from  some  private  companies  who  also  offer 
policies  at  a  smaller  premium  but  with  a  deductible 
charge  of  $25  a  year  for  a  single  person,  $50  for  a 
family,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  remainder  of  the 
doctor’s  annual  bill.  About  139,000  citizens  are 
covered  by  private  insurance  carriers. 

The  Committee  was  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  over-utilization  of  the  service  by  patients  and 
over-servicing  by  doctors  upon  the  cost  of  the  plan. 
The  doctor  is  in  the  better  position  to  restrain  over¬ 
use  but,  since  restraint  conflicts  with  his  own  eco¬ 
nomic  interests,  he  may  be  tempted  to  provide  more 
service  to  patients  than  they  need.  A  co-insurance 
or  deductible  charge  tends  to  reduce  overuse  but  is 
not  popular.  People  apparently  prefer  complete 
coverage  even  at  a  higher  cost. 
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Although  it  has  administrative  disadvantages, 
the  practice  of  doctors  billing  the  patients  directly 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  submitting  their  claims  to  the 
insurance  carrier  would  tend  to  reduce  overuse.  This 
advantage  would  be  partially  offset  by  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  collection  machinery  and  the 
greater  time  and  effort  which  it  would  require,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  patient’s  part.  One  of  the  private 
carriers  indicated  that  their  costs  were  approximately 
12  per  cent  less  when  the  patient  was  billed  directly. 

Doctors  collect  from  M.S.I.  at  the  rate  of  90 
per  cent  of  their  fee  schedule  but  the  ease  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  collection  probably  reimburses  them  for  the 
remaining  10  per  cent.  Collection  from  private  car¬ 
riers  is  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  Nearly  all  of  Al¬ 
berta’s  practising  physicians  are  professional  mem¬ 
bers  of  M.S.I.  and  charge  according  to  the  minimum 
schedule  of  fees.  Under  special  circumstances  physi¬ 
cians  may  charge  more  than  this  schedule  but  must 
advise  the  patient  of  the  higher  charge  before  supply¬ 
ing  the  service. 

The  Committee  considered  the  question  of 
whether  the  “hardship  line”  is  drawn  in  the  right 
place — i.e.,  a  subsidy  of  up  to  25  per  cent  for  those 
with  taxable  incomes  of  less  than  $500  and  up  to  50 
per  cent  for  those  with  no  taxable  income.  Such  a 
decision  must  be  based  upon  one’s  judgment  of  what 
is  fair,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  increased  cost  of 
greater  subsidies  must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  present  subsidy  structure  appears  fairly 
adequate.  Those  with  no  taxable  income  may  find 
even  the  present  subsidized  cost  of  insurance 
onerous.  Should  an  upward  revision  in  subsidies  be 
considered  desirable  we  would  recommend  that  the 
government  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  premium  for 
this  latter  group. 

The  assumption  of  collective  responsibility  for 
hospitalization  and  medical  services  serves  to  point 
up  the  inability  of  many  families  to  provide  the  den¬ 
tal  services  which  they  require.  The  comparatively 
high  cost  of  dental  services,  particularly  orthodontic 
care,  points  up  the  need  for  a  voluntary  pre-payment 
plan  for  dental  services  with  a  subsidy  arrangement 
for  those  with  low  incomes.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  implementation  of  some  such  program 
should  receive  priority  over  the  extension  of  greater 
subsidies  for  medical  services. 

A  necessary  adjunct  of  any  extension  of  our 
medical  and  dental  care  program  is  the  provision  of 
enlarged  or  new  training  facilities  for  doctors  and 
dentists.  The  facilities  at  the  Edmonton  campus  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  are  not  adequate  to  train 
the  numbers  required  in  these  two  professions. 

2.  Out-patient  Services 

The  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic 
Services  Act  of  1957  authorized  the  same  benefits  for 
out-patients  as  for  in-patients.  However,  the  inclusion 
of  out-patient  service  in  provincial  plans  was  not 
mandatory  and  Alberta  did  not  include  this  feature. 


One  would  expect  that,  with  in-patient  service 
provided  at  a  very  modest  direct  charge  to  the  patient 
and  out-patient  service  excluded,  many  people  would 
tend  to  seek  hospital  admittance  for  diagnostic  ser¬ 
vices  which  could  be  equally  well  provided  to  them 
as  out-patients,  and  at  lower  cost.  Admittedly  the 
operation  of  prepaid  medical  care  plans  tends  to  re¬ 
duce  this  tendency  somewhat. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  out-patient  services  under  the  Hospital 
Services  Act  will  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  for 
hospital  beds  by  transferring  in-patients,  hospitalized 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  to  the  out-patient  depart¬ 
ment.  Provision  should  also  be  made,  however,  to 
include  the  services  provided  by  privately  owned 
clinics  within  the  plan  both  in  fairness  to  the  owners 
of  these  clinics  and  to  avoid  shifting  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  out-patients  to  the  hospitals.  In  the 
cities  such  a  shift  would  necessitate  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pansion  of  hospital  out-patient  facilities. 

The  Committee  also  favours  the  imposition  of 
a  co-insurance  charge  on  out-patient  services  to  dis¬ 
courage  frivolous  and  unnecessary  use.  Rather  than 
charging  the  patient  20  per  cent  of  the  total  charge 
as  the  Government  has  proposed,  we  suggest  a  flat 
fee  of  $1  which  is  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
average  charge  for  out-patient  service.  In  our  view 
this  would  simplify  collections  and  avoid  placing  an 
undue  burden  on  the  patient  requiring  expensive 
diagnostic  services. 

The  co-insurance  charge  on  out-patient  services 
is  also  treated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  “offset” 
revenue  and  they  do  not  share  any  part  of  this 
charge.  The  same  criticism  which  we  directed  at  this 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  co-insurance  charges 
on  hospital  services  is  applicable  here;  it  discourages 
prudent  use  of  medical  services  and  encourages  the 
user  to  treat  them  as  a  free  good.  Similarly  provin¬ 
cial  payments  to  private  clinics  for  the  provision  of 
out-patient  services  should  be  a  shareable  cost  since 
it  is  comparable  to  their  provision  through  hospitals. 

3.  Services  for  Pensioners  and  Welfare  Recipients 

The  Medical  Services  Division  provides  medical, 
dental,  optometric  and  chiropractic  services  for  old 
age  pensioners,  blind  pensioners  and  the  recipients 
of  mothers’  and  widows’  allowances  and  their  de¬ 
pendents.  Some  65,000  persons  are  now  covered 
and  their  numbers  are  growing  by  about  2,000  per 
year. 

These  treatment  services  include  medical  and 
surgical  care  by  any  qualified  physician,  dental  treat¬ 
ment  including  half  the  cost  of  new  plates,  optical 
services  including  examination  and  one  pair  of 
glasses  every  two  years  if  required,  and  any  service 
received  from  a  chiropractor.  Physiotherapy  is  also 
provided  when  such  services  are  recommended  by 
a  medical  practitioner,  and  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Medical  Services  Division. 

In  1947  the  Government  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
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agreeing  to  pay  them  monthly  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  above  groups.  Since  1959  the  agreement 
has  provided  for  the  payment  of  $2.00  per  month 
for  each  person  covered.  Each  practising  physician 
is  paid  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  submitting  his  ac¬ 
count  in  accordance  with  the  Schedule  of  Fees  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  College  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  value  of  his  account.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  monies  remaining  in  the  fund  are  distri¬ 
buted  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  Since  1959  total  payments 
have  averaged  from  60-63  per  cent  of  the  accounts 
submitted. 

The  average  cost  of  this  service  is  about  $4.00 
per  service;  the  rate  of  utilization  about  755  services 
per  thousand  population  as  compared  with  343  per 
thousand  under  M.S.I.  This  high  rate  of  utilization 
is  attributable  to  the  high  proportion  of  those 
covered  who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  annual  increase 
in  the  rate  of  utilization  has  been  as  high  as  7  per 
cent  as  compared  with  a  previous  norm  of  2-3  per 
cent.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  a 
brief  submitted  to  the  Committee  warned  of  im¬ 
pending  increases  in  cost  to  the  government  for  these 
services  of  up  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Alberta  Dental  Association  has  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  government.  They  receive  53 
cents  per  month  per  eligible  recipient  and  exclude 
certain  types  of  bridge-work  and  include  orthodon¬ 
tic  services  to  a  maximum  of  $25.  Half  the  cost  of 
dentures  is  included  with  the  pensioner  paying  the 
remaining  half.  The  dentist  receives  75  per  cent  of 
the  published  schedule  of  fees. 

The  Dental  Association  warns  too,  that  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  costs  are  increasing,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  number  of  children  covered  and  that  the 
cost  to  the  government  must  inevitably  be  increased. 
In  their  submission  to  the  Committee  they  suggested 
that  rising  costs  of  dental  care  can  be  restrained 
only — • 

“by  dental  health  education  and  the  fluoridation  of  all  pro¬ 
vincial  communal  water  supplies.  Fluoridation  would  reduce 
caries  susceptibility  by  60  per  cent,  which  would  bring  about 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  provision  of  dental  service”. 

Optometrist  supply  refraction  services  and  eye 
glasses  to  pensioners  at  a  cost  of  $9  per  refraction 
and  fitting  on  an  individual  and  not  pooled  basis  as 
is  the  case  with  the  medical  and  dental  professions. 

H.  Training  and  Supply  of  Medical  Personnel 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
public  health,  hospital  and  medical  services  available 
to  the  public  hinges  not  only  on  the  physical  and 
financial  structure  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  on 
the  availability,  training  and  devotion  of  the  people 
who  man  these  facilities.  The  Committee  has  not 
attempted  to  assess  this  aspect  in  depth,  this  task 
has  been  carried  out  exhaustively  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Health  Services.  In  their  brief,  however, 
the  Alberta  Association  of  Registered  Nurses  drew 
out  attention  to  this  important  aspect  insofar  as 
it  affects  the  nursing  profession. 


The  A.A.R.N.  stressed  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  three  year  apprenticeship-type  of  training  for 
nurses  in  hospitals  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  formal 
training  is  given  in  the  first  year.  They  concurred 
with  the  Royal  Commission  recommendation  that 
the  diploma  course  be  shortened  to  two  years,  the 
B.Sc.  course  to  four  years,  and  that  graduate  schools 
of  nursing  be  developed  in  the  University. 

The  A.A.R.N.  also  supported  the  Commission’s 
recommendation  that  the  budgets  of  the  hospital 
schools  of  nursing  be  separated  from  the  nursing 
service  in  order  that  the  schools  of  nursing  become 
“wholly  educational”  in  their  function.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  was  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  objective 
but  mindful  of  the  difficulties  of  segregating  the 
budgets  particularly  since  the  total  cost  of  hospital 
operation  is  presently  shared  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  the  value  of  preventive  and  curative 
medicine  and  dental  care  together  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  collective  responsibility  to  shoulder  the  cost 
of  the  former  has  promoted  a  greatly  expanded  de¬ 
mand  for  professional  health  services.  This  expansion 
in  demand  seems  likely  to  continue.  The  supply  of 
trained  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  paramedical 
personnel  (physiotherapists,  occupational  therapists, 
dietitians,  laboratory  and  radiological  technicians) 
is  limited  and  cannot  be  increased  quickly.  Ways  and 
means  must  therefore  be  sought  of  making  the  best 
use  of  those  available.  A  greater  use  of  trained  as¬ 
sistants,  working  under  supervision,  seems  the  most 
feasible.  The  comment  of  Dr.  J.  F.  McCreary,  Dean 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  seems 
appropriate. 

“In  my  seven  years  of  postgraduate  training  in  pediatrics  I 
realized  that  75  per  cent  of  my  work  could  be  done  by 
well  trained  public  health  nurses,  sociologists,  psychologists 
and  others.”1 

An  important  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  Nurse’s  Aid  Training  Program.  Use 
of  the  newly  expanded  vocational  training  program 
might  be  employed  to  further  this  beginning. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  high  level  of  de¬ 
mand  for  medical  and  dental  services,  partly  as  a 
result  of  government  action  to  bring  these  services 
within  the  financial  reach  of  all  citizens.  This  heavy 
demand,  together  with  a  limited  supply,  attaches  a 
high  monetary  value  to  the  services  of  doctors  and 
dentists.  One  of  the  problems  which  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  more  acute  under  government  programs  of 
health  insurance  and  voluntary  prepayment  plans  is 
the  pricing  of  these  services. 

The  Canadian  Medical  Association  has  stated 
its  position  in  these  terms: 

“It  must  be  strongly  restated  that  the  Medical  profession 
and  the  Medical  profession  alone  has  the  right  to  establish 
a  schedule  of  fees  as  a  guide  for  the  services  rendered  by 
its  members  without  negotiation  with  any  outside  agency.” 


‘As  quoted  by  Joan  Holloban,  “Medicare  Hodge  Podge”, 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  February  1965. 
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Government,  on  the  other  hand,  in  purchasing  medi¬ 
cal  services  or  approving  voluntary  schemes  has  a 
responsibility  to  its  taxpayers.  Supplying  medical 
services  comes  very  close  under  these  conditions  to 
the  operations  of  a  public  utility.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Health  Services  offers  this  comment: 

“The  notion  held  by  some  that  the  physician  has  an  absolute 
right  to  fix  his  fees  as  he  sees  fit  is  incorrect  and  unrelated 
to  the  mores  of  our  times.  This  nineteenth  century  laissez- 
faire  concept  has  no  validity  in  the  twentieth  century  in  its 
application  of  medicine,  dentistry,  law  or  any  other  pro¬ 
fession,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other  organized  group.  Organized 
medicine  is  a  statutory  creation  of  legislatures  and  of  par¬ 
liament.  When  the  state  grants  a  monopoly  to  an  exclusive 
group  to  render  an  indispensable  service  it  automatically 
becomes  involved  in  whether  these  services  are  available  and 
on  what  terms  and  conditions.”1 

We  are  confident  that  a  compromise  can  be 
achieved;  such  a  compromise  will  be  facilitated  if 
the  public  and  the  parties  directly  concerned  are 
aware  of  the  principles  involved. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Alberta,  along  with  the  other  provinces,  and 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  expanded  its  health  services  and  supported 
their  cost  in  order  to  make  these  services  available 
to  all  residents  regardless  of  the  individual’s  ability 
to  pay.  In  so  doing  it  has  followed  the  principle  of 
asking  the  recipient  of  each  service  to  bear  a  direct 
part  of  the  cost  if  he  is  able  to  do  so  without  exces¬ 
sive  hardship.  The  emphasis  in  medical  care  has  been 
placed  on  voluntary  schemes  operated  within  a  free 
enterprise  framework. 

The  Provincial  Government  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Government  has  relieved  the  muni¬ 
cipal  governments  of  the  major  part  of  the  very 
heavy  cost  of  hospital  services.  At  the  same  time  a 
sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  autonomy  of  local  administration. 
Since  financial  responsibility  and  administrative  con¬ 
trol  tend  to  be  complementary  this  has  not  always 
proved  an  easy  task. 

During  the  time  which  the  Committee  devoted 
to  the  study  of  this  Department  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  extension  of  out-patient  services 
under  the  Alberta  Hospitalization  Plan.  We  antici¬ 
pate  that  this  service  will  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
on  overtaxed  hospital  facilities;  the  withdrawal  of 
the  greater  part  of  diagnostic  services  from  the  Al¬ 
berta  Medical  Plan  should  also  reduce  consumers’ 
direct  outlay  for  medical  care. 

The  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Health  Services  provided  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  present  health  facilities  and  an  analysis  of  the 
advantages,  disadvantages  and  probable  costs  of  a 
national  comprehensive  government  sponsored  pro¬ 
gram  of  health  care. 


'Report  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services,  Vol.  2,  p.  11. 


The  Committee  offers  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  which  have  been  outlined  above  in  its 
findings: 

1.  Departmental  Organization 

In  order  to  implement  the  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Hospital  Insurance 
and  Diagnostic  Services  Act  of  1957  an  autonomous 
division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  was 
established.  This  division  headed  by  an  Executive 
Director,  who  is  in  effect  a  deputy  minister,  has  its 
own  separate  administrative  organization.  This  divi¬ 
sion  administers  the  acute  hospitals,  the  auxiliary 
hospitals  and  the  nursing  homes.  We  recommend 
that: 

(a)  The  Hospitals  Division  should  be  established  as  a 
separate  department  reporting  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health  and  Hospitals. 

(b)  The  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the  present  Hos¬ 
pitals  Division  should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a 
new  position  of  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of 
Hospitals. 

(c)  The  Mental  Hospitals,  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria,  Provin¬ 
cial  Laboratories  and  Cancer  Clinics  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Hospitals  Division  or  the  Department  of 
Hospitals,  as  it  would  become. 

(d)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  Boards  for  the  administration  of  the 
Mental  Hospitals  and  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria  as  well 
as  the  Cancer  Clinics. 

(e)  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Hospitals 
Division  would  function  more  smoothly  if  the  following 
boards  were  established: 

(i)  Hospital  Administration  Board.  This  board,  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  Division  and  chaired  by 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Hospitals,  would  deal  with 
the  administration  of  all  hospitals. 

(ii)  Buildings  and  Equipment  Board.  This  board,  com¬ 
parable  to  its  counterpart  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  would  assess  the  need  for  new  con¬ 
struction,  major  renovations  and  the  purchase  of 
major  items  of  new  equipment.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  board  have  one  departmental  member  and  a 
member  from  each  of  the  Departments  of  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Public  Works. 

(iii)  Advisory  Board.  This  board,  meeting  perhaps  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  should  concern  itself  with 
broad  policy  matters  relating  to  hospital  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  should  include  members  representing 
the  medical  profession,  the  nurses,  the  various 
types  of  hospitals  and  the  Associated  Hospitals 
of  Alberta.  Its  function  would  be  advisory  to  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

2.  Local  Health  Units 

The  Committee  is  persuaded  that  preventive 
health  care  is  cheaper  than  curative  and  rehabilita¬ 
tive  care  and  that  the  Health  Units  can  make  a  use¬ 
ful  contribution  in  this  area. 

(a)  Local  health  units  should  be  enlarged  and  their  bound¬ 
aries  made  coterminous  with  those  of  the  municipalities 
which  they  include. 

(b)  Health  Units  should  be  established  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  areas  of  the  province  where,  presently, 
none  exist. 

(c)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  making  inclusion 
within  a  health  unit  obligatory  for  every  municipality. 

(d)  The  feasibility  of  attaching  a  welfare  officer  to  each 
health  unit  should  be  examined. 
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3.  Hospital  Administration 

(a)  A  number  of  the  smaller,  rural  hospitals  with  low 
occupancy  rates  are  providing  a  local  service  at  an 
excessive  cost  to  the  two  senior  governments.  Grants  to 
these  hospitals  should,  after  due  notice,  be  paid  on  a 
patient-day  basis  rather  than  the  present  rated  bed-day 
basis. 

(b)  The  construction  of  no  new  hospitals  of  less  than  30 
beds  capacity  should  be  approved  and  the  feasibility  of 
any  new  hospitals  of  30-50  beds  carefully  evaluated. 

4.  Hospital  Financing 

Hospital  services  and  capital  facilities  are  very 
largely  financed  by  the  Provincial  Government  while 
day-to-day  administration  is  properly  left  with  the 
local  hospital  boards.  Although  this  arrangement  is  in 
many  respects  a  difficult  one  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  no  feasible  alternative  is  apparent. 
For  this  reason  we  have  sought  to  strengthen  the 
administrative  organization  and,  with  a  view  toward 
permitting  a  maximum  degree  of  local  autonomy, 
commend  the  following  approach: 

(a)  To  determine  a  system  of  annual  payments  to  various 
classes  of  hospitals  similar  to  the  methods  used  in  the 
foundation  payments  to  schools,  such  payments  to  be 
based  on  a  combination  of  factors  such  as  rated  bed 
capacity,  utilization,  debenture  repayments,  administra¬ 
tion  costs,  an  allowance  for  nursing  education,  and 
consideration  for  services  provided. 

(b)  To  permit  hospitals  to  purchase  standard  furnishings 
and  minor  items  of  equipment  as  a  matter  of  local 
policy  and  discretion. 

5.  Pricing  of  Hospital  Services 

(a)  The  Committee  supports  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  recognize  co¬ 


insurance  charges.  To  refuse  to  do  so  discriminates 
against  a  method  of  pricing  which  promotes  a  prudent 
use  of  hospital  facilities. 

(b)  Present  co-insurance  rates  are  too  low;  they  should  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  an  admission  charge  of 
$5.00  and  an  increase  of  the  daily  net  rate  to  $2.50. 

6.  Medical  Services 

(a)  In  the  event  of  any  change  in  subsidy  arrangements  for 
low  income  groups  under  the  Alberta  Medical  Plan  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  subsidy  for  those  with 
no  taxable  income  should  receive  first  priority. 

(b)  The  comparatively  high  cost  of  dental  services  qualifies 
a  prepaid  dental  plan  for  immediate  consideration. 

(c)  The  Alberta  Dental  Association  in  their  brief  to  the 
Committee  stated  that  fluoridation  of  communal  water 
supplies  would  reduce  the  incidence  of  caries  by  60 
per  cent.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  majority  for  fluoridation  in  a  lccal  plebiscite 
should  be  reduced  to  51  per  cent. 

7.  Training  and  Supply  of  Medical  Personnel 

(a)  The  necessary  period  of  training  for  a  diploma  in 
nursing  should  be  reduced  from  3  to  2  years  and  the 
B.Sc.  degree  course  from  5  to  4  years. 

(b)  A  post-graduate  school  of  nursing  should  be  developed 
in  the  University. 

(c)  The  feasibility  of  separating  the  budgets  of  hospitals 
with  nursing  schools  between  the  costs  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  offered  and  hospital  services  as  such 
should  be  examined.  The  objective  is  to  separate  the 
two  functions  in  order  that  greater  emphasis  may  be 
placed  upon  the  educational  aspect. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  trained  medical  and 
dental  personnel  and  the  difficulty  of  expanding  this 
supply  in  the  short  run,  ways  should  be  sought  of 
training  and  using,  under  supervision,  larger  numbers 
of  assistants  and  auxiliaries.  The  facilities  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  junior  colleges  might  well  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 
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I.  PREAMBLE— CHANGING  CONCEPTS 

Education  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  means 
of  self-improvement  and  a  road  to  greater  earning 
capacity  for  the  individual.  Emphasis  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  placed  upon  the  so-called  “academic 
approach,  the  mastery  of  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic  at  the  elementary  level,  the  study  of  literature, 
history,  geography,  a  language  other  than  English, 
and  more  advanced  mathematics  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  School  drop-outs  were  considered  nor¬ 
mal  as  boys  returned  to  the  farm  and  girls  married; 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  entering  high 
schools  matriculated  and  went  on  to  the  universities. 

A.  Education — A  Technique  of  Adjustment 

The  technological  revolution  which  followed 
World  War  II  has  added  impetus  to  the  demand  for 
education.  While  a  major  objective  of  education 
has  been  to  inculcate  in  young  people  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  to  their  community  and  of 
sportsmanship  in  dealing  with  their  fellows,  a  new 
dimension  is  being  added,  that  of  adjustment  in  a 
rapidly  industrializing  society.  The  greatly  acceler¬ 
ated  substitution  of  machines  for  labour  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  process  has  placed  a  premium  on  the  services 
of  skilled  workers  and  enhanced  the  demand  for 
them.  Unskilled  workers  have  suffered  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  lower  wage  rate  and  a  higher  rate  of  un¬ 
employment. 

Society,  too,  has  become  aware  that  outlays 
on  education  are,  at  least  partly,  an  investment  in 
people  leading  to  greater  productivity  and  hence 
yielding  dividends  and  a  capital  return  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  awareness  has,  either  directly  through 
pressure  from  parents,  or  indirectly,  through  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  changed  system  of  social  values,  en¬ 
couraged  young  people  to  “take”  more  years  of  for¬ 
mal  education.  It  has  also  led  to  a  diversification  and 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  at  both  the  high  school 
level  and  in  higher  educational  institutions.  More 
vocational  courses  are  being  offered  in  the  high 
schools  and  new  and  expanded  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  school  facilities  provided.  Universities  are 
literally  bursting  at  the  seams.  Provision  of  facilities 
for  adult  education  is  also  gaining  momentum. 

Simultaneously  with  this  greater  utilization  of 
formal  education  facilities  by  our  citizens  has  come 
a  remarkable  expansion  in  population  itself.  Canada’s 
postwar  birth  rates  have  been  among  the  highest 
in  the  world  and,  among  the  provinces,  Alberta’s 
has  ranked  second  only  to  that  of  Newfoundland. 

This  tremendous  expansion  in  utilization,  the 
broadening  of  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
industrialized  society,  an  unprecedented  growth  of 
population  and  an  increasing  social  awareness  of  the 
returns  to  be  had  from  a  formal  education  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  tremendous  demand  for  physicial  fa¬ 
cilities  and  staff.  The  provision  of  these  facilities  has, 
in  turn,  been  reflected  in  the  appropriations  of 
government  at  the  municipal,  provincial  and  federal 
levels  for  the  financial  support  of  education. 


B.  The  Changing  Structure  of 

Educational  Facilities 

Alberta’s  school  system  has  evolved  from  much 
simpler  beginnings.  The  typical  unit  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  prior  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  province  in  1905,  was  the  small  school 
district.  Presumably  designed  to  permit  walking  to 
school,  this  small  unit  was  four  miles  square  and 
administered  by  a  three  man  board  of  trustees.  The 
Province  took  over  some  600  of  these  units  in  1905. 
Their  number  grew  to  exceed  5,000  and  most  of 
them,  although  dormant,  still  legally  exist,  with  only 
six  hundred  and  seventy-six  continuing  to  operate 
their  own  schools. 

The  next  step  toward  the  formation  of  larger 
units  was  the  amalgamation  of  three  or  four  local 
districts  to  form  a  Consolidated  School  District;  the 
first  (Warner)  was  formed  in  1913  and  by  the  end 
of  1919  there  were  63  of  them.  Undoubtedly  trans¬ 
portation  problems  were  formidable  at  this  time  and 
the  disestablishment  of  these  units  began  in  1922. 

A  second  effort  at  centralization  was  embodied 
in  the  Secondary  Consolidated  School  Act  of  1921 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Rural  High 
School  Districts.  Some  four  to  eight  local  districts 
were  combined  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  single 
high  school.  Since  no  provision  was  made  for  trans¬ 
portation,  most  of  the  19  secondary  school  districts 
formed  were  centralized  in  towns.  These  schools 
persisted  until  they  were  absorbed  by  school  divi¬ 
sions  or  counties. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  high  school 
districts  to  increase  in  numbers  has  been  attributed 
to  a  change  in  the  government  grant  structure  in 
1921.1  This  change  provided  one-room  rural  schools 
with  an  additional  fifty  cents  per  pupil  per  day  if 
instruction  beyond  the  Grade  VIII  level  were 
offered.  This  option  was  apparently  considered  pre¬ 
ferable  to  centralization. 

In  1936  legislation  was  passed  permitting  rural 
areas  and  hamlets  to  combine  to  form  school  divi¬ 
sions.  Later  these  were  joined  by  towns  and  villages 
and  by  1939  some  44  of  them  had  been  formed. 

Between  1940  and  1945  nearly  all  of  the  small 
rural  municipalities  were  organized  into  larger  muni¬ 
cipal  districts,  but  the  boundaries  of  these  enlarged 
municipal  units  were  established  without  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  school  divisions  with  the 
result  that  there  was  much  overlapping  of  municipal 
and  school  areas  of  local  administration. 

In  1950  the  Legislature  passed  The  County 
Act  which  permitted  the  councils  of  municipal  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  boards  of  school  divisions  to  introduce 
one  local  government  for  all  local  purposes  through 
the  election  of  county  councils  responsible  for  both 
school  and  municipal  administration.  By  1953  four 
counties  had  been  established  at  Grande  Prairie, 
Vulcan,  Ponoka  and  Newell. 


'Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  Province  of 
Alberta,  1959,  p.  77. 
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In  1953  and  1954  a  Coterminous  Boundaries 
Commission  recommended  that  the  boundaries  of 
all  school  divisions  and  municipal  districts  except 
in  the  Peace  River  region  be  made  coterminous.  This 
recommendation  was  implemented  in  1954  and 
1955.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  advantages  of  making 
the  boundaries  of  hospital  districts  and  health  units 
coterminous  with  those  of  municipal  districts  and 
school  divisions  this  has  not,  to  date,  proved  pos¬ 
sible.  The  location  of  established  hospital  facilities 
has  been  one  barrier. 

Today  there  are  28  counties  and  20  municipal 
districts.  The  boundaries  in  the  latter  are  also  coter¬ 
minous  with  school  divisions  but  the  school  board  is 
separate  from  the  municipal  council.  Although  there 
were  some  4,192  school  districts  in  1963-64  local 
schools  were  being  operated  in  only  some  676  or  16 
per  cent  of  them.  The  progress  of  centralization  is 
indicated  by  the  comparable  figure  of  82  per  cent 
in  1942-43. 

This  process  of  centralization  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  network  of  all-weather  roads  and  ren¬ 
dered  essential  by  the  need  to  offer  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  curriculum  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  a 
limited  teaching  staff.  The  one-room  school  persists 
only  in  isolated  areas  —  principally  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  north. 

The  original  functions  of  the  Department 
included:  establishment  of  school  districts,  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  courses  of  study  and  texts,  conducting 
examinations,  inspection  of  schools,  training  and 
certification  of  teachers,  enforcement  of  school  at¬ 
tendance  and  payment  of  grants.  With  the  exception 
of  teacher  training  which  has  been  delegated  to  the 
University  of  Alberta,  all  of  these  are  still  carried 
on  by  the  Department  but  other  functions  have  been 
added;  correspondence  education,  text  and  library 
book  distribution,  vocational  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  schools  for  handicapped  children,  administra¬ 
tion  of  School  Buildings  Act,  audio-visual  services 
and,  finally,  guidance  services.  Obviously,  for  better 
or  worse,  education  services  are  a  much  different 
commodity  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  attempt, 
later  in  this  report,  a  comparison  of  per  pupil  costs 
of  education  over  a  period  of  time. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  met  with  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Honourable  Randolph  McKinnon,  and 
the  senior  personnel  of  his  Department.  They  gave 
freely  of  their  time  and  the  Committee  is  most  ap¬ 
preciative  of  their  help.  As  well  the  Committee  met 
with  members  of  the  University  Board  of  Governors 
and  staff.  Their  contribution  to  the  study  was  also 
of  real  benefit.  Briefs  were  submitted  by:  The  Al¬ 
berta  School  Trustees’  Association,  the  Alberta 
Catholic  School  Trustees’  Association,  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association,  and  the  Alberta  Federation 
of  Home  and  School  Associations  Inc.  Their  briefs 
were  thoughtful  and  well  prepared  and  proved  most 
helpful. 


A.  Organization  of  the  Department 

The  organization  of  the  Department  is  outlined 
in  the  accompanying  chart.  There  are  some  1,300 
staff  positions  established  in  the  Department  in¬ 
cluding  688  employed  at  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Alberta  Institutes  of  Technology. 

Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  University 
of  Alberta  as  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  sits 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Chief  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  is  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

Included  within  the  Division  of  Instruction  is 
a  corps  of  60  school  superintendents  who  are  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  various  counties  and  school  divisions  of 
the  Province.  The  urban  local  school  boards  employ 
15  superintendents,  of  whom  6  are  serving  separate 
schools. 

There  are  also  10  high  school  inspectors  in  the 
Division  and  three  special  supervisors  for  industrial 
arts,  home  economics  and  guidance. 

A  research  unit  is  included  within  the  Division 
of  Instruction.  It  concerns  itself  generally  with  ap¬ 
plied  research  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
Department  such  as  the  scaling  of  examination 
scores,  the  performance  of  pupils  who  have  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  school  to  another  and  of  school 
“drop-outs”. 

The  Division  of  School  Administration  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  school  finance,  school  buildings,  and 
school  law. 

The  Vocational  Education  Division  administers 
the  two  technical  institutes  and  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Federal-Provincial  techni¬ 
cal  and  vocational  training  agreements.  The  Southern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  in  Calgary  has  a 
staff  of  302  while  its  Edmonton  counterpart  em¬ 
ploys  386. 

The  School  Books  Branch  makes  available  to 
students,  teachers  and  school  boards  all  recom¬ 
mended  texts  for  grades  I  to  XII.  The  branch  pur¬ 
chases  these  texts  and  distributes  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Under  the 
School  Book  Rental  Plan,  the  School  Books  Branch 
supplies  certain  texts  at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  to 
school  boards  providing  books,  free  of  charge  or 
on  an  approved  rental  basis,  to  their  students.  The 
Department  of  Education  subsidizes  this  Plan  by 
reimbursing  the  School  Books  Branch  for  25  per 
cent  of  the  list  price  of  the  books  sold  under  the 
Plan.  This  subsidy  amounts  to  about  $300,000  per 
year. 

The  General  Administration  Branch  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  personnel  and  accounting  records  including 
the  administration  of  the  School  Foundation  Fund. 

B.  Cost  of  Educational  Services  in  Alberta 

We  noted  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report 
that  the  bulk  of  provincial  expenditures  are  devoted 
to  the  provision  of  services  for  its  citizens.  Outlays 
for  educational  purposes  comprise  a  large  part  of 
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this  expenditure.  Gross  estimated  expenditures  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964-65  were  99  million  dollars  or  22  per  cent  of 
the  total  budget  of  449.7  million  dollars. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
assuming  an  increasing  responsibility  for  the  costs 
of  education,  its  contribution  is  still  relatively  small. 
The  local  and  Provincial  Governments  continue  to 
carry  the  major  responsibility.  Total  direct  govern¬ 
ment  operating  expenditures  for  education  in  this 
province  for  the  fiscal  year  1963-64  were  159.4 
million  dollars,  local  government  supplied  71  million 
dollars  or  44.6  per  cent,  the  Provincial  Government 
72.7  million  dollars  or  45.6  per  cent,  and  the  Federal 
Government  5.4  million  dollars  or  3.4  per  cent.  The 
balance  of  10.3  million  dollars,  or  6.4  per  cent,  is 
self-generating  revenue,  largely  from  University  tui¬ 
tion  fees,  receipts  from  the  operations  of  cafeterias 
and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

The  explosion  in  expenditures  during  a  six 
year  period,  the  latest  for  which  data  are  available, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  2. 

Current  Operating  Expenditures 
for  Education  in  Alberta 

(million  dollars) 

1957-58  1963-64 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  -  67. 41  134.62 

Universities  _  5.5  20.5 

Technical  and  Vocational  Schools  _  2.0  4.4 


Total  _  74.9  159.5 


M957 
21 963 

Capital  expenditures  too  have  been  impressive. 
In  1963-64  they  were  of  the  order  of:  59.6  million 
dollars  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  9.7 
million  dollars  for  the  University  and  3.3  million 
dollars  for  the  Technical  Schools.  While  some  2.5 
million  dollars  of  federal  funds  have  been  made 
available  through  the  Canada  Council  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  has  supplied  the  major  part  of 
the  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Alberta’s  per  capita  net  general  expenditure  of 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  for  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1962,  at  $130.80,  was  the  highest 
of  any  province  in  Canada  and  compares  with  On¬ 
tario’s,  the  next  highest,  of  $108.20. 

The  submissions  to  this  Committee,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  urged  greater  federal  participation  in  the 
sharing  of  costs  of  education.  These  submissions  cer¬ 
tainly  serve  to  point  up  the  impact  of  the  high  cost 
of  education  upon  the  property  taxpayer.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  difficult  to  regard  greater  federal  payments 
as  a  relief  from  overall  cost  since,  as  residents  of 
one  of  the  “have”  provinces,  Albertans  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  asked  to  contribute  something  iike  a 
dollar  to  the  federal  treasury  for  every  additional  75 
cents  which  they  receive.  Increased  grants  bom  the 
Federal  Government  may  offer  a  means  of  allevi¬ 


ating  the  burden  of  the  property  tax  but  it  would 
appear  to  have  disadvantages  as  a  method  of  meeting 
the  increased  costs  of  educational  services. 

While  a  forecast  of  overall  expenditures  for  the 
Provincial  Government  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
section  of  this  report,  the  anticipated  growth  of  out¬ 
lays  for  education  is  pertinent  here.  Pupil  enrolment 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  according  to 
estimates  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
is  expected  to  rise  to  424,000  by  1971  as  compared 
with  337,000  in  1963.  Costs  per  pupil  in  current 
dollars  may  rise  from  the  1963  level  of  400  dollars 
to  690  dollars  in  1971.  The  combined  effect  will  be 
to  raise  the  total  expenditures  of  school  boards  from 
about  149  million  dollars  in  1964  to  some  290  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  by  1971. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  upward  trend  in  equalized 
assessment  will  bring  this  total  from  its  current  level 
of  2.5  billion  to  a  total  slightly  in  excess  of  3  billion 
dollars  by  1971.  If  we  make  the  further  assumption 
that  the  Province  pays  half  the  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  through  its  contribution  to 
the  Foundation  Fund  and  grants  under  the  School 
Grants  Regulations,  then,  local  school  taxes  will  rise 
from  an  average  of  32  mills  in  1964  to  47  mills  in 
1971. 

The  significance  of  this  projected  mill  rate  for 
education  is  limited  by  the  assumptions  upon  which 
it  is  based,  namely,  the  continuance  of  the  present 
tax  structure.  Perhaps  the  more  meaningful  projec¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  near  doubling  of  outlays  by  school 
boards  in  the  short  period  of  7  years. 

The  outlook  for  outlays  on  higher  education  is 
scarcely  more  encouraging  to  the  taxpayer.  Esti¬ 
mates  prepared  by  the  University  of  Alberta  indi¬ 
cate  again  a  near  doubling  in  University  enrolment 
in  the  next  6  years,  an  increase  of  one-third  in  per 
student  operating  costs  and  a  consequent  expansion 
in  total  operating  costs  from  28  to  67  million  dollars 
between  1965-66  and  1971-72.  It  is  anticipated  that 
annual  capital  expenditures  will  increase  from  18 
to  26  million  dollars  per  year  during  this  period. 

C.  Financing  Schools — The  Foundation  Program 

The  total  expenditure  on  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1964-65  is  expected 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  160  million  dollars. 
The  School  Foundation  Program  with  its  uniform 
levy  of  26  mills  on  an  equalized  assessment  of  2.5 
billion  will  provide  some  65  million  dollars.  The 
municipalities  will  collect  some  14  million  from  their 
ratepayers  by  supplementary  requisition.  Provincial 
grants  will  be  about  80  million  dollars.  Local  tax¬ 
payers  are  supporting  through  property  taxes  from 
45-50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  providing  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education. 

The  high  birth  rates  after  World  War  II  have 
been  reflected  in  bulging  pupil  enrolment.  In  1957- 
58  some  247,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  In  1963-64  there 
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were  337,000  or  an  increase  of  nearly  36  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  Alberta’s  population  in¬ 
creased  by  18.7  per  cent. 

Increases  in  enrolment  do  not,  however,  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  all  of  the  increases  in  total  cost  of 
school  services.  Rapid  increases  in  salaries,  new 
teaching  devices,  rising  construction  costs,  more 
varied  and  elaborate  curricula,  a  higher  percentage 
of  students  in  the  higher  and  more  costly  grades,  and 
increased  costs  for  all  materials,  including  printing, 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  in  costs  per  pupil. 
Average  per  pupil  costs  have  quadrupled  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

For  many  years  after  1905  elementary  and 
secondary  education  was  largely  financed  by  the 
property  tax  at  the  local  level.  The  school  board  de¬ 
veloped  its  budget  and  assessed  the  local  ratepayers. 
Later,  in  order  to  eliminate  duplicate  collection  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  municipality  became  the  collection 
agency,  acting  upon  a  requisition  from  the  school 
board.  Some  municipalities,  however,  because  of 
their  responsibility  for  collecting  taxes,  tended  to 
assume  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  level  of 
the  school  levy.  In  the  event  that  the  school  board 
and  the  municipal  council  could  not  reach  agree¬ 
ment,  provision  was  made  for  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  replaced, 
more  recently,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Authorities 
Board.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Local  Au¬ 
thorities  Board,  eleven  such  appeals  have  been  heard 
including  three  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Af¬ 
fairs  which  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  local  improvement  districts. 

There  exists  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  an  appeal  by  a  municipal  council  from  a 
school  board’s  requisition.  Certainly  the  council,  as 
the  collection  agency,  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  property  taxpayer’s  wrath  or  to  make 
an  offsetting  reduction  in  its  own  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  school  requisition  is  clearly  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  school  board  and  it  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  responsibility  for  it.  The  council 
has  no  responsibility  so  far  as  school  expenditures 
are  concerned.  One  advantage  of  the  county  form  of 
municipal  government  is  evident  here  —  the  same 
body  which  makes  the  requisition  is  responsible  for 
its  collection. 

However,  as  the  costs  of  school  operations 
began  to  outstrip  the  financial  capacity  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  councils,  solely  dependent  as  they  were  on 
local  property  taxation,  the  Provincial  Government 
accepted  an  increasing  share  of  the  costs.  The  prob¬ 
lem  then  arose  as  to  how  to  distribute  these  equaliza¬ 
tion  grants  equitably  —  i.e.,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  pupil  population  of  each  district  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  local  revenues  available.  Dr.  Swift 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  level  of  assess¬ 
ment  per  pupil  varied  widely  from  one  district  to 
another,  being  almost  non-existent  in  a  Metis  colony 
district,  to  being  very  great  in  a  highly  industrialized 
district. 


The  School  Foundation  Program  was  evolved 
in  1961  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  of  cost  equalization.  Its  legal  embodiment  is  to 
be  found  in  a  new  section  of  the  School  Act  — 
Section  304a.  In  effect  a  uniform  mill  rate  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  equalized  assessment  of  the  province. 
The  current  rate  of  26  mills,  applied  to  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  2.5  billion  dollars,  yields  roughly  65  million 
dollars.  These  funds,  collected  by  the  municipalities 
and  counties,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Improvement 
Districts,  directly  by  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  are  remitted  to  the  Provincial  Government 
and  placed  in  the  new  School  Foundation  Program 
Fund.  They  are  not  included  in  the  Provincial 
Budget. 

From  the  general  revenues  of  the  province  the 
Government  has  been  depositing  its  contribution, 
budgeted  at  82.3  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965-66,  and  the  whole  is  then  distributed  to  the 
school  boards  and  counties.  The  payment  to  each 
school  division  is  the  sum  of:  (a)  a  payment  per 
pupil,  (b)  a  payment  per  teacher,  (c)  payment  for 
the  transportation  of  pupils  —  which  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  school  board’s  cost  of  providing 
this  service,  and  (d)  a  payment  for  capital  expen¬ 
diture  —  the  service  charge  on  all  school  debentures 
incurred  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  plan  and  on  all 
debts  arising  from  capital  expenditures  made  since, 
provided  they  have  been  authorized  under  the  School 
Buildings  Act.  As  of  December  31,  1963,  the  net 
debenture  debt  of  school  boards  which  was  serviced 
by  payments  from  the  Foundation  Program  Fund 
to  cover  both  interest  and  capital  repayments  was 
131  million  dollars.  The  Foundation  Fund  Program 
does  not  service  debt  arising  from  unapproved 
building  costs  incurred  by  school  boards. 

A  few  of  the  school  authorities  in  the  province 
have  been  able  to  operate  on  the  revenues  which 
they  receive  from  the  Foundation  Fund.  Most  have 
been  forced  to  resort  to  a  supplementary  requisition 
on  the  local  property  owners.  Dr.  Swift  indicated  to 
the  Committee  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  level  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  school  authorities  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  boards  could  operate 
without  resort  to  supplementary  requisitions.  These 
requisitions  in  aggregate  amount  to  some  14  million 
dollars  annually.  Thus  the  total  direct  cost  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  local  and  elementary  schools  has  been 
about  equally  divided  between  the  local  and  the 
Provincial  Governments;  the  latter’s  contribution 
varies  from  45-50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  School  Foundation  Program  is  serving  two 
purposes: 

1.  Equalizing  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  as  among  school  authorities.  Total  revenues  from 
the  education  levy  on  property  are  pooled  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  school  authorities  on  the  basis  of  need  as  defined 
by  the  formula  of  distribution. 

2.  Providing  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  distribution  to 
school  authorities  of  funds  made  available  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  for  the  support  of  education. 

The  program  has  the  merit  of  not  interfering  too 
greatly  with  local  autonomy  in  school  administra- 
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tion.  The  local  school  authorities  are  able  to  balance 
their  anticipated  expenditures  and  receipts  and,  if 
confronted  with  a  prospective  deficit,  they  requisi¬ 
tion  an  additional  levy.  There  is  in  this  way,  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  between  the  elected  school  trustees 
and  their  ratepayers.  We  have  cited  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  report  the  superiority  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  over  that  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  in  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
hospitals. 

Under  the  program  payments  are  made  to  school 
boards  four  times  a  year  —  in  the  months  of  April, 
June,  September  and  December.  It  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  that  many  boards  are  unable  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  operating  expenses  without  bank  loans 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  For  this 
reason  regular  monthly  payments  would  seem  de¬ 
sirable.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  last  payment  for  the  Province’s  fiscal  year 
being  made  in  December;  no  further  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  until  a  new  budget  has  been  approved  by  the 
Legislature. 

Changing  the  fiscal  year  of  the  municipalities 
so  that  it  coincides  with  that  of  the  Province  would 
eliminate  this  difficulty.  It  would  also  simplify  the 
use  of  provincial-municipal  financial  data  which,  at 
present,  are  not  comparable  because  of  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  two  fiscal  years.  However,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities  and  school  boards  are 
accustomed  to  holding  their  annual  meetings  in 
February  after  their  accounts  for  the  calendar  year 
have  been  audited.  A  change  in  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  March  31  would  necessarily  postpone  these 
meetings  until  May,  a  time  which  many  farmers 
would  find  inconvenient  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
field  work. 

The  Committee  accordingly  recommends  that 
the  Provincial  Government  seek  means  of  making 
payments  to  school  boards  and  counties  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis.  The  feasibility  of  shifting  the  fiscal 
vear  of  all  municipalities  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Province  should  also  be  explored. 

Capital  requirements  for  the  construction  of 
new  schools  and  major  additions  and  renovations 
must  be  approved  by  the  School  Buildings  Board 
which  is  an  interdepartmental  committee  of  five 
members.  A  maximum  allowance  of  $14  per  square 
foot  of  classroom  space  is  permissible  which  includes 
$1  per  square  foot  for  furnishings  and  landscaping. 
Investment  in  new  school  facilities  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  at  about  25  million  dollars  per  year.  Approved 
capital  expenditures  can  be  financed  through  the 
Municipal  Financing  Corporation  which  enables  the 
school  authorities  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  rate 
of  interest.  Debt  servicing  charges  are  one  of  the 
factors  upon  which  payments  from  the  Foundation 
Program  are  based. 

The  School  Buildings  Board  does  not  attempt 
to  specify  where  a  school  shall  be  built  but  it  does 
require  that  such  a  school  serve  a  minimum  number 
of  students.  Such  students  must  either  reside  within 


the  school  district  concerned,  or  a  tuition  agreement 
have  been  concluded  between  that  district  and  the 
one  in  which  the  school  is  to  be  built. 

Rising  construction  costs  pose  a  real  problem  to 
school  authorities  undertaking  a  construction  pro¬ 
gram.  Classrooms  for  higher  grades  are  also  more 
costly  to  build.  Construction  costs  in  Ontario  are 
currently  exceeding  $20  per  square  foot.  In  light  of 
this,  it  may  prove  necessary  for  Alberta  to  raise  its 
present  ceiling  of  $14  per  square  foot. 

Several  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  stressed  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  Foundation  Program.  The  Alberta 
School  Trustees’  Association  requested  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  outline  periodically  to  the  public  the 
philosophy,  structure  and  administration  of  the 
Foundation  Program.  The  Committee  recognizes  the 
lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  Foundation  Pro¬ 
gram  and  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  correct 
this  deficiency. 

D.  University 

Enrolment  at  the  Edmonton  campus  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  for  the  1964-65  term  was 
9,500  while  that  of  the  five-year-old  Calgary  cam¬ 
pus  was  2,500. 

Student  registration  has  risen  substantially  as 
the  numbers  of  persons  in  the  age  group  of  18-24 
years  increases.  From  1951-61  this  group  increased 
by  21  per  cent,  or  by  about  half  the  rate  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  Province  for  the  same 
period.  During  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  however,  it 
is  anticipated  that  this  age  group  will  increase  by 
50  per  cent,  or  twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  Since 
the  provincial  budget  for  1965-66  provides  18.5 
million  dollars  for  operating  expenses  and  13.3  mil¬ 
lion  for  new  facilities,  the  outlook  for  future  re¬ 
quirements  is  formidable  indeed.  It  is  anticipated 
that  by  1972  pupil  enrolment  will  be  up  by  25 
per  cent  over  the  present  level.  Certainly  the  poten¬ 
tial  exists;  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  18-24  age 
group  is  now  enrolled  in  a  University  course.  The 
relative,  comparable  enrolment  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  California  is  more  than  three  times  this 
level. 

With  the  Federal  Government  contributing,  on 
the  basis  of  a  grant  of  $2  per  capita  for  the  residents 
of  the  Province,  about  15  per  cent  of  operating  ex¬ 
penditures  for  fiscal  1964-65  and  20  per  cent  derived 
from  students’  fees,  the  Provincial  Government  met 
some  65  per  cent,  or  the  residual  cost  of  university 
operations.  Since  university  enrolment  is  now  ex¬ 
panding  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of 
the  Province,  it  is  apparent  that  the  percentage  fed¬ 
eral  contribution  to  university  operation  will  shrink 
under  the  present  grant  system.  The  Provincial 
Treasurer,  in  his  Budget  Speech,  indicated  that  a  de¬ 
cision  regarding  an  increase  in  students’  fees  has 
been  postponed  pending  the  report  of  the  Bladen 
Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Education. 
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The  Queen  Elizabeth  Education  Scholarship 
Fund  established  by  amendments  to  the  Students 
Assistance  Act  of  Alberta  in  1959  made  scholar¬ 
ships,  grants  and  loans  available  to  university  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  students  at  the  Institutes  of  Technology 
and  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  many  of  them  based 
on  a  parents’  means  test.  Since  1959  and  up  to 
March  31,  1965,  29,475  awards  totalling  $5,844,000 
in  scholarships  and  grants  and  12,137  loans  totalling 
$3,831,000  have  been  made  from  this  Fund.  In 
1964  the  Province  made  $750,000  available  for 
loans  to  students  and  $1,100,000  available  for 
scholarships  and  grants. 

The  Canada  Student  Loan  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Federal  Parliament  in  July,  1964.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  a  full-time  student  at  the 
post-secondary  level  is  able  to  secure  from  a  char¬ 
tered  bank  a  loan  of  up  to  $1,000  per  year  for  each 
of  five  successive  years.  The  payment  of  interest  and 
the  repayment  of  capital  does  not  begin  until  six 
months  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  student. 
The  Government  guarantees  these  payments,  as  well 
as  the  loan  itself,  in  the  event  of  the  student’s  death. 
The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  1964  was  40 
million  dollars  of  which  $2,852,000  was  available 
to  Alberta  students.  The  appropriation  for  subse¬ 
quent  years  is  to  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  40  million  as  the  population  in  the  age  group 
of  1 8-24  years  bears  to  the  population  in  the  same 
age  group  in  1964. 

The  financial  assistance  available  to  students 
through  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Education  Scholarship 
Fund  and  the  provisions  of  the  Canada  Student  Loan 
Act  is  making  it  possible  for  any  student  with  ability 
and  ambition  to  secure  an  education.  Moreover  he 
can  do  it  during  consecutive  years;  the  necessity  of 
interrupting  his  studies  to  replenish  his  finances  has 
been  largely  eliminated. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  gains  to 
society  of  a  well-educated  citizenry  the  individual 
is  still  the  chief  beneficiary  of  a  higher  education.  In 
this  context  the  direct  charge  to  the  student  through 
tuition  fees  seems  reasonable.  The  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  tuition  fees  should  be  maintained 
but  that  more  money  should  be  made  available  for 
loans  to  students.  In  this  way  the  individual  would 
bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  own  education  while 
tuition  fees  would  not,  and  should  not,  ration  uni¬ 
versity  attendance  according  to  ability  to  pay. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  same  effect  would  be 
achieved  by  the  Government  paying  all,  or  a  larger 
part,  of  tuition  fees  and  recouping  its  outlays  for 
this  purpose  from  income  taxes.  The  individual  stu¬ 
dent  benefiting  from  an  education  by  a  greater  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  would  repay  the  state’s  investment  in 
him  through  a  higher  tax  payment.  This,  however,  is 
a  “shot  gun”  approach.  Many  an  able  youth  who 
does  not  go  to  university  will  find  himself  paying  for 
an  education  for  someone  else  who  did,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  competing  with  the  subsidized  student 
for  a  job  or  for  advancement.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  the  university  student  should  continue  to  bear 


a  part,  albeit  a  minor  part,  of  the  cost  of  his  own 
education. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  the  Committee 
that  the  University  of  Alberta  should  operate  on  a 
year-round  basis,  adopting,  perhaps,  a  trimester  pro¬ 
gram  of  approximately  sixteen  weeks  for  each  of 
three  trimester  periods.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  would  be,  first,  a  better  utilization  of  fixed 
plant  and  hence  lower  average  overhead  costs  per 
student;  second,  it  would  permit  a  stream  process 
whereby  a  student  could  initiate  or  pick  up  his 
courses  at  any  one  of  three  points  during  the  year. 

In  effect  the  University  is  now  operating  on  a 
modified  trimester  program,  with  two  winter  ses¬ 
sions  and  a  summer  school  devoted  largely  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  students  in  education.  TTe  stream 
effect  is  not  possible,  however,  and  students  must 
begin  their  term  in  September  although  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  courses  terminate  at,  or  after, 
Christmas. 

There  are  difficulties  involved  in  making  a 
complete  shift  to  a  year-round  operation: 

1.  More  staff  would  be  required.  This  would  increase  the 
total  operating  expenses  although  probably  not  average 
costs  per  student. 

2.  To  be  fully  effective  it  would  necessitate  shifting  the 
high  schools  to  a  full  year  program,  possibly  a  semester 
system,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  students  from 
these  schools  to  the  universities. 

3.  University  students  and  indeed,  senior  high  school 
students  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  their  summer 
earnings  to  support  themselves.  Summer  employment, 
too,  helps  students  to  mature  and  to  adjust  to  employ¬ 
ment  conditions. 

4.  There  may  well  be  difficulty  in  fitting  a  summer  session 
largely  attended  by  teachers  into  a  year-round  operation, 
because  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  summer  class¬ 
room  holiday  period. 

5.  Many  university  staff  use  the  summer  period  for  re¬ 
search,  or  to  do  work  of  a  consulting  nature.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  they  proved  resistant  to  change. 

The  Committee  is  cognizant  of  these  difficulties, 
but  is  aware,  too,  of  the  substantial  advantages 
which  a  year-round  operation  offers.  The  Committee 
accordingly  recommends  that  a  careful  survey  of 
the  net  savings  in  cost,  the  greater  through-put  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  administrative  difficulties  involved, 
should  precede  the  adoption  of  such  a  system. 

E.  Technical  and  Vocational  Schools 

The  substitution  of  sophisticated  machines  for 
labour  has  enhanced  the  demand  for  skilled  labour 
at  the  expense  of  unskilled  workers.  Canada,  for  a 
time,  relied  rather  heavily  on  immigration  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  own  supply  of  skilled  labour.  The  Federal 
Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act 
of  1960  was  passed  in  an  effort  to  overcome  this 
deficiency.  The  Federal  Government  contributes, 
under  this  legislation,  75  per  cent  of  the  total  capital 
expenditures  incurred  by  a  province  in  the  building 
and  equipping  of  vocational  training  facilities.  Al¬ 
berta  has  taken  full  advantage  of  this  legislation  and 
up  to  March  31,  1965,  had  received  some  48.7  mil- 
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lion  dollars  as  reimbursements  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

These  grants  were  most  welcome  as  they  facili¬ 
tated  financing  the  construction  of  needed  and  costly 
vocational  schools.  As  a  general  principle,  however, 
the  Committee  favours  lump  sum  grants  with  no 
strings  attached.  This  is  the  principle  employed  in 
the  case  of  university  grants  for  operating  purposes. 
Not  only  would  this  practice  give  the  Province 
greater  leeway  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities 
but  it  would  not  place  a  less  wealthy  province  in  the 
invidious  position  of  either  supplying  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  specific  project  which  it  can  ill  afford  or  of 
rejecting  the  grant. 

F.  Private  Schools 

Private  schools  are  relatively  few  in  number  in 
Alberta.  There  are  some  70  of  them  but  included 
within  this  number  are  some  kindergartens.  In  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  other  countries,  private 
schools  have  provided  a  specialized  and  often  valu¬ 
able  service  in  education,  and  frequently  one  which 
has  not  been  available  elsewhere.  For  the  most  part 
those  who  have  used  the  schools  have  provided  for 
their  support. 

In  Alberta  private  schools  receive  many  of  the 
governmentally  provided  services  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  school  system.  These  services  in¬ 
clude  inspection,  receipt  of  school  reader  grants, 
certification  of  teachers  and  participation  of  the 
latter  in  retirement  fund  arrangements. 

There  is  a  substantial  public  demand  for  kin¬ 
dergartens.  In  view  of  the  present  heavy  burdens  on 
the  educational  system,  the  Committee  believes  that 
kindergartens  should  continue  to  function  and  ex¬ 
pand  as  private  institutions. 

G,  Junior  Colleges 

These  are  both  public  and  private.  Those  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  University  of  Alberta  include: 

Mount  Royal  Junior  College,  Calgary  (Private — 1931) 
Lethbridge  Junior  College  (Public — 1957) 

Cam  rose  Lutheran  College  (Private — 1958) 

St.  John’s  College,  Edmonton  (Private — 1963) 

Red  Deer  Junior  College  (Public — 1964) 

A  junior  college  is  expected  to  open  in  Medicine 
Hat  in  late  1965  and  one  in  Grande  Prairie  in  1966. 

Both  public  and  private  junior  colleges  receive 
assistance  from  the  Province  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  University  and  College 
Assistance  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1964. 

In  the  case  of  public  junior  colleges  the  Prov¬ 
ince  provides  operational  grants  for  both  university 
and  vocational  students  as  well  as  capital  grants  not 
exceeding  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  approved 
buildings  and  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  private  junior  colleges  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Alberta  the  Province  provides 
grants  of  $630  per  full-time  university  student  and 


guarantees  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
a  loan  for  approved  construction  projects  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  approved  cost.  Private  colleges  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  service  with  comparatively  little  govern¬ 
mental  support  and  must  be  encouraged  to  develop. 

All  junior  colleges  receive  some  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
grants  of  $2.50  per  capita  paid  to  all  universities 
and  affiliated  colleges. 

The  relevant  question  centres  around  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  to  develop.  At  present  they 
are  tied  very  closely  to  the  universities;  the  latter 
specify  curriculum,  standards  of  admission  and 
qualifications  of  staff.  Since  present  enrolment  of 
full-time  students  at  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
campuses  of  the  University  of  Alberta  now  number 
some  12,000  and  are  expected  to  reach  28,000 
within  a  decade  the  need  for  satellite  colleges  to  re¬ 
lieve  this  pressure  is  not  difficult  to  discern.  A  very 
similar  development  has  taken  place  in  California 
where  junior  colleges  offer  instruction  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  university  students,  permitting  the  University 
of  California’s  two  branches  in  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles  to  accept  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
freshman  student  enrolment. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Junior 
College  in  this  Province  should  offer  a  somewhat 
broader  service  to  its  commodity,  accepting  post¬ 
secondary  students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  the 
vocational  institutes  as  well  as  university,  and  also 
itself  offering  vocational  and  commercial  courses  as 
well  as  offerings  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  Is 
the  junior  college  to  become  “a  service  station  to  the 
university”  as  one  educator  phrases  it,  or,  is  its  func¬ 
tion  to  be  more  that  of  a  community  college? 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  must  have  a 
bearing  on  the  manner  in  which  these  colleges  are  to 
be  financed  as  well  as  their  number  and  location.  At 
present,  local  school  authorities  are  making  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  support  through  an  ear-marked  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  property  tax  mill  rate.  The  contribution 
of  the  Province  with  respect  to  students  enrolled  in 
university  courses  has  already  been  noted.  The 
junior  colleges  will  make  very  substantial  progress 
within  the  next  decade;  the  direction  of  this  progress 
is  in  need  of  exploration  and  definition.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  engaged  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart  to  survey 
and  report  upon  the  role  of  the  junior  college  in  the 
Province’s  educational  structure. 

H.  Separate  Schools 

In  this  Province  separate  schools  constitute  a 
major  feature  of  the  public  school  system.  About  27 
percent  of  Alberta’s  population  is  Roman  Catholic. 
Some  14  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  is  in  separate  schools.  In 
a  presentation  to  this  Committee  the  Alberta  Catho¬ 
lic  School  Trustees’  Association  predicted  that  sep¬ 
arate  school  enrolment  might  advance  to  a  level  of 
18  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  right  of  establishing  a  separate  school  is 
open,  under  Alberta  law,  to  a  minority  be  it  Catho- 
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lie  or  Protestant,  in  a  school  district  in  which  a 
public  school  has  already  been  established. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  we  do  not  have  a  dual 
system  of  public  schools  such  as  was  provided  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  for  a  time  in  the  1870's.  Sep¬ 
arate  schools  use  the  same  curriculum,  the  same 
texts,  the  same  departmental  examinations  and  the 
same  inspectors  as  do  the  public  schools.  By  law, 
religious  instruction  must  be  confined  to  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  school  day. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  urban  separate 
schools,  and  the  bulk  of  separate  school  pupils  are 
in  urban  areas,  have  done  and  are  doing  an  excellent 
job.  In  the  rural  areas  the  process  of  public  school 
centralization  during  the  last  two  decades  has  made 
it  apparent  that  the  separate  schools  are  at  somewhat 
of  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  public 
schools. 

In  rural  areas  separate  schools  have  centralized 
by  establishing  some  38  “satellite”  school  districts 
within  the  original  small  school  districts  and  then 
negotiated  a  tuition  agreement  with  another  district 
where  a  separate  school  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  estab¬ 
lished.  This  is  necessary  since  the  separate  school 
in  the  school  centre  may  not  legally  have  the  same 
boundaries  as  the  public  school  attendance  area. 

The  Alberta  Catholic  School  Trustees’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  brief  to  the  Committee  urged  that  this 
seeming  inequality  might  be  corrected  in  either  one 
of  two  ways: 

1.  By  permitting  the  formation  of  separate  school  districts 
for  the  school  attendance  area  rather  than  for  the 
original  small  school  district. 

2.  By  amending  the  Foundation  Program  Regulations  to 
recognize  the  signatures  of  the  parents  of  non-resident 
pupils  as  qualifying  the  separate  school  to  receive  grants 
for  these  pupils. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  is  concerned 
that,  if  these  proposals  were  adopted,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  separate  schools  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Province  might  seriously  erode  the  existing  school 
structure.  Duplication  of  facilities  would  add  to 
total  costs  at  a  time  when  the  provision  of  school 
services  is  proving  an  onerous  burden  to  the  property 
taxpayer.  One  of  the  significant  gains  from  school 
centralization  has  been  the  ability  to  offer  a  more 
diversified  curriculum  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
of  varying  preferences  and  abilities.  The  extension 
of  a  duplicate  school  system  would  hinder  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objective. 

I.  Teaching  Staff 

Finding  qualified  teachers  to  teach  the  ever 
expanding  pupil  enrolment  has  not  been  easy.  De¬ 
mand  continually  exceeds  supply  and  this  situation 
appears  to  be  chronic.  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  is 
in  short  supply.  Surveying  the  scene  in  the  late 
1950’s  the  Cameron  Commission  concluded: 

“Despite  the  trend  toward  longer  periods  of  training,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  shortage  in  terms  of  educational  attainment 
is  even  greater  than  the  shortage  of  numbers.”1 


Since  the  teacher  is  the  keystone  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  arch  and  since  teachers,  in  the  aggregate, 
receive  as  salary  more  than  half  of  the  total  outlay  of 
school  boards,  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  is 
of  prime  importance  in  our  school  system. 

1.  Pricing  of  Teachers’  Services 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  from  time 
to  time  of  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  teachers. 
These  range  from  relaxation  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments  at  the  university  level  for  education  students 
and  shortening  the  course  of  study  required  for  cer¬ 
tification,  to  the  provision  of  loans  and  bursaries  for 
students  enrolling  in  education.  Favourable  as 
teachers’  salaries  appear  to  the  average  property 
taxpayer,  teachers  rank  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  earnings  of  professional  people.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  any  factor 
of  production  over  the  long  run  is  to  raise  the  price 
of  that  factor.  Teachers  are  no  exception. 

The  effective  pricing  of  teachers’  services  is 
hampered  by  institutional  factors  which  are  appar¬ 
ently  difficult  to  alter.  Teachers’  salaries  have  been 
institutionalized  in  schedules  which  provide  equal 
pay  for  teachers  with  an  equal  number  of  years  of 
training  and  experience.  Salaries  are  not  graduated 
according  to  performance  or  ability.  Salary  sched¬ 
ules  are  negotiated  by  a  process  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining;  there  is  no  competitive  pricing  mechanism 
to  determine  the  salary  level  of  the  individual 
teacher.  With  few  exceptions  the  only  requirements 
a  teacher  must  possess  are  certification  and  avail¬ 
ability;  progress  up  the  salary  schedule  is  automatic. 

The  predictable  result  is  that  the  good  teacher 
is  underpaid  and  the  poor  teacher  is  overpaid.  The 
Cameron  Commission,  recognizing  the  shortcomings 
of  this  pay  structure,  proposed  that  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association  should  assume  responsibility 
for  the  ethics  and  competence  of  its  members  and 
that  a  merit  system  of  determining  salaries  should 
be  attempted.2  The  Committee  is  as  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  modifying  the  pricing  structure  for  the 
services  of  teachers  as  it  is  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  system.  Nevertheless  the  effective  and 
equitable  pricing  of  teachers’  services  is  so  important 
to  the  whole  educational  structure  that  means  must 
be  sought  to  improve  it. 

2.  Appointment  of  Superintendents 

Even  school  boards  may  have  no  direct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relative  competence  of  their  teachers. 
Their  “foreman”  is  the  superintendent.  In  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  school  divisions  he  is  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Education;  his  first  allegiance  is 
to  the  Department,  not  the  local  board.  Secondly, 
he  has  risen  through  the  teaching  ranks  and  is  a 
member  of  the  teachers’  professional  organization. 
His  loyalties  are  so  well  divided  that,  except  in  ex- 


1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  p.  180. 

“Ibid.  pp.  192  and  195. 
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trcme  cases,  he  may  be  reluctant  to  report  to  the 
hom'd  the  shortcomings  of  the  teachers  under  his 
jurisdiction.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for 
permitting  school  boards  in  the  counties  and  divi¬ 
sions  to  appoint  their  own  superintendents.  More¬ 
over  when  school  trustees  are  negotiating  salary 
agreements  with  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association, 
which  is  acting  on  behalf  of  its  members,  the  trustees 
need  competent  professional  help  comparable  to  that 
available  to  their  employees.  Under  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  the  superintendents,  as  civil  servants,  hold 
themselves  completely  aloof  and  properly  so.  The 
Committee  does  not  envisage  a  “wholesale”  over¬ 
night  shift  of  superintendents  from  department  to 
board  employment.  Arrangements  must  be  worked 
out  to  maintain  a  close,  continuing  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  Education.  Rather,  we  have  in  mind 
permissive  legislation  which  will  permit  of  a  gradual 
evolution  toward  local  autonomy  in  this  respect. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  authority  be 
given  to  school  boards  in  counties  and  school  divi¬ 
sions  to  appoint  and  pay  their  own  superintendents 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  The  schedule  of  payments  to  school  boards 
under  the  Foundation  Program  should  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  this  added  outlay  where  boards  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  privilege. 

3.  Clerical  Assistance 

The  broadening  of  the  high  school  curriculum 
to  include  a  diploma  course  and  vocational  and 
commercial  courses  along  with  the  matriculation 
program,  has  with  increased  enrolment,  stretched 
teaching  resources  to  the  limit.  In  the  rural  high 
schools  many  of  the  school  boards  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  clerical  assistance  to  the  principal 
and  other  members  of  the  staff  who  may  have  heavy 
administrative  responsibilities.  Faced  with  a  heavy 
teaching  schedule  many  high  school  principals  in 
rural  schools  have  also  had  to  cope  with  a  good  deal 
of  clerical  work.  This  type  of  work  commands  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  price  than  teaching  services.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  wise  use  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
make  the  substitution  wherever  it  appears  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  to  do  so.  The  school  superintendent,  in 
his  advisory  capacity  to  the  board,  might  prove  the 
most  effective  catalytic  agent  in  this  regard. 

Teachers  in  the  small  high  schools  complain, 
too,  of  lack  of  office  accommodation.  Shifted  from 
room  to  room  for  each  class  they  find  it  difficult  to 
find  a  convenient  storage  place  for  their  books  and 
papers. 

These  may  seem  like  rather  minor  grievances 
but  they  contribute  to  the  continued  movement  of  the 
more  competent  and  better  qualified  teachers  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  areas.  Schools  in  centres  of 
30,000  or  more  employ  some  45  per  cent  of  the 
teaching  force1  which  is  expanding  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  smaller  centres,  and  is  better  qualified. 
In  order  to  compete  for  staff  the  smaller  high  school 
may  have  to  provide  better  facilities  for  its  teaching 
personnel. 


J.  Educational  Services  and  Practices 

We  have  noted  earlier  in  this  section  the  rather 
remarkable  expansion  in  educational  services  and 
facilities.  This  forced  growth  has,  perforce,  placed 
more  emphasis  on  quantity  than  quality.  Research 
on  educational  practice,  improvement  in  curricu¬ 
lum  and  better  guidance  counselling  for  students, 
among  others,  will  help  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  primary  and  secondary  school  system. 

1.  Guidance  Counselling 

The  importance  of  this  service  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  is  indicated  by  the  one-third  of 
the  submissions  made  to  the  Cameron  Commission 
which  dealt,  inter  alia,  with  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ling.2  The  emphasis  which  the  Alberta  School  Trus¬ 
tees’  Association  in  their  brief  to  this  Committee 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  this  service  would 
indicate  a  continuing  interest. 

Providing  useful  career  guidance  to  adolescents 
is  not  easy.  Most  of  us  seem  to  have  fallen  into  our 
present  occupation  through  force  of  circumstance. 
Any  rational  consideration  of  alternatives  perhaps 
played  a  part,  but  only  a  part.  The  advent  of  a  high 
level  of  employment  and  the  availability  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  loans  for  education  and  training  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  broadened  the  area  of  choice  open  to 
the  individual.  A  knowledge  of  the  opportunities 
available  is  essential  both  to  the  individual  seeking 
a  career  and  to  society.  The  latter  is  concerned  that 
the  supply  of  manpower  be  so  allocated  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  trades  and  professions  as  to  produce  a  “basket” 
of  goods  and  services  the  contents  of  which  con¬ 
sumers  demand  and  for  which  they  are  prepared 
to  pay. 

The  task,  then,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  provide 
students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  various  trades  and 
professions  open  to  them,  the  training  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  required  and  the  probable  level  of  earnings 
to  be  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  appraise 
the  individual’s  abilities  and  to  help  guide  him  into 
those  occupations  for  which  he  is  suited.  Within 
this  narrower  range  the  boy’s  or  girl’s  own  prefer¬ 
ence,  together  with  the  financial  resources  available, 
permit  of  a  decision. 

The  current  practice  in  high  schools  of  holding 
a  “Career  Day”  and  inviting  in  representatives  of 
the  various  professions  to  outline  the  scope,  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  and  financial  returns  in  that 
particular  profession  has  proven  popular  and  helpful. 
The  assignment  to  a  particular  teacher  of  overall 
responsibility  for  guidance  and  counselling  service 
in  each  high  school  has  proved  useful.  A  Guidance 
Branch  functions  as  a  part  of  the  Special  Education 
Services  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  This  office  works  through 
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school  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and 
guidance  counsellors.  Printed  materials  are  mailed 
to  high  schools  on  a  regular  basis  and  the  Supervisor 
of  Guidance  spends  considerable  time  addressing 
guidance  committees,  selection  committees,  institutes 
and  teachers’  conventions. 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association  made 
several  recommendations  to  this  Committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  guidance. 

(a)  That  a  plan  be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  trustees,  teachers  and  the  Universities  directed 
toward  increasing  the  supply  of  qualified  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel. 

(b)  That  financial  assistance  be  provided  for  selected 
teachers  wishing  to  enrol  in  special  guidance  and 
counselling  courses. 

(c)  That  the  Foundation  Program  regulations  include  guid¬ 
ance  counsellors  among  special  service  personnel  for 
whom  financial  allowances  are  made  to  school  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  is  appreciative  of  the  value  of 
guidance  and  counselling  service  but  is  wary  of 
recommending  the  erection  of  a  pretentious  and 
costly  structure  which  may  well  fall  short  of  its 
intended  objective.  The  teacher  of  a  pupil’s  “home 
room”  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  help  a  young 
person  adjust  his  personal  problems  and  to  direct 
his  efforts  toward  acquiring  the  culture  of  his  times 
and  fitting  into  the  employment  structure  than  any 
one  else,  apart  from  his  parents. 

The  task  is  not  easy.  It  is  somewhat  discour¬ 
aging  to  note  the  failure  of  many  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  advantage  of  the  costly  educational 
opportunities  which  are  afforded  to  them.  Teaching 
immature  adolescents,  some  of  whom  are  rebellious 
and  drifting  with  the  tide,  more  concerned  with  cars 
and  entertainment  than  academic  achievement,  is 
sometimes  a  frustrating  occupation.  The  effective 
teacher  must  not  only  be  competent  in  his  field  of 
subject  matter  but  possessed  of  a  stable  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  personality.  Guidance  and  counselling  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  organized  and  expanded  but  their  ulti¬ 
mate  success  rests  upon  the  competence  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  teacher.  The  Committee  believes  that 
it  is  largely  in  this  latter  area  that  our  efforts  should 
be  concentrated  and  that  guidance  services  should 
be  directed  towards  assisting  the  individual  teacher 
to  discharge  this  important  responsibility.  Moreover, 
this  service,  to  be  effective,  must  be  available  to  the 
student  prior  to  his  entering  high  school  and  choosing 
a  program  of  study.  The  formal  two  credit  course 
which  is  compulsory  for  Grade  IX  students  offers 
a  convenient  base  for  the  extension  of  guidance 
services. 

2.  Curriculum  Revision 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association 
makes  the  point  that  the  content  of  the  public  school 
offering  is  the  business  of  the  community;  that  the 
objectives  of  education  should  be  determined  by  the 
public  while 

“(the  professional  educator’s)  major  task  (is)  that  of  devis¬ 
ing  and  implementing  means  by  which  the  publicly  estab¬ 
lished  objectives  can  be  realized”. 


A  General  Curriculum  Committee  is  func¬ 
tioning,  although  professional  representation  exceeds 
the  number  of  lay  members.  This  Committee  would 
seem  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  liaison  between  the 
community  and  the  Department.  We  believe  that 
is  has  a  job  to  do,  particularly  in  ensuring  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  use  of  adequate  texts.  Most  high  school 
students  do  not  have  the  initiative  or  capacity  to 
secure  reference  materials;  they  would  tend  to  do 
more  reading  and  do  a  better  job  of  mastering  course 
content  with  a  text.  Social  Studies  10  and  20  are 
examples  of  courses  in  which  adequate  texts  would 
be  most  helpful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
Committee  concurs  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Cameron  Commission — 

“That  one  basic  text  (to  be  developed,  if  necessary)  con¬ 
taining  all  prescribed  content  be  authorized  for  each 
course.”1 

In  our  economy,  change,  and  often  very  rapid 
change,  is  characteristic.  The  field  of  knowledge  is 
in  the  forefront  of  this  area  of  change;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  fission  and  space  travel  have  typified 
this  explosion  in  the  field  of  learning  and  technology. 
Curriculum  content  and  methodology  must  also 
change  or  become  obsolete.  The  Alberta  School 
Trustees’  submission  called  attention  to  these  de¬ 
velopments. 

“Team  teaching,  programmed  learning,  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  new  mathematics,  new 
physics,  new  biology,  linguistics,  etc.,  on  the  other,  are 
becoming  increasingly  common  in  many  school  systems. 
Experimentation  with  such  content  and  methods  is  desirable. 

The  Committee  is  in  agreement  with  continual 
research  into,  and  trial  application  of,  new  teaching 
methods  and  with  the  use  of  these  newer  teaching 
tools.  The  Department  must  assume  the  initiative  in 
these  approaches  in  co-operation  with  local  school 
authorities.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Foundation 
Program  be  so  adapted  as  to  permit  a  sharing  of 
costs  in  such  ventures. 

In  the  United  States  the  school  system  de¬ 
veloped  with  more  emphasis  on  local  control  and 
initiative  than  in  Canada.  In  Canada  the  degree  of 
local  autonomy  permitted  lies  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  hence  could  vary 
from  virtually  complete  local  autonomy  to  rigid 
central  control.  In  1948  Curriculum  Councils  were 
set  up  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  These  met  with 
indifferent  success.  Nevertheless  in  these  two  largest 
school  systems  a  considerable  measure  of  autonomy 
exists;  the  supervision  of  elementary  grades  is  con¬ 
ducted  wholly  by  the  local  authority.  There  appears 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  public  support  for  greater  au¬ 
tonomy  on  the  part  of  local  school  boards  who  have 
the  facilities  and  personnel  to  make  use  of  such 
freedom. 

As  recommended  by  the  Cameron  Commission 
the  Legislature  in  1963  passed  the  Accredited  School 
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Districts  Act.  So  far,  no  school  boards  have  been 
accredited.  The  obstacle  appears  to  be  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  school  boards  regarding  government 
grants  for  accredited  schools,  notwithstanding  an 
assurance  by  the  Minister  of  Education  that  grants 
would  not  be  less  under  accreditation  than  under  the 
Foundation  Program.  The  Act  provides  that  ac¬ 
credited  schools  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Fund  Program  and  shall,  instead,  receive  grants 
under  The  School  Grants  Act  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  (Sections  14 
and  15). 

The  original  objective  of  the  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram  of  promoting  local  responsibility  and  initiative, 
while  preserving  a  basic  minimum  standard  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  course  content  to  facilitate  easy  integra¬ 
tion  of  transfer  students,  is  still  valid.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  accordingly  recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Education  should  make  explicit  the  degree  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  which  a  school  board,  or  system,  under 
accreditation,  could  expect  to  receive. 

3.  Examinations 

At  present  the  Department  of  Education  sets 
and  marks  examinations  for  Grades  IX  and  XII. 
The  Cameron  Commission  recommended  that  de¬ 
partmental  examinations  be  re-instated  for  Grades 
X  and  XI  as  was  done  prior  to  the  late  ’thirties.  Since 
there  are  now  some  30,000  pupils  writing  Grade  IX 
examinations,  the  twin  problems  of  staff  availability 
and  cost  prohibit  this  change. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  present  method  is 
that  teachers  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  mark 
too  leniently  in  Grades  X  and  XI  in  order  to  improve 
the  public  image  of  the  quality  of  teaching  services 
offered.  This  overgrading  misleads  students  who 
suffer  a  traumatic  shock  when  they  write  their  de- 
partmentally  prepared  Grade  XII  exams.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  overcome  this  criticism  by  having 
a  committee  in  each  of  the  ten  inspectorate  zones 
prepare  papers  for  these  two  grades. 

It  would  seem  feasible  to  adopt  a  course  mid¬ 
way  between  these  two  approaches.  The  Committee 
accordingly  recommends  that  examinations  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Grades 
X  and  XI,  together  with  a  marking  key,  and  that 
these  examinations  be  made  available  for  use 
throughout  the  Province. 

4.  Research  Facilities 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  education  in  our 
society,  both  in  terms  of  its  contribution  and  the 
high  costs  of  its  operation,  a  more  formal  approach 
toward  appraisal  and  research  seems  indicated.  The 
Cameron  Commission  stressed  the  lack  of  basic  and 
applied  research  in  the  field  of  education  in  this 
Province.  The  Commission  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  research  organization  and  also  an  edu¬ 
cation  planning  commission.1  The  recommended 
annual  operating  budget  for  these  two  organizations 
was  approximately  250,000  dollars. 


The  Alberta  Committee  on  Educational  Re¬ 
search  was  established  in  1953.  The  purpose  of  this 
Committee,  representing  the  University,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’ 
Association,  The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Asso¬ 
ciations  is  “to  initiate,  promote,  finance  and  pub- 
blish  educational  research  in  Alberta”.  It  publishes 
a  research  journal  and  is  financed  by  contributions 
from  its  members,  from  industry  and  from  some  of 
the  foundations  such  as  the  Carnegie  and  Kellogg. 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association 
recommended  to  this  Committee  the  establishment 
of  an  organization  to  carry  out  research  studies  in 
the  field  of  education.  They  suggested  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  initial  capital  grant,  the  annual  operating 
budget  should  gradually  be  increased  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget  for  education.  The  fact  that 
this  percentage  level  would  raise  the  budget  of  the 
research  unit  to  well  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars 
annually  is  indicative  of  the  importance  which  this 
organization  attaches  to  research  in  education. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  re¬ 
search  and  planning  board  within  the  Department. 
The  chairman  would  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  the  dissemination  of  research  findings. 
The  board,  representing  the  A.S.T.A.,  the  A.T.A., 
the  Home  and  School  Association,  the  University 
and  the  Department  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  An  initial  annual  operating 
budget  of  $100,000  was  suggested. 

The  Research  Section  of  the  Special  Services 
Branch  of  the  Department  has  already  initiated  some 
research  work  which  is  needed  for  immediate  pur¬ 
poses,  e.g.,  a  study  on  the  progress  and  success  of 
students  taking  vocational  courses,  a  “flow  study”, 
as  it  is  termed.  Other  research  is  carried  out  by  this 
section  such  as  the  establishment  of  “scaling  sys¬ 
tems”  for  high  school  marks,  measures  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  high  school  students,  quality  control  and 
drop-out  studies. 

The  Committee  is  in  agreement  with  the  need 
for  an  expanded  research  program  on  education  in 
this  Province.  The  relevant  question  is  how  such  an 
organization  should  be  set  up,  or  indeed  whether  one 
organization  is  sufficient.  Research  could  well  be 
expanded,  as  Dr.  Byrne  suggests,  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  itself.  This  type  of  research  would  be  directly 
concerned  with  immediate  practical  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  school  system. 

However,  broader  problems  of  research  in  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  carried  on  outside  the  Department. 
The  A.S.T.A.  suggests  that  any  such  “outside”  re¬ 
search  organization  should  be  “free  of  direct  univer¬ 
sity  control”.  They  apparently  have  in  mind  a  type  of 
organization  similar  to  that  of  the  Alberta  Research 
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Council  which,  although  located  on  the  Edmonton 
campus  and  financed  by  the  Province,  is  controlled 
by  a  council  of  ten  individuals  representative  of  the 
Government,  University  and  industry.  Its  various 
research  projects  are  reviewed  by  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  of  specialists  drawn  from  each  of  these  three 
fields. 

There  is  merit,  too,  in  closely  tying  a  research 
organization  in  with  the  University  and  its  Faculties 
of  Education  and  Graduate  Studies.  The  success  of  a 
graduate  school  requires  the  availability  of  research 
projects  and  graduate  assistantships.  The  presence, 
too,  of  departments  of  allied  disciplines  in  the  social 
sciences  such  as  economics  and  sociology  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  research  results.  The  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  employs  a  research  director  but  he  also  carries 
a  part  time  teaching  load.  This  provision  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need  for  research  investigation  in  this  field. 

A  research  unit,  similar  in  organization  to  the 
Alberta  Research  Council,  with  representation  from 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  seems 
appropriate.  The  bulk  of  the  financial  support  should 
come  from  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  Committee  accordingly  recommends  that 
research  aimed  at  practical  and  short  run  objectives 
be  expanded  within  the  Department  of  Education 
and  that  a  second  organization,  similar  in  structure 
to  the  Alberta  Research  Council  be  established  to 
undertake  research  of  a  more  fundamental  nature. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  have  not  attempted  in  this  section  of  our 
report  to  forecast  in  detail  probable  future  expendi¬ 
tures  on  education.  Our  purpose  is  to  pull  the  pro¬ 
jected  expenditures  of  all  departments  together  in 
a  later  section.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  our 
social  demand  for  more  and  better  educational  ser¬ 
vices  for  more  people,  young  and  older,  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  higher  expenditures. 

The  Committee  offers  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations: 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Education  seek  means  better  to 
acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  Province  of  the  philosophy, 
structure  and  administration  of  the  Foundation  Pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  That  the  present  ceiling  of  $14  per  square  foot  for 
school  construction  purposes  be  reviewed  with  a  view 


to  increasing  this  ceiling  in  the  face  of  rising  construc¬ 
tion  costs. 

3.  That  the  Provincial  Government  should  seek  means  of 
making  regular  monthly  payments  to  school  boards  in 
order  to  reduce  the  need  of  the  latter  to  borrow  funds 
to  meet  operating  expenses  between  December  and  the 
following  April. 

4.  That  the  Province  in  consultation  with  the  Union  of 
Alberta  Municipalities,  the  Alberta  Association  of 
Municipal  Districts,  and  the  Alberta  School  Trustees’ 
Association  explore  the  feasibility  of  changing  the  fiscal 
year  of  local  governments  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Province. 

5.  That  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  net  advan¬ 
tage  of  adopting  a  year-round  program  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  and  of  an  interlocking  semester  system 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  Province. 

6.  That,  as  a  general  principle,  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Province  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  lump  sum  payments  rather  than  as  specific  grants 
requiring  supplementary  allocations  from  the  Province. 

7.  That  kindergartens  should  continue  to  be  financed  as 
at  present  because  of  demands  for  greater  expenditures 
to  meet  educational  needs  which  enjoy  a  higher  priority. 

8.  That  means  be  sought  whereby  better  teachers  may  be 
rewarded  for  their  services  by  higher  pay.  The  present 
use  of  a  single  salary  schedule  results  in  better  teachers 
being  underpaid  and  poorer  teachers  overpaid.  Only 
higher  salaries  for  these  better  teachers  will  serve  to 
remedy  the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers.  The  present 
system  of  pricing  teachers’  services  results  in  gross  in¬ 
equities  among  teachers  of  widely  varying  abilities. 

9.  That  the  Province  should  permit  county  and  school 
division  authorities  to  appoint  their  own  superintend¬ 
ents  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  alternative  means 
of  maintaining  a  close  liaison  between  the  Department 
and  the  local  school  authority. 

10.  That  means  be  sought  and  implemented  to  assist  teach¬ 
ers  to  provide  better  counselling  and  guidance  services 
to  their  students. 

11.  That  accreditation  of  schools  should  be  facilitated  by 
the  Department  of  Education  making  explicit  the  degree 
of  financial  support  which  a  school  board  or  system, 
under  accreditation,  could  expect  to  receive. 

12.  That  the  Department  of  Education  prepare  examin¬ 
ations  for  Grades  X  and  XI,  together  with  a  marking 
key,  and  that  these  examinations  be  made  available  to 
all  high  schools.  These  exams,  though  marked  locally 
by  the  teachers,  would  serve  to  introduce  a  degree  of 
needed  uniformity  in  examining  pupils  in  these  two 
grades. 

13.  That  a  research  unit  in  Education  similar  in  structure 
to  the  Alberta  Research  Council  and  carrying  out 
studies  of  a  fundamental  character  be  established. 

14.  That  the  Department  of  Education  engage  in  continu¬ 
ous  research  into  newer  methods  of  teaching  and 
improved  curriculum  and  in  co-operation  with  local 
school  authorities  experiment  with  the  introduction  of 
such  improved  teaching  methods  and  curricula  into 
Alberta  schools. 
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I.  PREAMBLE — 

THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

Alberta’s  mining  industry  ranks  second  only 
to  that  of  Ontario  in  terms  of  value  of  output  but  its 
products  are  very  different.  Lying  outside  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Shield,  Alberta’s  production  of  metallic  minerals 
is  insignificant.  Our  output  of  non-metallic  minerals, 
largely  sulphur  and  salt,  is  very  modest  in  value 
terms  although  the  former,  a  by-product,  is  in¬ 
creasing;  our  output  of  such  structural  materials  as 
cement,  gravel,  clay  and  lime  is  about  one-tenth  of 
the  national  output.  Lying  almost  entirely  within  the 
Western  Canada  Sedimentary  Basin,  Alberta’s  richest 
mineral  endowment  is  fossil  fuels  —  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  liquid  petroleum  gases  and  coal.  The 
enormous  reserves  of  coal  within  our  borders  have 
been  barely  touched  and  their  revenue  yield  is,  there¬ 
fore,  minimal.  The  exploitation  of  this  immense 
source  of  energy,  apart  from  surface  deposits  capable 
of  strip  mining  and  some  deep  seams  suitable  for 
coking,  must  await  a  technological  breakthrough. 

Alberta’s  most  valuable  mineral  resources  are 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Imperial  Oil’s  discovery 
at  Leduc  in  1947  had  a  pervasive  effect,  not  only 
upon  the  Province  of  Alberta,  but  upon  the  economy 
of  Canada.  The  output  and  price  of  energy  serves 
as  a  reliable  index  of  a  nation’s  development.  Prior 
to  1947  Canada’s  per  unit  energy  costs  were  some 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  By 
bringing  these  costs  into  a  more  favourable  relation¬ 
ship,  the  discovery  of  large  volumes  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  literally  opened  the  door  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  economy.  Oil  and  gas  supplied 
some  29  per  cent  of  Canada’s  energy  requirements 
in  1947;  they  now  provide  more  than  two-thirds. 

Significant  as  the  discovery  of  large  volumes  of 
petroleum  under  the  Canadian  Prairies  has  been,  we 
may  tend  to  be  over-impressed  by  the  length  of  our 
own  shadows.  Canada’s  oil  production  is  very 
modest  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  in  this  hemisphere  and  of  Kuwait,  Iraq, 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Middle  Eastern  oil  fields  are  much  more  extensive 
than  the  Canadian  and,  because  of  the  greater  size 
of  the  individual  pools,  much  cheaper  to  produce. 

A.  The  Development  of  the  Petroleum  and 

Natural  Gas  Industries  in  Alberta 

The  recent  rapid  exploitation  of  petroleum  re¬ 
sources  in  this  province  can,  perhaps,  be  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  value  of  production.  In  1946  it  was 
less  than  15  million  dollars;  in  1964  it  exceeded  510 
million  dollars.  Exploration  reservations  have  been 
issued  for  virtually  all  of  the  Province  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  extreme  north-east  corner. 

Alberta’s  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  liquids  in  1964  was  about  200  million  barrels; 
our  recoverable  reserves  at  the  end  of  that  year  were 
estimated  at  5.8  billion  barrels.  Although  these 
data  indicate  a  ratio  of  reserves  to  production  of 
about  27,  some  2.2  billion  barrels,  or  eleven  years’ 
current  production,  were  added  to  reserve  estimates 


in  1964.  A  part  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to 
enhanced  recovery  efficiencies  resulting  from  fluid 
injection  methods. 

The  potential  magnitude  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  northern  tar  sands  becomes  apparent 
since  the  recoverable  reserves  here  are  estimated  at 
300  billion  barrels  of  upgraded  synthetic  crude. 
Commercial  development  of  these  sands  is  just  now 
beginning  and  the  reserves  here  are  not  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimates  of  crude  reserves. 

Some  800  billion  cubic  feet  of  Alberta  natural 
gas  were  marketed  in  1964.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Con¬ 
servation  Board  estimates  the  established  reserves 
of  marketable  gas  at  some  35  trillion  cubic  feet, 
or  in  excess  of  40  years’  supply  at  current  rates  of 
production.  The  Board  has  also  stated  that  it  re¬ 
gards  as  reasonable  “an  estimated  ultimate  reserve 
of  100  trillion  cubic  feet”. 

The  cleanness,  ease  of  control  and  amenability 
of  natural  gas  to  transportation  through  pipelines 
has  promoted  a  wide  market  for  this  fuel.  Alberta 
gas,  the  use  of  which,  prior  to  the  laying  of  trans¬ 
continental  pipelines,  was  confined  to  the  Province 
is  now  being  distributed  from  Vancouver  to  Mon¬ 
treal  and  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
marketable  gas  is  being  exported  to  the  United 
States.  While  the  value  of  this  output  is  only  some 
20  per  cent  of  that  of  petroleum  it  exceeds  100 
million  dollars  annually.  It  has  proved  a  handsome 
by-product  of  the  search  for  oil  and,  fortunately, 
does  not  seem  to  encounter  the  same  degree  of  re¬ 
sistance  in  penetrating  the  American  market  as  does 
oil. 

Large  revenues  have  accrued  to  the  Provincial 
Government  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  some  81 
per  cent  of  the  mineral  rights  in  the  Province.  Some 
10  per  cent  are  freehold  and  the  balance,  located  in 
National  Parks  and  Indian  Reserves,  are  held  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Subsequent  to  1887 
mineral  rights  were  not  transferred  to  those  acquiring 
the  surface  rights  and  in  1930  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  transferred  all  mineral  rights,  excepting  those 
in  National  Parks  and  on  Indian  Reservations,  to 
the  Provincial  Government.  The  policy  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  has  been  not  to  sell  but  to  lease  them  to  private 
companies,  retaining  a  royalty  interest. 

Very  large  capital  investments  are  required  in 
order  to  develop  these  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
resources.  First  of  all,  deposits  must  be  located  and 
wells  drilled;  gathering  facilities,  refining  and  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  built,  and  finally,  pipelines  to  markets 
constructed.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  industry 
must  pay  for  the  natural  resource  which  it  is  ex¬ 
ploiting.  Investments  by  the  industry  in  Alberta  now 
approximate  450  million  dollars  per  year  and  nearly 
half  of  this  is  paid  to  the  Provincial  Government  in 
the  form  of  purchase  of  leases  and  rentals  and  in 
royalties. 

The  large  integrated  American  oil  companies, 
equipped  with  “know-how”  and  with  access  to  capi¬ 
tal  funds  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  develop- 
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merit  of  the  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
75  and  85  percent  of  the  industry  is  owned  by  non- 
Canadian  firms.  While  there  are  those  who  may  be 
critical  of  the  high  degree  of  foreign  ownership  of 
this  industry,  it  is  apparent  that  the  resource  itself 
could  not  have  been  developed  on  a  level  ap¬ 
proaching  that  which  has  been  achieved  without 
these  outside  resources. 

The  large  foreign  investments  in  the  petroleum 
industry  have  stimulated  the  Canadian  economy, 
provided  employment  and  have  yielded  very  sub¬ 
stantial  revenues  to  the  Provincial  Government.  The 
industry,  by  supplying  more  than  one-half  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  oil  requirements  as  compared  with  6  per  cent 
in  1947,  by  replacing  imported  coal  and  by  providing 
very  sizeable  exports  of  oil  and  gas  to  the  United 
States,  is  making  a  significant  contribution  toward 
the  alleviation  of  our  chronic  imbalance  of  pay¬ 
ments  with  our  neighbouring  republic. 

B.  The  Pricing  of  Oil  and  Gas 

The  prices  which  these  products  command  is 
of  obvious  significance  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Alberta.  They  directly  affect  the  royalty 
returns  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and,  indirectly, 
the  bid  prices  for  leases  since  the  demand  for  the 
latter  is,  in  turn,  derived  from  the  market  for  the 
final  product. 

Under  the  Federal  Government’s  National  Oil 
Policy,  Canada  is  supplying  roughly  one-half  of  our 
petroleum  requirements.  This  includes  the  area  lying 
west  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.  The  Montreal,  Quebec 
and  Maritime  areas  are  supplied  by  imports  of  crude, 
largely  from  Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East,  carried 
by  tanker  and  a  pipeline  from  Portland,  Maine.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  pricing  structure  it  is  cheaper  to 
import  oil  to  supply  this  market  than  to  bring  it 
from  Western  Canada.  Our  export  markets,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  those  areas  of  the  United  States 
bordering  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Canada  imposes  no  posted  tariff  restrictions 
on  the  inward  movement  of  crude  oil  although  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  imposition  of  anti-dumping  duties  is 
in  effect.  The  United  States  levies  a  tariff  of  514 
cents  per  barrel  on  heavy  crude,  1014  cents  on  light 
crude  and  substantially  higher  rates  on  refined  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  threat  of  import  restrictions,  either  for¬ 
mal  or  “voluntary”,  on  Canadian  oil  into  the  United 
States  is  never  far  removed. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pricing  policies  in  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  relatively  high  price  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  oil  exploration  and  development  in  that  country 
and  “hence  a  satisfactory  reserve  position”.  Cana¬ 
dian  oil  prices  are  related  by  the  price  at  which 
American  crude  can  be  delivered  at  Sarnia. 

Alberta,  as  the  principal  oil  producing  prov¬ 
ince  in  Canada,  has  adapted  itself  to  this  pricing 
structure.  Output  is  rationed  among  producers  in 


such  a  way  as  to  equate  supply  to  available  demand 
at  a  level  which  will  secure  this  pre-determined 
price.  Our  production  of  crude  oil  is,  therefore,  held 
at  a  level  which  is  roughly  one-half  of  that  consistent 
with  maximum  efficient  economic  recovery.  The  ini¬ 
tial  productive  capacity  of  the  plant  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  processing  of  tar  sands  is  45,000  barrels 
per  day  or  about  5  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  output  of 
conventional  crude.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  market  expansion  to  absorb  this  in¬ 
creased  output  without  disturbing  the  existing  price 
structure. 

To  the  extent  that  a  protected  price  has  en¬ 
couraged  exploration  and  development  in  the  United 
States,  this  factor  has  also  been  operative  in  Canada. 
The  discovery  rate  in  Canada,  too,  has  been  some¬ 
what  better  than  in  the  United  States  and  this  factor 
has  encouraged  exploration  here.  Since  the  ratio  of 
conventional  crude  reserves  to  annual  output  is  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  and,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
reserves  of  oil  in  the  tar  sand  deposits,  which  now 
appear  economically  capable  of  recovery,  a  climate 
favourable  to  exploration  is  of  some  importance.  The 
release  of  energy  from  atomic  fuel  places  a  ceiling 
on  the  price  of  energy  generated  from  fossil  fuels; 
this  ceiling  will  be  lowered  with  continued  improve¬ 
ments  in  technology. 

A  paramount  objective  of  Canada’s  gas  policy 
has  been  to  license  exports  on  an  individual  permit 
basis  with  a  view  both  to  promoting  continued  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  hence  addition  to  known  reserves, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  a  continued  adequate 
supply  for  domestic  use.  A  more  conservative  ap¬ 
proach  would  have  been  severely  to  limit  exports 
in  the  hope  that  new  industry  would  locate  near 
the  source  of  energy  and  that  a  high  proportion  of 
our  fuel  reserves  would  be  conserved  for  future 
domestic  use. 

This  policy  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been 
unrealistic.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  which 
natural  gas  enjoys  as  a  fuel  for  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  these  are  not  such  as  to  have  had 
any  great  effect  in  attracting  industry;  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  would  use  alternative  supplies  of  fuel. 
Secondly,  since  the  growth  of  proven  reserves  is  a 
function  of  present  and  expected  demand,  explora¬ 
tory  activity  would  have  been  reduced.  We  might 
have  been  left  with  large  supplies  of  a  resource 
which  is  now  valuable  and  which  could  be  rendered 
obsolete  by  advancing  technology.  The  “middle  of 
the  road”  approach  appears  to  have  been  the  best 
one. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Board  controls 
the  removal  of  natural  gas  from  the  Province  by 
permit.  Each  permit  issued  contains  a  clause  re¬ 
quiring  the  permittee  to  supply  gas  from  the  pipe¬ 
line  of  the  Alberta  Gas  Trunk  Line  Company 
Limited — 

“at  a  reasonable  price  to  any  community  or  consumer  within 
the  Province,  or  to  any  public  utility  requiring  gas  for  such 
a  community  or  consumer,  that  is  willing  to  take  delivery  of 
gas  at  a  point  on  the  pipeline,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  can  reasonably  be  supplied  by  the  Permittee”. 
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If  the  two  parties  concerned  cannot  agree  on 
a  price,  the  latter  is  to  be  determined,  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  the  Public  Utilities  Board  on  the  assumption 
that  the  gas  supplied  originates  at  the  nearest  capable 
point  of  supply  on  the  line.  This  latter  provision 
minimizes  the  charge  for  transportation. 

In  a  submission  to  the  Committee  Mr.  H.  H. 
Somerville,  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals, 
offered  the  following  comments  on  the  pricing  of 
natural  gas  for  domestic  use: 

“Most  contracts  for  exporting  gas  are  subject  to  an  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent  load  factor  and  penalties  apply  to  the 
export  company  if  the  load  factor  is  not  maintained.  Where 
gas  is  required  by  a  community  in  Alberta  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  the  application  of  a  load  factor  is  impractical  be¬ 
cause  consumption  in  the  summer  may  amount  to  only 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  what  will  be  consumed  in  the  winter. 
The  price  to  the  community  is  normally  made  up  as  follows: 

1.  the  cost  of  the  gas  to  the  exporter, 

2.  increment  of  one-third  to  compensate  for  no  load 
factor,  and 

3.  a  pipeline  charge  by  Alberta  Gas  Trunk  Line  of  a 
minimum  of  20  per  mcf. 

“This  would  mean  that  if  natural  gas  is  purchased  by  the 
export  company  at  150,  the  price  to  a  community  for  its 
domestic  requirements  taken  out  of  a  pipeline  operated  by 
Alberta  Gas  Trunk  Line  would  be  220  per  mcf. 

“Many  areas  in  the  Province  are  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  gas  supplied  at  less  that  current  export  prices  be¬ 
cause  of  proximity  to  older  gas  fields  and  of  the  making  of 
purchase  or  production  contracts  years  ago. 

“We  are  aware  of  no  instances  where  gas  purchased  at  the 
wellhead  for  domestic  consumption  in  Alberta  is  in  excess 
of  the  current  price  of  natural  gas  for  export. 

“As  to  your  question  (3),  natural  gas  crossing  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  into  the  United  States  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This  com¬ 
mission  does  consider  disputes  in  pipeline  tariffs  for  the 
portion  of  the  pipeline  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Utility 
Board  or  its  equivalent  in  the  particular  State  where  the  gas 
is  distributed  may  set  or  approve  the  price  to  the  actual 
consumer  in  that  State. 

“Any  policy  Government  Agencies  in  the  United  States  may 
adopt  for  natural  gas  exported  from  Alberta  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  would  affect  quantity  but  not  the  price.” 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  met  with  the  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  the  Honourable  A.  R.  Patrick,  and 
with  the  senior  members  of  his  Department.  We  also 
heard  a  brief  from  the  Alberta  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Petroleum  Association.  For  all  of  this  help  the 
Committee  is  most  appreciative. 

A.  The  Role  of  the  Department 

This  Department  is  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  disposing  of  the  rights  to  explore  and  de¬ 
velop  Crown  minerals  and  for  the  regulation  of 
mining  and  drilling  operations.  Since  the  Province 
holds  title  to  some  80  per  cent  of  the  mineral  rights 
of  the  Province  and,  since  this  resource  yields  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  its  revenues,  the  role  of  the 
Department  is  not  an  unimportant  one.  This  role 
has  centered  on  the  rental  of  mineral  rights  to  private 
firms. 


The  Province  has  made  no  attempt  to  exploit 
its  own  mineral  resources,  choosing  rather  to  leave 
exploration,  development  and  production  to  private 
enterprise.  To  implement  this  basic  policy  a  suitable 
method  of  making  its  mineral  rights  available  to 
private  firms  had  to  be  devised.  Crown  mineral 
rights  are  not  sold  but  are  disposed  of  by  lease, 
reservation,  license,  permit  or  other  agreement  for 
limited  periods  of  time.  Revenue  is  obtained  for  the 
right  to  exploit  these  mineral  rights  in  the  form  of 
fees,  rentals,  bonuses,  sales  of  leases  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  charges. 

The  primary  objective  around  which  this  leasing 
policy  has  been  built  is  to  obtain  a  maximum  of 
revenue  from  the  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits 
which  is  consistent  with  sustained  exploration  and 
development.  In  short  if  the  rental  policy  is  to  be 
successful  over  a  period  of  time  it  must  be  fair  to 
both  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights  and  the  firms 
which  are  developing  and  producing  the  mineral. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Leduc  in  1947 
the  only  major  field  in  Alberta,  and  indeed  in 
Canada,  was  in  Turner  Valley.  Here  a  shallow  oil 
deposit  had  been  discovered  in  1914  and  a  major 
accumulation  in  a  deeper  horizon  in  1936.  Between 
1936  and  1947  some  500  wells  were  drilled  in  the 
Province  without  a  major  find.  The  abrupt  success 
in  1947,  following  this  “dry  decade”,  understand¬ 
ably  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Province  was  offering  its  mineral  rights. 

The  various  methods  by  which  an  oil  company 
may  obtain  mineral  rights  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Exploration  Reservations — In  1937  prospecting  permits 
were  issued  for  tracts  of  50,000  acres  and  in  1941  ex¬ 
ploration  reservations  for  areas  up  to  200,000  acres  were 
made  available  with  a  limit  of  three  reservations  per 
firm.  After  1947  the  limit  was  reduced  to  100,000  acres 
with  a  limit  of  two  per  firm  and  this  latter  restriction 
has  now  been  removed. 

Upon  offering  the  highest  bonus  and  for  a  filing 
fee,  a  deposit  to  assure  exploration  and  a  yearly  rental 
of  20  cents  per  acre,  a  firm  may  acquire  an  exploration 
reservation  on  a  tract  of  land  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  The  reservation  may  be  held  for  two  more  years 
if  exploratory  work  is  continuing  or  drilling  is  under¬ 
taken. 

2.  Leasing — The  company  may  wish  to  lease  a  part  of  the 
area  on  which  it  held  an  exploration  reservation.  It  is 
permiLed  to  select  up  to  one-half  of  the  area,  the  selec¬ 
ted  parcels  being  distributed  in  a  checkerboard  pattern 
or  being  separated  one  from  the  other  by  at  least  one 
mile.  On  each  lease  consisting  of  not  more  than  nine 
sections,  the  firm  will  now  be  required  to  pay  a  yearly 
rental  of  $1  per  acre.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  10  years 
and  if  production  is  obtained  the  lease  will  continue 
until  production  ceases. 

3.  Crown  Reserves — The  remaining  part  of  the  exploration 
reservation  reverts  to  the  Crown.  If  a  firm  wishes  to 
lease  any  part  of  this  area  it  requests  that  such  parcels 
be  “posted”,  or  offered  for  sale.  Such  leases  will  then 
go  to  the  firm  offering  the  highest  cash  bonus  and  are 
also  for  a  10-year  term. 

Upon  request  a  drilling  reservation  of  Crown  Re¬ 
serve  lands  may  be  offered  for  sale.  If  a  well  is  com¬ 
menced  on  a  drilling  reservation  within  one  year  and  the 
well  is  drilled  to  the  specified  formation,  the  holder  is 
entitled  to  lease  from  two  to  four  sections  of  the  lands. 
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4.  Royalties — The  firm  producing  oil  or  gas  from  lands 
held  under  lease  is  subject  to  a  production  levy  on  a 
royalty  basis.  The  present  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Output  per  Month  Crown  Royalty 

(bbls.)  (bbls.) 

0-  750  8% 

750  -  2,700  60  bbls.  plus  20%  of  production 

in  excess  of  750  bbls. 

2,700  16%  per  cent  of  output 

Royalty  rates  are  set  for  ten  year  periods;  the  present 
period  expires  in  1972. 

This  rental  policy  is  clearcut  in  that  its  terms 
are  definite,  the  same  for  everyone  and,  in  the  case 
of  royalties,  fixed  for  a  guaranteed  ten  year  period. 
The  means  of  allocation  is  competitive  bidding  — 
the  right  to  work  the  resource  goes  to  the  firm 
submitting  the  highest  tender.  The  practice  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  firm  to  lease  up  to  one-half  of  its  explora¬ 
tion  reservation  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  recoup 
its  outlay  on  exploration  and  development;  the  re¬ 
version  of  the  remainder  to  Crown  reserves  permits 
the  Crown  to  profit  from  subsequent  disposal  of 
leases. 

The  sale  of  leases  on  Crown  reserves  by  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  often  yields  the  greater  part  of  pro¬ 
vincial  revenue  from  its  mineral  rights.  This  policy 
also  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  firm  which  does 
not  choose,  or  is  not  able,  to  conduct  a  costly  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development  program  to  acquire  a 
lease  in  an  area  which  it  may  judge  to  be  a  favour¬ 
able  one.  In  this  respect  it  may  provide  a  better 
chance  to  the  smaller  independent  firm  to  compete 
with  the  larger  integrated  company. 

The  Department  has  not  offered  parcels  for 
competitive  bidding  unless  at  least  one,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  more  than  one,  firm  in  the  industry  appears 
interested  in  these  parcels.  The  Department  has  also 
exercised  its  right  to  refuse  bids  which  it  considers 
to  be  too  low,  or  to  withhold  parcels  if  it  anticipates 
a  higher  price  being  offered  for  such  parcels  at  a 
future  date.  Another  objective  has  been  so  to  time 
and  regulate  the  disposal  of  rights  as  to  maintain 
and  promote  continued  exploration  and  development 
throughout  the  Province.  The  following  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration: 

1.  To  provide  employment  for  available  drilling  rigs.  In 
the  muskeg  areas  drilling  is  only  possible  during  freeze- 
up;  in  other  areas  rigs  can  operate  at  any  time. 

2.  To  spread  the  local  economic  advantages  accruing  from 
drilling  operations  over  as  large  an  area  of  the  Province 
as  possible. 

3.  Mineral  rights  are  not  offered  for  sale  in  areas  where 
exploration  would  interfere  or  conflict  with  previously 
established  public  enterprises  such  as  commercial  fishing, 
summer  resorts  or  wilderness  park  areas. 

The  Committee  can  find  no  basis  upon  which 
to  disagree  with  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
the  Province  has  made  its  mineral  rights  available 
for  development  and  production  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  upon  a  basis  which  has  yielded  a  maximum  of 
revenue  to  the  Province  and  has  also  encouraged  the 
continued  development  and  exploitation  of  this 
resource. 


B.  Organization  of  the  Department 

The  accompanying  chart  outlines  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  which  has  240  full  time 
employees. 

A  regulatory  board,  the  Right  of  Entry  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board,  is  attached  to  the  Department  and  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  the  Minister.  This  board,  established 
in  1947,  administers  the  Right  of  Entry  Arbitration 
Act.  Since  the  working  of  a  mineral  deposit  neces¬ 
sarily  entails  the  use  of  the  surface  and,  since  the 
owners  of  the  two  rights  are  usually  different  people, 
some  provision  for  the  reconciliation  of  possible 
conflicting  interests  is  essential.  In  most  instances 
the  party  owning  the  right  to  work  a  mineral  de¬ 
posit  is  able  to  reach  an  agreement  by  private  treaty 
with  the  owner  of  the  surface  rights.  Some  ten  per 
cent  of  all  cases  go  to  arbitration.  These  include 
those  who  cannot  agree  and  secondly,  those  who 
cannot  deal  because  the  surface  rights  are  vested 
in  an  estate  which  has  not  yet  been  distributed. 
Because  of  greater  mining  activity  the  number  of 
mineral  operators  applying  for  surface  rights  each 
year  is  increasing.  The  Board  now  handles  between 
five  and  six  hundred  cases  each  year;  it  is  made  up 
of  a  Chairman  and  two  members. 

A  second  board,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation 
Board,  serves  as  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  drilling,  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  Province.  It  is  not  shown  on  the  chart,  since 
it  reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Council.  Its  con¬ 
trol  function  is  a  most  essential  one  in  the  regulation 
of  the  industry  within  the  Province. 

In  discussing  the  pricing  of  oil  in  Canada  we 
have  noted  that  the  price  is  based  upon  the  price  of 
American  imported  crude  at  Sarnia,  Ontario.  The 
price  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States,  in  turn,  is 
largely  an  administered  price  determined  by  tariffs, 
import  quotas  and  defence  policies.  Given  this  price 
in  Canada,  the  policy  of  the  Alberta  Government  has 
been  to  manage  supply  in  relation  to  domestic  de¬ 
mand  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  this  price  level. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Conservation  Board  pro-rates  output  among 
producers  at  a  level  of  about  50  per  cent  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  output  consistent  with  efficient  recovery 
methods.  Alberta  is  the  only  province  using  this 
supply  management  approach  which  is  feasible  only 
because  we  produce  such  a  high  proportion  (65 
percent)  of  Canada’s  total  output  of  oil.  Allowable 
production  is  pro-rated  among  individual  oil  fields 
and  this  quota,  in  turn,  is  divided  up  among  the 
producing  wells  in  that  field.  This  practice  encour¬ 
ages  firms  to  bring  more  fields  into  production  in 
order  to  retain  their  share  of  the  market. 

An  interesting  development  which  is  consistent 
with  good  resource  management  has  been  the 
“unitization”  of  producing  fields.  This  is  a  voluntary 
organization  among  producers  drawing  oil  from  the 
same  “pool”,  to  limit  the  number  of  producing  wells 
in  the  interest  of  economy  of  operation.  If  an  ar- 
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TABLE  1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES  AND  MINERALS 
Departmental  Organization  Chart 
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rangement  can  be  made  to  share  the  output  from 
fewer  wells  and  to  operate  these  wells  at  a  higher 
level  of  production  the  per  unit  costs  of  production 
are  reduced. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Board  hears 
applications  for  the  development  of  tar  sand  de¬ 
posits,  examines  their  feasibility  and  reports  its 
recommendations  to  the  Executive  Council.  Made 
up  of  a  chairman  and  two  members,  the  Board  draws 
its  operating  expenses  from  both  the  Government 
and  the  private  petroleum  and  gas  industry.  Govern¬ 
ment  contributes  40  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  about 
$725,000  per  year,  and  the  industry  60  per  cent. 
In  actual  practice,  the  Provincial  Government  pays 
some  47  per  cent  of  the  total  since  it  also  contributes 
on  the  basis  of  its  royalty  interest. 

A  third  board  which  does  report  through  the 
Deputy  Minister  is  included  in  the  Department.  This 
is  the  Surface  Reclamation  Council  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1963  as  a  result  of  complaints  regarding 
debris  around  operating  wells,  or  on  sites  where 
drilling  had  been  completed.  The  Council,  concerned 
with  every  mineral  operation  in  the  Province,  is 
made  up  of  ten  provincial  civil  servants  and  thirty- 
six  members  from  local  governments.  A  two-man 
committee,  with  one  member  from  each  of  these 
two  groups,  inspects  each  mineral  operation.  Where 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  owner  of  surface 
rights  is  in  default,  the  Council  guarantees  such 
payments  to  the  owner  and  makes  collection  from 
the  holder  of  the  mineral  rights.  At  the  time  the 
Council  was  established  some  17,000  wells  had  al¬ 
ready  been  drilled  in  the  Province;  the  Council  will 
eventually  have  all  of  these  sites  inspected. 

The  Pipelines  Division  supervises  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  safety  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines.  An  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  gathering  lines  and  trunk  lines  for 
the  movement  of  both  oil  and  gas  beyond  provin¬ 
cial  boundaries  has  been  constructed.  Permits  are, 
therefore,  required  for  construction  and,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  more  than  one  applicant,  hearings  may 
be  held  and  the  permit  awarded  on  the  merits  of 
the  various  applications  submitted.  Since  a  gas  pipe¬ 
line  constitutes  a  natural  monopoly,  rates  must  be 
filed  with  and  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Board. 

The  Mineral  Tax  Division  administers  the 
Mineral  Taxation  Act  which  requires  the  payment 
of  an  acreage  tax  by  the  owners  of  freehold  minerals. 
There  are  some  1 6  million  acres  of  freehold  minerals 
in  the  Province.  A  tax  of  3  cents  per  acre  is  levied 
on  freehold  acreage  yielding  about  one-half  million 
dollars  per  year  while  a  levy  of  8  mills  is  levied  on 
freehold  producing  areas  yielding  about  \XA  million 
dollars  per  year.  Although  only  some  ten  per  cent 
of  the  mineral  acreage  of  the  Province  is  freehold 
this  area  yields  some  21-22  per  cent  of  petroleum 
production. 

The  Mines  Division  is  concerned  with  the  safety 
and  working  conditions  in  mines  and  quarries.  Some 
25  underground  coal  mines  are  still  being  operated 
in  the  Province.  Although  Alberta  possesses  some 
50  per  cent  of  the  coal  reserves  of  Canada,  most 


of  these  deposits  are  too  deep  to  permit  of  strip 
mining  operations.  Those  deposits  which  do  have 
a  shallow  overburden  are  strictly  limited.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  the  thermal  production  of  electri¬ 
city  and  some  are  now  being  used  for  that  purpose. 
In  view  of  the  much  greater  ease  of  producing,  trans¬ 
porting  and  burning  gas  as  compared  with  coal,  and 
hence  of  its  greater  market  acceptability,  it  would 
seem  a  wise  use  of  these  two  resources  to  produce 
electric  power  with  coal  rather  than  gas  wherever 
cost  comparisons  permit. 

The  Mineral  Rights  Division  administers  the 
Mines  and  Minerals  Act.  We  have  outlined  the 
manner  in  which  this  division  disposes  of  the  mineral 
rights  underlying  some  133  million  acres  of  the  area 
of  Alberta. 


C.  The  Tar  Sands 

In  view  of  the  contribution  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  made  toward  the  discovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil  in  Western  Canada,  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
to  record  that  an  American  fur  trader,  Peter  Pond, 
in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company,  was  the 
first  European  to  notice  and  record  the  presence  of 
tar  sands  along  the  Athabasca  River.  This  occurred 
in  the  1780’s.  Nearly  two  centuries  later  a  com¬ 
mercial  venture  for  the  recovery  of  oil  from  these 
sands  is  underway. 

These  sands  occur  in  three  deposits  north  of 
Township  77  —  the  Athabasca,  the  Buffalo  Head 
Hills  and  the  Peace  River  Deposit.  There  may  be 
others.  Some  5 3A  million  acres  of  the  Athabasca  de¬ 
posits  have  been  evaluated,  carrying  an  overburden 
of  up  to  2,000  feet  and  comprising  some  88  per  cent 
of  the  total  evaluated  oil  sand  reserves  of  the 
Province.  Relatively  to  the  conventionally  produced 
crude  oils  of  the  Province,  the  tar  sand  crudes  are 
heavy  —  averaging  about  10.5  degrees  A.P.I.  at 
60°  Fahrenheit  and  containing  a  high  proportion  of 
sulphur. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  tar  sands  is  the 
enormous  oil  reserves  which  they  contain.  The  Oil 
and  Gas  Conservation  Board  estimates  the  recover¬ 
able  reserves  of  upgraded  synthetic  crude  at  300 
billion  barrels.  This  compares  with  estimated  re¬ 
coverable  reserves  of  conventional  crude  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  5.8  billion  barrels  and  reserves  in  the  Free 
World  of  some  250  billion  barrels. 

The  project  of  Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands,  which 
has  been  approved  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  will  produce  some  45,000  barrels  per 
day.  The  estimated  investment  in  fixed  capital,  in¬ 
cluding  a  pipeline  to  Edmonton,  is  in  excess  of  170 
million  dollars.  The  projected  output  of  this  plant 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  of  the  presently 
available  output,  and  hence  market,  for  Alberta 
crude.  Decisions  on  other  applications  for  tar  sand 
development  have  been  deferred.  It  is  thought  that 
production  of  this  order  of  magnitude  is  sufficiently 
large  as  to  make  the  production  process  economical 
and  yet  not  too  great  as  to  disturb  existing  markets 
for  Canadian  crude  oil. 
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The  lease  rental  on  the  oil  sands  is  fixed  at  25 
cents  per  acre  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease  and 
one  dollar  per  acre  thereafter.  However,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  may  reduce  the  lease  rental  to  25  cents  per  acre 
after  five  years  until  the  property  is  in  production  and 
this  is  the  lease  rental  currently  being  levied.  Since 
some  3V2  million  acres  are  now  under  lease  the 
rental  is  less  than  1  million  dollars  per  year.  Great 
Canadian  Oil  Sands  Ltd.  has  a  lease  on  some  4,522 
acres. 

The  royalty  has  been  fixed  at  8  per  cent  on  the 
first  900,000  barrels  produced  per  month  and  20 
per  cent  on  any  production  in  excess  of  this  amount. 
The  value  will  be  determined  as  the  price  at  the 
refinery,  say  Sarnia,  Ontario,  less  the  transportation 
costs  from  McMurray  to  Sarnia.  If  the  plant  were 
producing  its  maximum  allowable  and  the  plant 
value  of  the  oil  were  $2  per  barrel  the  royalty  for 
a  calendar  year  would  be  3.9  million  dollars. 

Prospective  returns  to  the  Province  from  lease 
rentals  and  royalties  from  the  tar  sands  will,  during 
the  next  decade,  be  small  relatively  to  the  returns 
from  the  production  of  conventional  crudes.  If  the 
recovery  of  oil  and  the  sulphur  and  coke  by-products 
proves  economically  feasible  a  huge  potential  will 
have  been  added  to  Alberta’s  recoverable  oil  re¬ 
serves,  the  production  of  which  will  yield  large  and 
continuing  royalty  payments  to  the  Province.  The 
timing  of  these  receipts  is  dependent  upon  potential 
markets  and  the  growth  in  supply  of  conventional 
crudes. 

D.  Revenues 

Provincial  receipts  from  the  exploitation  of 
Crown  mineral  rights  have  increased  to  the  point 
where  they  contribute  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  provincial  budget.  Paralleling  the  development 
of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industry  they  have 
grown  from  1.3  million  dollars  in  1947  to  188.4 
million  dollars  in  1964.  They  will  likely  be  some 
245  million  dollars  for  1965. 

Royalties  and  lease  rentals  at  some  61  and  43 
million  dollars  respectively  in  1964  increase  at  a 
fairly  stable  and  predictable  rate.  Sale  of  Crown 
reserve  leases  and  drilling  reservations  yielding  some 
85  million  dollars  in  1964  and  about  120  million 
dollars  in  1965  are  the  unpredictable  and  large  re¬ 
ceipts.  They  are  as  difficult  to  forecast  as  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  oil  itself. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  has 
evolved  ways  and  means  of  renting  provincial 
mineral  rights  to  private  firms  in  a  manner  which 
has  yielded  large  and  increasing  revenues  to  the 
Provincial  Treasury  and  has  encouraged  these  firms 
to  seek  and  find,  process  and  market,  our  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  resources  on  a  stable  and  continuing 
basis.  The  confidence  of  the  industry  is  exhibited  in 
the  huge  investments  which  it  has  made  in  explora¬ 
tion  and  the  fixed  equipment  necessary  to  production 
and  marketing.  Leases  and  drilling  reservations  have 


been  sold  by  tender  to  the  highest  bidder.  Whether 
royalty  rates  might  have  been  fixed  at  a  higher  level 
without  unduly  discouraging  exploration  and  pro¬ 
duction  no  one  can  say  with  confidence.  The  con¬ 
cession,  adopted  by  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
which  has  declared  a  “royalty  holiday”  until  1970  in 
an  effort  to  promote  deep  drilling  has  not  proved 
necessary  in  Alberta. 

The  Alberta  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of 
wells  and  establishing  a  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
recovery  for  each  is  consistent  with  sound  conserva¬ 
tion  practice.  Adoption  of  secondary  recovery 
methods  by  the  industry,  too,  is  consistent  with  this 
objective. 

The  pro-rationing  of  output  as  a  means  of 
bringing  supply  into  line  with  available  markets  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  oil  policy  of  our  only 
foreign  customer,  the  United  States.  An  expansion 
of  output  would  lower  our  domestic  prices  and  could 
result  in  some  expansion  of  the  market  in  Eastern 
Canada;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  permit  any  marked 
expansion  of  our  export  sales  to  the  United  States 
since  it  might  well  lead  to  that  country’s  exercise  of 
formal  or  informal  control  of  imports.  Certainly  it 
would  lower  returns  to  producers  and  royalties  to 
the  Province.  Conversely  a  further  restriction  of  out¬ 
put  would  tend  to  raise  prices  and  result  in  loss  of 
domestic  markets  to  imported  oil. 

Canada  can  produce  sufficient  oil  to  meet  its 
own  requirements  since  output  in  Alberta  could  be 
doubled  without  infringing  upon  sound  conservation 
practices.  This  policy  is  not,  however,  economically 
feasible  because  substantial  tariffs  would  be  required 
to  push  Western  oil  into  the  Montreal  and  Maritime 
markets.  The  consumer  would  be  penalized.  Since 
we  have  only  one  foreign  customer,  and  the  United 
States  has  alternative  sources  of  supply,  we  are 
forced  to  play  the  game  by  its  rules.  Alberta’s  appli¬ 
cation  of  “economic  allowables”  to  petroleum  pro¬ 
duction  is  consistent  with  these  rules. 

Exports  of  natural  gas  have,  by  our  permit 
system  controlling  out  of  province  sales,  been  regu¬ 
lated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  domestic 
consumer  of  a  continued  supply;  it  has  also  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  market  a  part  of  an  abundant  natural 
resource.  Based  on  the  estimate  of  reserves  compiled 
by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Board,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  adequate  re¬ 
serves  of  natural  gas  to  permit  substantial  exports 
without  endangering  the  continuity  of  domestic 
supplies. 

Finally  the  approval  and  initiation  of  a  project 
to  begin  development  of  the  tar  sands  seems  appro¬ 
priately  timed.  The  commercial  success  of  this  ven¬ 
ture  opens  up  a  vast  reserve  of  Alberta  oil  and 
ensures  the  continuance  of  Alberta's  position  as  a 
major  source  of  supply  of  crude  oil.  The  major  ob¬ 
stacle  to  more  rapid  development  remains  a  lack  of 
adequate  export  markets.  However,  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation  of  both  humans,  and  the  cars  and  trucks  which 
seem  so  essential  to  their  welfare,  ensures  a  steady 
expansion  of  the  domestic  market  available  to  the 
petroleum  industry. 
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I.  PREAMBLE— AGRICULTURE  IN  THE 
ALBERTA  ECONOMY 

Agriculture  followed  fur  trading  as  the  principal 
industry  of  that  part  of  Western  Canada  which  was 
to  become  Alberta.  Cattle  were  brought  into  southern 
Alberta  from  the  United  States  in  the  early  1880’s 
and  the  native  grasses  proved  a  very  suitable  source 
of  feed.  Where  topography  and  rainfall  permitted 
grazing  gave  way  to  wheat  production.  The  pressures 
of  expanding  population  have  led  to  further  intensifi¬ 
cation.  Large  irrigation  projects  have  been  developed 
and  cereals  and  forage  crops  continue  to  intrude  into 
the  bush  lands  of  Northern  Alberta. 

A.  Relative  Position  of  the  Industry 

Alberta’s  land  resource,  although  varying  greatly 
in  quality,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Canada. 
Agriculture  as  an  industry  has  declined  in  relative 
terms  as  the  secondary  and  service  industries  have 
developed.  While  it  accounted  for  more  than  half  of 
the  net  value  of  commodity  production  in  1940  the 
ratio  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  one-quarter  and,  in 
this  respect,  agriculture  is  on  a  par  with  manufac¬ 
turing,  construction,  and  the  petroleum  sector. 

The  1961  census  shows  more  than  73,000  farms 
in  the  Province  with  40  per  cent  falling  into  a  size 
bracket  ranging  from  240  to  600  acres.  Agriculture 
provided  employment  for  one-fifth  of  the  labour 
force  in  the  Province  in  1961  as  compared  with  one- 
tenth  for  the  national  average.  The  total  area  inside 
farm  fences  is  about  47  million  acres  with  25  million 
improved.  This  is  25  per  cent  of  the  improved 
acreage  for  all  farms  in  Canada  and  a  slightly  lower 
percentage  of  total  land  in  farms. 

In  absolute  terms  the  output  of  Alberta  agricul¬ 
ture  has  risen  by  some  75  per  cent  since  1949.  The 
same  changes  evident  throughout  the  continent  are 
to  be  found  in  Alberta;  the  industry  has  been  under¬ 
going  a  technological  revolution.  Characteristic  of  this 
revolution  has  been  the  substitution  of  capital  for 
labour  and  the  consolidation  of  farm  units  to  make 
mechanization  economically  feasible.  Labour  freed 
by  the  use  of  machinery  has  found  employment  in 
off-farm  jobs.  Young  farm  people  taking  advantage 
of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  to  them  have 
found  better  paying  jobs  in  industrial  employment. 
These  changes  are  still  in  progress;  further  farm  con¬ 
solidation  will  occur  and  the  gap  between  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  resources  in  agriculture  and  in  industry  can  be 
expected  to  narrow. 

Alberta’s  agriculture  is  not  a  homogeneous 
structure.  The  top  group  of  farms  is  made  up  of 
commercially  viable  units  which  are  providing  the 
families  who  operate  them  with  a  good  living  and,  in 
addition,  generating  some  capital  funds  essential  for 
expansion.  A  second  group  can,  with  the  addition  of 
land,  and/or  capital  equipment,  be  brought  into  this 
category.  The  farms  in  the  third  group  are  almost 
hopelessly  uneconomic  by  reason  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  resources  available  to  them. 


Farms  falling  into  these  three  classes  have  not 
been  identified  but  census  statistics  furnish  at  least 
a  rough  clue  as  to  their  numbers.  The  first  group, 
those  with  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $10,000  comprise 
some  14  per  cent;  the  second  group,  those  with  gross 
sales  of  $5,000-$  10,000  make  up  22  per  cent;  some 
49  per  cent,  with  gross  sales  of  less  than  $5,000,  fall 
into  the  third  group.  The  remaining  15  per  cent  com¬ 
prise  residential  and  part  time  farms  where  the 
operator  derives  a  substantial  part  of  his  income  from 
non-farm  sources. 

A  farm  with  annual  gross  sales  of  less  than 
$10,000  is  not  an  economically  viable  unit.  Operating 
costs  and  depreciation  charges  normally  account  for 
50-60  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.  A  net  return  of 
$4,000-$5,000  to  cover  interest  on  investment  and 
wages  to  the  operator  for  his  labour  and  management 
would  appear  to  represent  a  bare  minimum.  Certainly 
it  leaves  little  room  for  the  accumulation  of  savings 
which  might  be  invested  in  the  enlargement  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farm  unit. 

The  significant  economic  characteristic  of  the 
industry  in  this  Province  as,  indeed,  of  all  North 
American  Agriculture  has,  since  1951,  been  one  of 
chronic  oversupply  of  farm  products — oversupply  in 
the  sense  that  supply  has  been  so  large  relatively  to 
demand  as  to  command  a  product  price  which  yields 
a  less  than  competitive  return  to  the  factors  of  pro¬ 
duction  employed  in  the  industry.  The  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture 
have  been  consumers.  About  22  per  cent  of  consum¬ 
ers’  disposable  income  is  being  spent  for  food  and  a 
large  component  part  of  food  costs  is  that  of  elabor¬ 
ate  packaging  and  processing.  The  farmer’s  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar,  although  varying  widely  among 
products,  averages  about  42  per  cent.  The  trend  has 
been  down  as  consumers  have  demanded  and  been 
prepared  to  pay  for  more  and  more  services  as  part 
of  their  food  supply. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  currently  being 
focused  upon  poverty.  Agriculture  has  its  share. 
Since  something  more  than  half  of  gross  farm  income 
must  go  to  meet  operating  expenses  and  depreciation 
it  is  apparent  that  at  least  one-half  of  Alberta  farm 
families  have  annual  net  farm  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,500.  Even  after  adding  an  additional  $500  for 
off-farm  income,  this  group  remains  well  below  the 
“poverty  line”. 

B.  Prospect  for  Agriculture 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  any  detailed 
outlook  for  the  agricultural  industry  but  rather  with 
its  prospect  in  broad  terms  insofar  as  these  affect  the 
programs,  policies  and  expenditures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

We  sense  an  improvement  in  the  economic 
climate  in  which  agriculture  operates.  During  the 
decade  of  the  ’fifties  annual  wheat  exports  of  300 
million  bushels  were  considered  good;  we  are  now 
anticipating  sales  abroad  at  a  long  term  level  of 
between  400  and  500  million  bushels.  Our  rapidly 
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expanding  population  is  consuming  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  of  meat  and  dairy  products — not  only  in  total 
but  on  a  per  caput  basis. 

Population  forecasts  suggest  that  there  will  be 
some  28  million  Canadians  by  1980  and  that  this 
population  will  be  largely  concentrated  in  the  same 
areas  which  are  at  present  most  densely  populated. 
This  would  mean  population  increases  of  the  order  of 
4  million  in  Ontario,  3  million  in  Quebec  and  I-IV2 
million  in  the  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary  and 
Vancouver  areas.  Beef  consumption  during  this 
period  may  well  rise  from  the  present  annual  per 
caput  consumption  of  about  80  lbs.  to  100  lbs. 
Should  this  forecast  prove  reasonably  accurate  re¬ 
sources  will  have  to  be  found  to  carry  some  18 
million  head  of  cattle  as  compared  with  the  present 
Canadian  population  of  about  13  million  head. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  farm  income  in 
Alberta  has  been  derived  from  the  production  of 
meat  animals.  This  province  enjoys  a  comparative 
advantage  in  the  production  of  feeder  cattle.  There  is 
also  a  very  substantial  cattle  and  hog  feeding  industry 
here  using  coarse  grains  as  the  basic  fattening  ration. 
Indeed  Alberta  is  producing  both  beef  and  feeder 
cattle  for  export,  to  Ontario,  Vancouver  and  the 
American  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  case  of  beef,  and 
to  Ontario  and  the  Corn  Belt  in  the  case  of  feeder 
cattle. 

Several  factors  suggest  that  Alberta  cattlemen 
will,  in  the  future,  find  it  more  profitable  to  empha¬ 
size  the  production  of  feeder  cattle  rather  than 
finished  beef: 

1.  Cattle  feeders  in  Southern  Ontario  enjoy  a  substantial 
advantage  in  that  this  area  appears  capable  of  producing 
large  volumes  of  corn  silage.  Feeding  trials  indicate  that 
beef  steers  can  be  fattened  on  corn  silage  at  some  5  cents 
per  lb.  less  than  on  the  conventional  ration  of  coarse 
grain  and  hay. 

2.  The  war-time  policy  of  a  federal  freight  assistance  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  movement  of  feed  grains  from  the  Prairies 
to  feeders  in  other  parts  of  Canada  enhances  the  natural 
comparative  advantage  of  Ontario  cattle  feeders.  This 
annual  20  million  dollars  subsidy  also  benefits  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  feed  grains  in  Western  Canada  by  raising  the 
effective  demand  for  his  product. 

3.  Higher  prices  for  feeder  cattle  in  Ontario  are  offset  by 
higher  prices  for  fat  cattle. 

4.  A  buoyant  export  market  for  wheat  will  tend  to  raise 
the  price  of  coarse  grains  which  must,  in  large  areas  of 
Alberta,  compete  with  wheat  for  available  crop  acres. 

Barring  the  development  of  significantly  higher 
yielding  varieties  of  coarse  grains  in  Western  Canada 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  prospective  economic 
advantage  in  devoting  more  of  our  resources  to  the 
production  of  feeder  than  fat  cattle.  Both  will,  of 
course,  be  produced.  We  are  suggesting  that  increased 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  former  in  preference 
to  the  latter  product.  Our  feeding  industry  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  the  local  market  for  beef,  that  of  the 
lower  B.C.  area  and  make  some  exports  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  will  also  ship  to  Eastern  Canada  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  increased  consumption  here 
will  be  met  by  Ontario  feeders  and,  as  we  have  noted 


in  our  forecast  of  population  distribution,  this  is 
where  the  large  increase  in  demand  will  originate. 

In  summary  the  expanding  demand  for  meat  will 
induce  both  an  expansion  of  the  total  area  in  farms 
in  this  Province  and  in  intensification  of  output  on 
existing  farms.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
facilitate  the  industry  adjustment  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  next  15  years. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Our  examination  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  greatly  assisted  by  virtue  of  the  Minister,  the 
Honourable  Harry  Strom,  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  We  also  met  upon  several  occasions  with 
senior  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department. 

Submissions  were  received  from  three  farm 
organizations:  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Agriculture  and  the  Western 
Stock  Growers’  Association.  The  briefs  presented  by 
these  organizations  and  the  opinions  expressed  by 
their  representatives  were  most  helpful. 

A.  The  Role  of  the  Department 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  Province 
is  primarily  a  service  organization  regulating  and 
assisting  the  agricultural  industry.  Under  Section  95 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  the  Legislature  of 
each  Province  enjoys,  along  with  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  concurrent  powers  of  legislation  in  matters 
affecting  agriculture 

“and  any  law  of  the  Legislature  of  a  Province  relative  to 
Agriculture  or  to  Immigration  shall  have  effect  in  and  for 
the  Province  as  long  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant 
to  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada”. 

The  relationship  is  a  very  close  one.  To  cite  one 
example;  the  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulates  the  operation  of  the  terminal  livestock 
markets  at  Lethbridge,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  while 
the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  regulates  the 
operation  of  the  many  local  auction  markets  through¬ 
out  the  Province.  Both  governments,  along  with  the 
University,  are  doing  research  work. 

The  Federal  Government  administers  those  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  provide  support  prices  for  farm 
products  and  the  Crown  marketing  corporation,  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  handles  all  interprovincial 
and  export  sales  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  The 
Federal  Government  administers  the  Prairie  Farm 
Assistance  Act  which  is  designed  to  support  the 
income  of  farmers  suffering  from  abnormally  low 
yields.  The  Province  administers,  with  federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  the  newer  crop  insurance  program 
which  has  the  same  objective. 

Enjoying  concurrent  jurisdiction  and  working 
closely  with  other  agencies  it  is  evident  that  the 
liaison  function  is  an  important  part  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture. 
TTie  importance  of  this  liaison  function  has  been 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  The  Alberta  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co-ordinating  Committee  (AACC).  The 
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Provincial  Government  is  represented  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture;  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Senior  Federal  Agro- 
logist  in  the  Province  and  the  University  by  the 
Dean  of  Agriculture.  Each  of  these  three  partici¬ 
pants  also  names  one  additional  member.  The 
objective  is  to  promote  co-ordination  of  the 
activities  of  these  three  agencies  and  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  services  and  expenditure  of  public  funds.  The 
Committee  itself  is  advisory  to  the  Alberta  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and,  through  his  office,  to  the  Federal 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

B.  Departmental  Organization 

The  Department  retains  a  staff  of  about  700 
civil  servants. 

The  present  organization  sf  the  Department, 
depicted  schematically  on  the  accompanying  chart, 
comprises  thirteen  branches,  each  headed  up  by  a 
director  or  equivalent,  and  reporting  to  the  Minister 
through  his  deputy. 

A  re-organization  within  the  Department  is  now 
being  worked  out;  the  contemplated  organization  is 
shown  on  Chart  2.  The  office  of  Agricultural  Solicitor 
has  already  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General.  It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the 
remaining  twelve  branches  into  seven  divisions,  each 
headed  up  by  a  director.  The  responsibilities  of  each 
division  are  determined  upon  the  basis  of  content: 
e.g.  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry  would  include 
the  work  of  the  present  Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Branches.  The  service,  applied  research  and  regu¬ 
latory  functions  would  continue  to  be  held  together  in 
each  division  as  at  present  because  any  one  of  these 
complements  the  others. 

These  seven  directors  would  meet  as  an  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  with  the  Deputy  Minister  serving 
as  chairman.  The  responsibility  of  this  committee 
would  be  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  development  and  implementation 
of  policy  decisions  in  the  field  of  agriculture  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  through  the  Minister. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  add  an  Executive  Officer 
to  the  Department  staff  to  assist  the  Minister  and  the 
Deputy  Minister.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  proposed  reorganization  will  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department.  It  places  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  co-ordination  upon  the  directors  of 
the  various  divisions  as  well  as  improving  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  responsibility  and  communication  through  the 
Executive  Committee  to  the  Deputy  Minister. 

We  approve  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Officer  to  assist  the  Minister.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  where  such  an  appointment  appears  necessary  it 
would  free  the  Minister  of  many  routine  tasks  and 
permit  him  to  use  the  time  saved  in  more  productive 
ways. 


C.  Services  Offered  by  the  Department 

We  do  not  propose  to  include  here  a  description 
of  the  wide  and  varied  services  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  available  in  the  report  published 
annually  by  the  Department.  We  have  chosen  rather 
to  deal  with  departmental  activities  which  we  think 
might  be  discontinued,  improved  and/or  expanded. 

The  expenditures  of  this  Department  are  pri¬ 
marily  directed  toward  the  betterment  of  an  industry 
rather  than  directly  upon  people.  Expenditures  on  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  three  agricultural 
schools  are  an  exception.  Outlays  in  1964-65  for  this 
service  amounted  to  1.2  million  dollars  as  compared 
with  total  expenditures  on  current  account  for  the 
Department  of  6.2  million  dollars.  Capital  expendi¬ 
tures  were  2.9  million  dollars  of  which  more  than 
2.3  million  dollars  were  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  irrigation  and  drainage  works  and  ancillary  land 
development  projects.  Revenues  from  all  sources 
were  slightly  in  excess  of  2  million  dollars. 

1.  The  Extension  Service 

The  services  offered  by  the  Department  are 
largely  directed  toward  improvement  in  the  produc¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  the  industry.  These  services  include 
a  limited  degree  of  research  activity,  regulatory 
services  and  direct  assistance  and  the  provision  of  an 
extension  service  to  carry  research  results  from  all 
sources  back  to  farm  families.  The  core  of  this 
extension  service  is  provided  by  one  or  more  District 
Agriculturists  located  in  some  45  offices  throughout 
the  Province.  A  Home  Economist  is  included  in 
about  one-half  of  these  offices. 

An  essential  part  of  this  extension  service  is  a 
head  office  staff  located  in  Edmonton  which  includes, 
in  addition  to  supervisory  personnel,  specialists  in 
the  various  subject  matter  fields.  They  assemble  and 
organize  material  which  is  made  available  to  the 
District  Agriculturists  and  Home  Economists. 

At  the  local  level  the  Agricultural  Service 
Board,  a  part  of  the  municipal  government,  ties  in 
with  the  Extension  Service.  In  the  Municipal  Districts 
the  Service  Board  is  made  up  of  two  members  of 
the  Municipal  Council  and  two  farmer  members 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council.  The  District 
Agriculturist,  serving  in  an  ex  officio  capacity,  is  the 
fifth  member  of  the  Board.  The  Service  Boards  have 
been  concerned  with  such  projects  as:  pest  and  weed 
control,  reclamation  of  neglected  farms  which  present 
a  hazard  to  neighbouring  farmers,  management  of 
municipal  parks,  roadside  seeding  and  vaccination  for 
brucellosis  control. 

The  Agricultural  Service  Board  Act  was  amend¬ 
ed  in  1965  but  this  amendment  applies  only  to 
Service  Boards  in  Counties.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  the  Agricultural  Service  Board  is 
replaced  by  an  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Council 
(two  members)  and  the  two  farmer  members  are 
replaced  by  an  advisory  committee  of  farmers  from 
the  county  who  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
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farming  community.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  Advisory  Committee  members  be 
appointed  for  a  three  year  period  with  not  more  than 
one-third  of  them  retiring  each  year.  The  Agricultural 
Committee  is  to  be  advisory  to  the  District  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  to  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  that  these  more 
broadly  based  committees  will  result  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  suitable  agricultural  programs  and  in 
better  channels  of  communication  between  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  Department. 

The  Extension  Service  also  organizes  and  super¬ 
vises  4-H  Club  activities. 

The  annual  outlay  on  extension  services  is  in 
excess  of  one  million  dollars. 

Agriculture  is  an  industry  comprised  of  many 
small  firms,  typically  family  operated,  no  one  of 
which  is  able  to  afford  the  research  necessary  for 
greater  productive  efficiency.  The  very  rapid  im¬ 
provements  in  the  ratio  of  output  in  input  which  have 
been  made  have  resulted  from  the  development  of 
new  varieties  of  cereal  and  forage  crops,  new  insecti¬ 
cides  and  herbicides,  better  cultural  and  nutritional 
practices,  as  well  as  better  machinery.  All  of  these, 
except  the  latter,  have  been  largely  researched  and 
developed  with  public  funds. 

While  these  outlays  of  general  revenue  for  re¬ 
search  and  extension  may  appear  as  a  subsidy  to 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
resulting  reductions  in  the  cost  of  food  production 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices.  The  benefits  tend,  therefore,  to  be  wide¬ 
spread  throughout  the  community. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  only  the  top  third 
of  farm  operators  take  any  real  advantage  of  the 
extension  services  which  are  provided  on  their  behalf. 
While  this  service  promotes  efficiency  in  this  sector 
of  the  industry  it  probably  does  little  to  raise  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  less  efficient  farmers,  in  the 
short  run  at  least.  Some  of  the  latter  group  will  in 
time  adopt  the  improved  practices  followed  by  their 
neighbours  but  their  slowness  to  adapt  costs  them 
money. 

A  very  noticeable  gap  in  applied  research  and 
testing  is  evident  with  respect  to  farm  machinery.  A 
wide  range  of  makes  and  models  of  farm  implements 
is  available  on  the  market.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  individual  farmer  to  select  the  machine  which  is 
best  suited  to  his  needs.  He  is  forced  to  rely  upon 
information  available  from  salesmen,  from  advertising 
and  from  his  neighbours.  In  view  of  the  major  nature 
of  the  outlay  which  the  purchase  of  many  of  these 
machines  entails  these  sources  of  information  are 
often  inadequate. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  until  recently, 
conducted  a  farm  machinery  testing  service,  the 
results  of  which  were  freely  available  to  all  prairie 
farmers.  This  service  has  been  discontinued. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  area  in  which  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  among  the  three  Prairie  Provinces 


would  be  most  effective.  The  recently  established 
Prairie  Economic  Council  would  seem  an  appropriate 
channel  through  which  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a 
co-operative  testing  service.  We  recommend  this 
approach. 

2.  The  Livestock  Branch 

The  Livestock  Branch  licenses  livestock  dealers 
and  requires  that  they  post  a  $10,000  bond  to  ensure 
payment  to  producers  from  whom  they  purchase  live¬ 
stock.  In  one  particular  instance  of  a  dealer  who 
became  bankrupt  this  bond  proved  inadequate  to 
cover  payment  for  livestock  which  he  had  purchased. 
The  Province  has  recently  proposed  to  establish  an 
insurance  fund,  supported  by  a  levy  on  dealers  based 
upon  the  numbers  of  livestock  handled,  to  guarantee 
payment  for  cattle  purchased  by  dealers. 

The  Livestock  Branch  also  administers  the 
Horned  Cattle  Purchases  Act.  This  legislation  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  deduction  of  two  dollars  per  head  on 
horned  cattle  weighing  in  excess  of  400  lbs.  when 
marketed.  The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  en¬ 
courage  producers  to  dehorn  their  cattle  and  thus 
avoid  the  damage  to  carcasses  which  is  done  by  one 
horned  animal  to  another.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  marketed  has  stabilized  at  about  8  per  cent  of 
total  marketings;  were  this  penalty  to  be  removed  we 
are  confident  that  fewer  cattle  would  be  dehorned 
with  consequent  losses  to  feeders  and  packing  plant 
operators.  The  penalty  is  paid  more  than  once  on 
some  animals  which  are  sold  as  feeders  and  later  as 
butcher  cattle.  Such  duplication  is  undesirable  but 
finding  administratively  simple  means  of  avoiding  it 
is  difficult. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  present  regula¬ 
tions  under  the  Horned  Cattle  Purchases  Act  as  it  is 
now  constituted: 

(a)  The  minimum  weight  should  be  lowered  to  250  lbs. 
It  is  both  more  humane  and  more  economic  to  remove 
horns  from  younger  animals.  Producers  should  be 
encouraged  to  dehorn  at  this  time. 

(b)  A  penalty  should  not  be  levied  on  purebred  horned 
cattle  marketed  through  commercial  sales  outlets.  The 
objective  of  this  legislation  is,  presumably,  not  to  re¬ 
move  horns  from  purebred  horned  animals.  Breeders 
of  purebred  horned  cattle  must  dispose  of  cull  cows 
and  commercial  breeders  of  cull  purebred  bulls.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  dehorn  these  nature  animals;  the 
levying  of  a  horn  penalty  under  these  circumstances  is 
discriminatory  taxation  and  not  the  application  of  an 
avoidable  charge  designated  as  a  deterrent. 

In  1964-65  the  penalties  on  horned  cattle 
amounted  to  $238,000.  Total  expenditures  from  the 
fund  were  $185,000.  Some  $96,000  of  this  amount 
was  used  to  finance  a  sire  improvement  program. 
Other  outlays  were  for  beef  performance  testing,  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination,  operation  of  the  pathological 
laboratory,  grants  to  veterinary  students  and  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  Horned  Cattle  Trust  Fund  has  also  been 
used  to  acquire  a  ranch  property  at  Kinsella  where  a 
cross  breeding  project  with  beef  cattle  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  ultimate  objec- 
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tive  is  to  develop  a  better  breed.  There  are  many 
good  beef  cattle  in  this  Province;  recent  exports  of 
breeding  stock  to  the  U.S.S.R.  indicates  that  others 
share  this  view.  Nevertheless  there  is  also  ample  room 
for  improvement  in  the  development  of  an  animal 
with  a  better  weight-for-age  record  which  will  finish 
out  efficiently  in  a  feedlot  without  an  excess  covering 
of  fat.  Continual  improvement  in  our  cattle  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  beef  cattle  producers  are  to  survive  the  adverse 
terms  of  trade  which  has  confronted  their  industry  in 
recent  years. 

Under  the  cattle  improvement  policy  buyers  of 
purebred  bulls  have  been  eligible  to  receive  a  subsidy 
of  up  to  75  dollars  per  head  on  an  approved  animal. 
The  bonus  is  being  paid  on  about  1,500  bulls  each 
year.  The  incidence  of  this  subsidy  is  divided  in 
varying  and  undetermined  proportions  between  the 
buyer  and  seller.  Improvements  in  breeding  cattle  can 
now  be  more  effectively  promoted  by  performance 
testing  and  particularly,  progeny-testing  programs. 
This  subsidy  has  served  a  purpose  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  better  bulls;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

3.  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Colleges 

We  have  noted  that  the  Province  spends  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  current  account  for 
the  operation  of  the  three  agricultural  and  vocational 
schools  at  Olds,  Fairview  and  Vermilion.  These  are 
shared  costs  with  the  Provincial  Government  contrib¬ 
uting  about  40  per  cent,  the  Federal  Government  36 
per  cent.  Revenue  generated  by  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves,  provides  the  remaining  24  per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
spent  $970,000  on  construction  and  equipment  for 
these  three  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1965.  Reimbursements  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  were  $649,000  for  this  period. 

Interest  in  the  programs  offered  by  the  colleges 
has  increased  and  enrolments  have  been  rising.  This 
development  accounts  for  the  rather  substantial  out¬ 
lays  required  for  renovation  and  new  buildings.  The 
Committee  endorses  the  continuance  and  upgrading 
of  these  schools.  The  level  of  education  among  farm 
operators  and  labour  is  notoriously  low;  the  average 
age  of  operators  is  increasing  and  a  higher  level  of 
education  is  required  to  manage  the  increasingly 
complex  operations  which  are  a  part  of  present  day 
commercial  farming.  These  colleges  are  offering 
training  of  a  practical  nature  to  young  farm  people 
who  will  be  returning  to  the  farm. 

The  Committee  concurs  with  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  future  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Colleges. 

(a)  They  should  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  objective  should  be  to  accommodate  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  500  students  at  each  school  as  demand  for  this 
type  of  training  develops. 

(c)  Duplication  of  course  offerings  should  be  avoided,  as 
far  as  possible,  as  between  these  schools  and  vocational 


high  schools,  the  Institutes  of  Technology  and  the 
Junior  Colleges. 

(d)  Board  and  room  should  be  provided  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  cost. 

4.  Water  Resources  Branch 

This  branch  deals  with  a  wide  mutiplicity  of 
projects  involving  the  use  of  water.  These  range  from 
drainage  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  to 
irrigation  in  the  south.  The  broad  order  of  priority 
used  in  allocating  water  where  demand  exceeds 
supply  is  based  upon  the  availability  of  substitutes  for 
a  particular  use.  This  order  of  priority  for  various 
uses  is:  human  sustenance,  irrigation,  power  and  such 
other  purposes  as  recreation. 

The  development  of  upstream  power  sites  may 
contribute  toward  the  attainment  of  other  objectives. 
Calgary  Power’s  dam  on  the  Brazeau  River,  financed 
by  a  loan  from  the  Alberta  Government,  will  yield 
multiple  purpose  benefits  including  flood  control  and 
the  raising  of  the  downstream  rate  of  flow  during  the 
winter  months  thereby  contributing  toward  pollution 
abatement  and  providing  additional  water  for  indus¬ 
trial  use  in  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 

The  Province  is  advancing  the  capital  funds 
required  for  drainage  projects  in  the  north  with  the 
municipalities  sharing  in  the  final  cost.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province  the  irrigation  districts 
are  also  sharing  the  costs  of  drainage  projects.  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  is  to  make  some  90,000  acres  per 
year  available  for  settlement.  If  provision  for  drainage 
is  made  prior  to  the  alienation  of  these  lands  and 
subsequent  improvements  which  the  settler  may  make 
the  overall  cost  is  reduced. 

The  expenditure  on  current  account  of  this 
Branch  was  $285,000  in  1964-65  while  the  outlay 
on  irrigated  land  development  service  was  some 
$439,000.  Capital  expenditures  on  irrigation  and 
drainage  projects,  apart  from  land  development 
which  is  administered  by  the  Colonization  Branch, 
totalled  about  2.3  million  dollars.  We  note  that  the 
Water  Resources  Branch  is  projecting  current  and 
capital  expenditures  of  7.6  million  dollars  in  1971-72 
as  compared  with  an  outlay  of  2.2  million  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964-65. 

There  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  conservation  and  subsequent  development  of 
Alberta’s  water  resources.  Projects  have  been  initi¬ 
ated  ranging  from  the  development  of  small  reser¬ 
voirs  to  extensive  irrigation  projects  involving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  The  development  of 
water  projects  in  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  the 
United  States  involving  streams,  which  either  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  province  or  flow  through  it,  has  sharpened 
this  interest.  The  establishment  of  an  interprovincial 
committee  to  study  the  development  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan-Nelson  river  system  is  indicative  of  this  broader 
interest. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Province  to  assist 
the  older  irrigation  districts  to  repair  their  ditches  and 
capital  structures  if  they  are  to  continue  to  operate. 
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Inadequate  drainage  has  resulted  in  bringing  soil  salts 
to  the  surface  and  these  salts  inhibit  plant  growth. 
Farm  business  studies,  conducted  by  the  Economics 
Branch  of  the  Department  show  average  labour 
earnings  for  a  sample  of  farmers  in  the  St.  Mary-Milk 
River  and  the  Bow  River  Developments  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $2,700.  Where  a  market  exists  for 
specialty  crops  for  canning,  as  at  Taber,  this  figure 
is  three  times  as  high. 

There  are  some  thirteen  major  irrigation  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  Province  with  about  865,000  acres 
irrigable  although  only  three-quarters  of  this  area  has 
been  receiving  water.  Although  the  addition  of  water 
and  fertilizer  gives  the  dry  prairies  of  the  Palliser 
Triangle  the  appearance  of  a  garden,  many  economic 
problems  remain.  Irrigation  by  ditch  makes  land 
levelling  essential  and  levelling  may  cost  up  to  $100 
per  acre.  Levelling  can  be  omitted  if  sprinkler  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  but  this  method  involves  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  initial  capital  investment  and  subsequent 
input  of  labour. 

Studies  of  the  irrigation  areas  are  being  under¬ 
taken  as  part  of  the  A.R.D.A.  program.  First,  en¬ 
gineering  studies  are  being  done  by  the  P.F.R.A.  to 
appraise  the  physical  condition  of  the  irrigation  struc¬ 
tures  and  their  costs  of  operation.  Secondly,  the 
Economics  Branch  of  the  Canada  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  appraising  the  economics  of  irrigation 
in  terms  of  resource  use  and  finally,  using  the  results 
of  the  first  two  studies,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  of  the  University  of  Alberta  is  doing 
a  “cost-benefit”  study  of  the  industry.  The  objective 
here  is  to  measure  not  only  the  primary  returns  from 
irrigation  but  also  its  wider  benefits  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  and  the  Province  as  a  whole. 

These  studies  should  yield  a  better  perspective 
of  the  wisdom  of  large  scale  investments  in  irrigation. 
The  Department  has,  we  think  wisely,  expressed  a 
desire  to  refrain  from  any  further  large  scale  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  land,  or  of  an  expansion  of  services 
to  irrigation  districts,  until  these  studies  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Nevertheless  it  is  likely  that  with  water  being 
available,  the  prospect  of  better  markets  for  farm 
products  and  the  inexplicable  propensity  of  man  to 
farm  that  money  will  be  found  to  upgrade  existing 
irrigation  structures  and  to  initiate  new  projects. 

5.  The  Veterinary  Services  Branch 

This  branch  administers  an  active  program  de¬ 
signed  to  control  livestock  diseases  in  the  Province. 
Compulsory  vaccination  of  heifer  calves  for  brucel¬ 
losis  together  with  the  federal  blood  testing  program 
has  virtually  eliminated  this  disease.  The  Department 
carries  out  an  inspection  program  in  the  stockyards 
under  its  jurisdiction  with  the  objective  of  preventing 
diseased  cattle  going  back  to  another  larm.  This 
program  has  its  limitations  since  some  economically 
serious  diseases,  such  as  vibriosis,  are  difficult  to 
detect.  An  unscrupulous  owner  of  such  infected  cattle 
may  pass  his  problem  on  to  someone  else  by  selling 
them  for  breeding  purposes.  The  prospective  avail¬ 


ability  of  an  effective  vaccine  gives  promise  of  a 
means  of  control. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  service  rendered  by  this 
branch  is  the  provision  of  laboratory  services.  The 
work  of  the  laboratory  in  Edmonton  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  an  examination  and  analysis  of  speci¬ 
mens.  An  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  as  to  the  contribution  which  disease 
control  can  make  to  the  success  of  their  operation 
has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  branch. 

A  new  regional  veterinary  laboratory  has  been 
completed  in  Lethbridge  during  the  past  year.  A  joint 
project  with  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
is  the  erection  of  a  new  laboratory  which  will  house 
the  present  Veterinary  and  Dairy  Laboratories,  the 
Crop  Clinic,  the  Soil  and  Feed  Testing  Laboratory 
together  with  the  biologists  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  The  Alberta  Agricultural  and 
Wildlife  Laboratory  will  cost  an  estimated  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  be  completed  in  late  1966  or  early 
1967. 

The  Department  regards  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  laboratory  core  as  essential  both  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  adequate  service  function  to  producers 
and  to  furnish  the  data  and  information  essential  to 
policy  formulation. 

6.  The  Farm  Economics  Branch 

Traditionally  most  of  the  research  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  directed  toward  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  i.e.  of  greater  productive  efficiency 
and  a  better  product.  In  a  dynamic  and  highly  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  particularly  one  dependent  upon 
an  export  market  for  several  major  products,  this 
emphasis  is  well  placed.  The  obvious  surplus  of  farm 
products  has,  however,  led  to  requests  for  a  greater 
research  effort  in  the  field  of  marketing.  In  their 
submissions  to  this  Committee  both  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  Alberta  and  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Agriculture  stressed  the  need  for  more  marketing 
research.  Neither,  however,  chose  to  pinpoint  specific 
areas  on  which  such  research  should  be  focused. 

The  Department  has  responded  to  this  demand 
by  establishing  a  Farm  Economics  Branch  with  a 
complement  of  about  fifteen  professional  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  this  branch  has 
been  concerned  with  farm  business  analyses  and  cost 
studies.  The  former  represents  an  effort  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  establish  a  cost  account  analysis  of  their  business 
in  co-operation  with  the  Extension  Service.  A  com¬ 
parative  budgeting  approach  is  used  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  optimum  organization  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  individual  farmer. 

Cost  studies  have  been  made  for  several  spe¬ 
cialty  crops  grown  on  irrigated  land  in  southern 
Alberta  and  also,  for  a  number  of  years,  on  farms 
producing  milk  for  fluid  consumption.  These  studies 
are  useful  to  the  Public  Utilities  Board  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fixing  a  minimum 
price  to  the  producer  for  milk  sold  for  fluid  use. 
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During  the  past  several  years  a  very  greatly 
expanded  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  This  Department  has  under¬ 
taken  an  ambitious  research  program  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  farm  economy  of  the  Province. 
This  research  program  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the 
contribution  which  it  can  make  to  the  better  use  of 
our  agricultural  resources  but  also  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  teaching.  The  effective  teaching  of  courses 
in  agricultural  economics  is  greatly  facilitated  by  an 
accompanying  research  program. 

It  is  essential  that  the  research  activities  of  the 
Farm  Economics  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  those  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  University  and  those  of  the  Economics 
Division  of  the  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  closely  co-ordinated  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion.  Economists  and  available  funds  are  in  short 
supply  while  the  work  to  be  done  is  as  always  almost 
without  limit.  This,  then,  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Alberta  Agricultural  Co-ordinating  Committee,  the 
structure  of  which  we  have  outlined,  has  a  very 
definite  responsibility  to  discharge. 


D.  The  Alberta  Agricultural  Research  Trust 

The  co-ordination  and  support  of  agricultural 
research  has  recently  been  furthered  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Agricultural  Research  Trust.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  trust  is  to  assist  the  Faculty  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  University  to  expand  its  overall  research 
program  in  all  fields  including  animal  and  plant 
science,  engineering,  entomology,  economics  and 
plant  and  animal  diseases.  Private  firms  have  long 
supplemented  University  research  funds  by  making 
grants  for  specific  purposes,  but  even  so,  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  applied  research  projects  have  been  inade¬ 
quate. 

The  Government  is  making  an  initial  contribu¬ 
tion  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  establish  the  Trust 
and  an  annual  grant  of  $100,000  to  $200,000  there¬ 
after.  The  minimum  subsequent  contribution  is  fixed 
at  $100,000  but  may  reach  a  maximum  of  double 
this  amount  as  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  committed  to  match  grants  from  outside  sources  on 
a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

The  Trust  is  to  be  operated  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Faculty  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  industry,  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta  and 
the  farm  organizations.  The  chairman  of  the  Board 
is  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  authorized  to  seek  contributions 
from  any  source  which  it  judges  appropriate. 

The  Committee  regards  the  establishment  of  this 
Trust  as  a  forward  step  in  ( 1 )  providing  more  ade¬ 
quate  financial  support  for  University  research  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  (2)  systematizing  and  centraliz¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  funds  from  outside  sources  for 


research  purposes,  and  (3)  providing  an  additional 
channel  for  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  re¬ 
search  activities. 

E.  The  ARDA  Program  in  Alberta 

We  attempted  in  the  Preamble  of  this  Report  to 
indicate  the  very  low  levels  of  income  earned  by  a 
very  substantial  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  this  Province.  This  problem  of  low  earnings  is 
shared  by  both  rural  and  non-farm  residents  and 
urban  dwellers. 

The  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
in  1961  in  an  effort  to  ameliorate  the  problem  of  low 
incomes  among  citizens  living  in  rural  areas.  ARDA 
is  a  co-operative  effort  between  the  Federal  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments.  The  responsibility  for  initiating 
projects,  implementing  them  and  paying  about  one- 
half  of  the  cost  rests  with  the  Provincial  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  picks  up  the  other  half  of 
the  cost,  provides  technical  assistance  when  required, 
may  do  some  research  work  and  establishes  the 
general  framework  within  which  the  program  oper¬ 
ates.  Many  agencies,  federal,  provincial,  University 
and  private  have  become  active  in  the  ARDA  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  first  ARDA  agreement  expired  on  April  1, 
1965,  and  a  new  five  year  agreement  was  signed  at 
that  time.  The  federal  expenditure  is  limited  to  25 
million  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the  five  years  for 
the  Canada-wide  program.  A  special  fund  of  50 
million  dollars  is  also  provided  which 
“may  be  spent  on  major  projects  that  are  part  of  compre¬ 
hensive  development  programs  in  areas  that  are  especially 
designated”. 

The  Honourable  Maurice  Sauve,  the  Minister  of 
Forestry,  has  stated  that: 

“a  new  emphasis  (is  to  be  placed)  on  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  in  rural  areas  by  means  of  a  global  approach  to 
resource  development,  embracing  all  the  resources  of  dis¬ 
advantaged  rural  areas  in  an  effort  to  provide  new  income 
and  employment  opportunities  and  raise  standards  of  living”. 

The  administration  set-up,  too,  has  been  changed  so 
that  the  two  governments  may  agree  jointly  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  year  or  more,  rather  than  on  individual 
projects.  The  program  may  include  Indian  lands  and 
people  if  the  Province  so  requests. 

So  far  in  Alberta  the  program  has  been  largely 
concerned  with  research  projects,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  community  pastures.  Most  of  the  latter  have 
been  in  the  northern  areas  where  a  brush  clearing 
program  has  made  possible  the  establishment  of 
pastures.  Projects  have  also  been  initiated  dealing 
with  soil  and  water  conservation  and  with  alternative 
uses  of  land. 

One  rural  development  program  is  underway  in 
Census  District  14.  This  includes  the  area  from 
Evansburg  to  the  British  Columbia  border  and  from 
Whitecourt  to  Drayton  Valley.  It  includes  the  towns 
of  Hinton  and  Edson.  The  approach  has  been  to  work 
on  a  community  basis  where  possible,  encouraging 
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local  residents  to  form  committees  to  take  inventory 
of  their  resources  and  to  evaluate  the  potential  devel¬ 
opment  and  re-organization  of  these  resources  in 
order  to  raise  their  own  standards  of  living. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Development 
is  attempting  a  similar  approach  with  the  Metis 
people  of  the  north. 

Alberta’s  allotment  of  federal  funds  under  the 
Rural  Development  Agreement  is  2.3  million  dollars 
for  each  of  the  five  year  terms.  Since  we  have  some 
26,000  farms  with  gross  sales  under  $3,750  and 
16,000  rural  non-farm  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  it  is  apparent  that  rural  poverty  cannot 
be  eliminated  in  this  period.  However,  large  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  fields  of  education,  health  and  welfare, 
together  with  very  high  levels  of  employment,  should 
facilitate  the  continued  movement  of  young  farm 
people  who  lack  opportunities  in  agriculture  to  off- 
farm  jobs. 

This  Committee  foresees  a  continuing  and  ex¬ 
panding  public  effort  and  expenditure  to  raise  the 
level  of  well  being  of  our  underprivileged  citizens. 
ARDA  is  only  one  approach  which  is  being  em¬ 
ployed;  another  is  the  Community  Development 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Develop¬ 
ment;  a  third  is  the  preventive  welfare  program  which 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  now  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  set  up  in  co-operation  with  the  municipalities. 

Owing  to  the  expanding  public  expenditures 
upon,  and  the  broadening  scope  of  this  program,  the 
Committee  will  return  in  a  later  section  of  this  report 
to  the  problem  of  securing  integration  and  co-ordin¬ 
ation  of  this  effort. 


F.  Crop  Insurance 

Alberta,  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  embarked  on  a  program  of  crop  insur¬ 
ance.  The  Federal  Government  is  paying  one-half  of 
the  administrative  costs  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
premiums.  Although  the  program  is  still  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  stage,  it  is  being  expanded  this  coming  summer. 

A  farmer  can  take  advantage  of  crop  insurance 
coverage  to  assure  himself  of  60  per  cent  of  the  long 
term  yield  for  his  delivery  point.  This  insurance 
permits  of  a  reduction  in  the  high  risk  normally 
associated  with  crop  production.  The  Committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  crop  insurance  is  superior  to  the 
“shot  gun”  approach  embodied  in  the  Prairie  Farm 
Assistance  Act  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1939. 
We  would  hope  that  crop  insurance  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  as  yield  data  and  administrative  experience  are 
accumulated. 

A  proposal  has  recently  been  advanced  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  increase  its  share  of  the 
premium  cost  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  provided  the 
Province  is  prepared  to  match  the  additional  contri¬ 
bution.  In  view  of  the  short  time  in  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  operating  we  are  not  prepared  to 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the  Province 


should  accept  such  an  offer.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  decision  on  this  point  should  be  delayed  until  a 
somewhat  greater  experience  has  been  acquired. 

G.  Some  Farm  Problems 

A  few  specific  problems  confronting  varying 
numbers  of  Alberta  farmers  were  raised  by  the  farm 
organizations  who  appeared  before  the  Committee. 
We  feel  constrained  to  comment  further  on  some  of 
these. 

1.  Estate  Taxes 

Both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
have  adopted  as  an  objective  of  their  farm  policy  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  viable  commercial 
family  firms  in  agriculture.  Those  farms  which  have 
attained  this  objective  are  rather  highly  capitalized — 
usually  in  excess  of  $100,000  per  unit.  Typically  this 
capital  is  in  fixed  form — land,  buildings,  machinery 
and  livestock. 

The  transfer  of  these  units  intact  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  always  poses  a  problem  as  one 
beneficiary  must  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase 
the  share  of  other  beneficiaries.  The  levying  of  an 
Estate  Tax  on  this  property  often  forces  either  the 
sale  of  the  farm  or  mops  up  available  working  capital 
and  compels  the  new  operator  to  assume  a  heavy 
debt  burden.  In  effect  we  have  in  operation  a  tax 
policy  which  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  philosophy  of  our  agricultural  policy. 

Under  the  present  tax  sharing  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  Alberta 
now  receives  75  per  cent  of  the  Estate  Taxes  collec¬ 
ted  in  this  Province.  In  1964-65  Alberta  residents 
paid  Estate  Taxes  of  9.3  million  dollars  which  would 
yield  the  Province  one-half  of  this  amount  or  4.65 
million  dollars.  The  harm  which  the  Estate  Tax 
inflicts  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
it  yields.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  explore  the  feasibility  of  withdrawing  from 
its  share  of  this  tax. 

2.  Brush  Cover 

Thousands  of  acres  of  productive  farm  land  in 
Alberta,  located  within  the  line  fences  of  existing 
farm  units,  are  covered  with  brush.  Little  grass  grows 
under  this  cover  but  frequently  larkspur,  lethal  to 
cattle,  does.  Estimates  based  upon  aerial  photographs 
suggest  that  brush  is  encroaching  on  native  grass 
along  the  Foothills  at  a  rate  of  about  3A  of  one  per 
cent  per  year.  In  spite  of  substantial  clearing  activities 
the  total  area  covered  by  brush  is  probably  increasing. 

Spraying  with  a  fixed  wing  aircraft  has  little 
effect  on  mature  stands  and  is  only  partially  success¬ 
ful  as  a  means  of  controlling  regrowth.  Experience  in 
the  United  States  with  helicopters  indicates  a  much 
higher  degree  of  control.  Because  of  their  high  capital 
cost  these  machines  have  not  been  available  in 
Canada  for  agricultural  spraying  operations. 
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We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  explore  the  feasibility  of  making  one  of  these 
machines  available  for  brush  spraying  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis. 

3.  Crop  Damage  by  Wildlife 

Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  in¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  of  birds  and  big  game  in  the 
interest  of  hunters.  Recognition  of,  and  compensation 
for,  the  resulting  damage  to  crops  has  been  provided 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Wildlife  Damage  Fund. 
This  fund  has  its  source  in  a  surcharge  of  $1  levied 
on  hunting  licenses. 

The  appraisal  fee  charged  to  claimants  is  $25 
per  quarter  section  and  the  maximum  claim  is  for 
$15  per  acre.  Average  receipts  into  the  fund  are 
about  $140,000  per  year;  the  claims  paid  about 
$200,000.  The  fund  promises  to  become  depleted.  It 
is  evident  that  a  maximum  claim  allowance  of  $15 
per  acre  falls  far  short  of  covering  total  destruction  of 
crops  by  wildlife. 

The  Committee  offers  three  recommendations: 

(a)  That  the  maximum  claim  permitted  be  raised  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  crop. 

(b)  That  the  surcharge  on  hunting  licenses  be  increased  to 
cover  the  value  of  approved  claims. 

(c)  That  in  establishing  hunting  seasons  and  limits,  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  crop  damage  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  excess  number  of  the  wildlife  population. 


III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  effectively 
organized  and  is  providing  a  valuable  service  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Province.  The  incidence  of  these  benefits 
is  widely  distributed,  being  shared  by  consumers  as 
technical  innovations  make  more  food  available  to 
them  at  lower  prices. 

The  Committee  offers  the  following  recommend¬ 
ations  which  have  been  outlined  in  its  findings: 

1.  The  appointment  of  an  executive  officer  to  the  Minister 
and  Deputy  Minister  as  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Department  should  serve  to  free 
the  latter  of  much  administrative  detail  and  to  enable 
him  to  use  his  available  time  in  more  productive  ways. 
We  recommend  that  a  similar  appointment  should  be 
made  in  other  major  departments  of  the  Government 
where  conditions  warrant. 


2.  The  payment  of  a  subsidy  on  purebred  bulls  under  the 
cattle  improvement  policy  has  served  its  purpose  and 
should  be  terminated. 

3.  The  Horned  Cattle  Purchases  Act,  by  the  terms  of 
which  a  penalty  of  $2  per  head  is  imposed  on  horned 
cattle  being  marketed,  should  be  revised  in  two  respects: 

(a)  The  minimum  weight  should  be  lowered  to  animals 
weighing  in  excess  of  250  lbs. 

(b)  A  penalty  should  not  be  levied  on  purebred  horned 
cattle  marketed  through  commercial  sales  outlets. 
Most  of  these  are  mature  animals  which  are  being 
culled.  The  levying  of  a  penalty  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  removal  of  horns  on 
such  animals  and  is,  therefore,  a  tax  which  is  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  its  incidence. 

4.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  and  wide  diversity  of  the  various 
makes  and  models  of  farm  machinery  on  the  market  a 
machine  testing  program  should  be  undertaken  and  the 
results  and  recommendations  made  freely  available  to 
farmers.  In  view  of  the  common  interest  of  all  prairie 
farmers  it  is  suggested  that  such  a  project  might  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  co-operative  basis  by  the  governments  of 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  The  Prairie  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil  would  appear  to  be  the  appropriate  forum  in  which 
the  merits  of  this  proposal  might  be  discussed. 

5.  The  comparatively  low  level  of  earnings  in  a  large  sector 
of  Alberta’s  agricultural  economy  lends  urgency  to  the 
joint  federal-provincial  approach  to  this  problem  under 
the  ARDA  program.  This  province  should  participate 
as  fully  as  is  feasible  in  the  use  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  on  a  matching  basis  by  the  Federal  Government. 

6.  The  crop  insurance  program  in  this  Province  should  be 
expanded  as  the  necessary  yield  data  are  accumulated. 
Insurance  serves  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  very  high 
degree  of  yield  uncertainty  which  confronts  the  grain 
farmer. 

7.  Farmers  should  be  protected  from  damage  to  their  crops 
resulting  from  the  protection  afforded  to  wildlife  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  hunt.  The  surcharge  on  hunting 
licenses  should  be  fixed  at  a  level  adequate  to  maintain 
the  wildlife  Damage  Fund  at  a  level  which  will  com¬ 
pensate  farmers  for  damages,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding, 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  crops  damaged  by  birds 
and  big  game.  Damage  to  crops  by  an  excess  wildlife 
population  should  also  be  one  of  the  factors  used  in 
determining  the  length  of  the  hunting  season  and,  in  the 
case  of  big  game,  the  sex  of  eligible  animals. 

8.  In  view  of  the  high  degree  of  competition  which  prevails 
among  firms  in  agriculture  and  the  relatively  small  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  the  primary  producer 
receives  there  is  need  for  more  effective  research  into 
the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

9.  The  Estates  Tax  is  a  tax  which  yields  comparatively 
little  revenue  and  seriously  impedes  the  development 
of  family  farms  and  their  transmission  from  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  the  next.  The  Government  of  Alberta  should 
withdraw  to  some  extent  from  its  participation  in  this 
source  of  revenue  in  order  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
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I.  PREAMBLE 

A.  The  Development  of  Municipal  Government 
in  Alberta 

The  British  North  America  Act  (Section  92) 
gave  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  provinces  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  municipal  institutions  within  the 
province.  Municipal  governments  do  not,  therefore, 
enjoy  a  constitutionally  defined  and  protected  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  institutional  framework  of  government. 
They  are  “creatures”  of  their  creator,  the  provincial 
government.  The  latter  may  delegate  to  them  only 
such  revenue  raising  powers  as  it  itself  possesses. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
some  municipal  institutions  had  been  established  by 
the  Council  under  the  authority  of  the  North-West 
Territories  Act  of  1875.  By  1905  only  cities  (2), 
towns  (15),  and  villages  (30)  had  been  incorpora¬ 
ted.  These  included  Calgary  (1884),  Lethbridge 
(1891),  Macleod  and  Edmonton  (1892)  and  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat  (1899). 

Before  1905  there  were  no  rural  municipal  or¬ 
ganizations  as  we  know  them.  In  retrospect  the 
reasons  seem  evident.  The  minimum  area  required 
for  a  rural  municipality  was  four  townships.  Popula¬ 
tion  was  sparse,  roads  and  transportation  facilities 
poor  and  the  settlers  primarily  concerned  with  devel¬ 
oping  their  farms.  School  districts  were  established 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Statute  Labour  and  Lire 
Districts.  The  latter  built  roads  and  fire-guards,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  elected  overseer,  using  the 
contributions  of  labour  and  teams  from  settlers — 
hence  their  name.  By  1905  there  were  some  70  of 
these  local  districts.  The  impetus  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  local  districts  appears  to  have  come 
from  the  Territorial  Council  rather  than  from  the 
demands  of  local  residents. 

After  1896  the  prairies  began  to  fill  up  with 
settlers;  railways  were  built  and  the  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernment  pressed  for  provincial  status,  better  to  meet 
the  insistent  demands  for  local  services.  Following 
the  establishment  of  the  Province  a  large  number  of 
local  improvement  districts  were  organized  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  Local  Improvement  Branch  was 
endowed  with  the  title  of  Tax  Commissioner  and 
given  the  power  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  local 
districts,  a  responsibility  which  his  modern  counter¬ 
part  still  discharges. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  Act 
which  was  assented  to  December  20,  1911.  This  new 
department  was  charged  with: 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Town  Act,  the  Village  Act, 
the  Rural  Municipality  Act  and  the  Local  Improvement 
Act. 

2.  The  levying  and  collection  of  local  improvement  taxes 
in  unorganized  areas  and  the  educational  tax  on  lands 
outside  of  school  districts. 

3.  The  responsibility  of  assisting  local  governments  in  the 

collection  of  tax  arrears. 


The  Province  was  divided  into  9  township 
squares;  those  petitioning  for  local  government 
became  municipalities;  the  others,  organized  or 
unorganized  local  improvement  districts;  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Minister.  In  1918  all  organized 
improvement  districts  were  required  to  become  muni¬ 
cipalities  and  their  names  changed  to  Municipal 
Districts.  Assessment  was  introduced  and  the  acreage 
tax  abandoned.  A  provincial  assessment  equalization 
board  was  established  since  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  levy  taxes  on  land.  The  matrix 
of  the  present  system  of  local  government  in  rural 
areas  had  been  established. 

While  the  initiative  behind  the  formation  of 
rural  local  government  came  from  above,  the  con¬ 
verse  prevailed  with  the  cities  and  towns.  Cities  were 
established  by  special  ordinance,  towns  by  The  Town 
Act  of  1912  and  villages  by  the  Village  Act  of  1913. 
Requirements  as  to  minimum  population,  maximum 
area  and  election  of  councils  were  laid  down.  Again 
the  pattern  of  non-rural  local  self-government  which 
was  to  persist  for  decades  had  been  determined. 

In  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tion,  we  have  traced  the  consolidation  of  the  many 
small  school  districts  into  larger  school  divisions,  the 
re-organization  of  the  small  rural  municipalities  into 
larger  municipal  districts  during  the  early  ’forties  and, 
finally,  in  the  ’fifties  the  re-alignment  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  school  divisions  and  municipalities  in  order 
to  make  them  co-terminus.  At  the  same  time  the  im¬ 
provement  districts  were  amalgamated  and  enlarged. 

Two  other  types  of  municipal  organization  have 
emerged.  During  the  ’thirties  drought  and  low  prices 
of  farm  products  so  reduced  the  tax  paying  capacity 
of  farmers  in  some  of  the  more  arid  areas  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  Province  as  to  force  them 
to  abandon  local  self  government.  Some  municipal 
districts  reverted  to  the  status  of  Improvement  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  others  to  Special  Municipal  Areas — both 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Two  of  these  Special  Municipal  Areas  still 
persist.  They  are  administered  by  a  three-man  board 
appointed  by  the  Department  and  a  local  advisory 
board  which  meets  once  a  year.  The  school  divisions 
continue  to  function  in  the  Special  Areas  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  second  type  of  municipal  organization  to 
emerge  is  the  county.  The  establishment  of  these 
unitary  forms  of  local  government  was  permitted  by 
The  County  Act  of  1950.  The  “Alberta  County”, 
apparently  modelled  upon  the  county  borough  of 
England,  combined  the  general  administration  of  the 
municipality  and  that  of  the  school  division  in  one 
council,  elected  on  a  ward  system. 

The  county  form  of  local  government,  differs  in 
only  one  essential  respect  from  that  of  the  municipal 
district.  This  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  municipal 
council  and  the  school  board  in  one  body  —  the 
county  council.  This  amalgamation  eliminates  any 
disagreement  over  local  tax  levies  or  expenditures  as 
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between  two  separate  elected  bodies.  The  school 
board,  in  effect,  becomes  a  committee  of  the  county 
council.  A  single  elected  authority  is  responsible  for 
both  the  levying  and  disbursement  of  funds  for  local 
services  and  education. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  common;  indeed  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  our  view  much  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  disagreement  between  proponents  of  the  two 
forms  of  government  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Both 
forms  are  working  and  working  well.  We  commend 
the  government  for  its  policy  of  permitting  its  rural 
citizens  to  decide  for  themselves  which  form  they 
prefer.  The  provision  for  a  subsequent  referendum 
even  permits  a  review  of  this  choice.  We  believe  the 
county  system  enjoys  many  advantages  and  that  more 
municipal  districts  will  switch  over  as  time  goes  on. 
However,  we  think  the  decision  should  be  left  to 
them  but  that  the  Government  should  continue  to 
promote  the  formation  of  counties. 

Alberta’s  system  of  rural  government  now  in¬ 
cludes  27  counties,  21  Municipal  Districts,  49  Local 
Improvement  Districts,  and  2  Special  Municipal 
Areas.  The  first  two  groups  include  some  40  million 
acres  with  an  assessment  of  about  530  million  dollars; 
the  Improvement  Districts  123  million  acres  with  a 
combined  assessment  of  92  million  dollars,  and  the 
Special  Areas  one-half  million  acres  with  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  15  million  dollars. 

B.  The  Financing  of  Municipal  Government 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Province  necessitated  the  outlay  of  large 
sums  for  capital  improvements — particularly  in  the 
urban  centres.  Roads,  streets,  sidewalks,  water  and 
sewage  facilities,  electric  power  and  telephones  all 
had  to  be  provided.  The  total  expenditure  of  urban 
local  governments,  including  school  districts,  grew 
from  less  than  2  million  dollars  in  1906  to  more  than 
36  million  dollars  in  1913.  Their  debenture  debt  in¬ 
creased  even  more  rapidly  from  1.7  million  dollars 
in  1906  to  52.8  million  dollars  in  1913.  The  much 
greater  part  of  both  this  expenditure  and  debt  was 
incurred  by  the  cities. 

The  spending  of  rural  governments  grew  much 
less  rapidly  from  0.8  million  dollars  in  1906  to  2.7 
million  dollars  in  1913  and  few  debts  were  incurred. 
The  urban  governments  built  up  facilities  for  their 
citizens  which  were  to  last  for  years;  the  rural  govern¬ 
ments  operated  conservatively,  reflecting  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  their  ratepayers  to  do  without  rather  than 
to  incur  a  burden  of  debt.  The  amenities  of  civilized 
life  in  the  rural  areas  were  not  to  appear  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

For  two  decades,  following  the  end  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  boom  in  1913,  urban  local  governments  faced 
difficult  times.  Since  bonds  could  be  sold  only  with 
difficulty,  they  were  forced  to  curtail  their  expendi¬ 
tures.  During  the  boom  only  land  had  been  taxed, 
buildings  and  improvements  were  exempt.  In  1916 
a  change  in  provincial  legislation  permitted  the  tax¬ 


ation  of  buildings  and  improvements  up  to  60  per 
cent  of  their  assessed  value. 

During  the  ’twenties  urban  municipalities  man¬ 
aged  for  the  most  part  to  balance  their  budgets 
although  some  additional  debt  was  incurred  late  in 
the  decade  to  provide  services  for  their  growing 
populations.  This  pay-as-you-go  policy  proved  for¬ 
tunate  as  the  cities  again  found  themselves  obliged 
to  reduce  their  outlays  during  the  depression  and  the 
service  charges  on  their  debts  proved  a  burden.  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  federal  contributions  toward  welfare  and 
unemployment  relief  helped  them  to  survive. 

The  rural  municipalities  operating  on  a  much 
lower  level  of  revenue,  expenditure  and  debenture 
debt,  experienced  many  of  the  same  difficulties.  Poor 
crop  years  and  the  deterioration  of  agriculture’s  terms 
of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  after  World 
War  I  and  again  during  the  ’thirties,  forced  them  to 
seek  assistance  from  the  Provincial  Government 
whose  own  revenues  were  none  too  buoyant.  Some 
rural  municipalities  were  forced  to  revert  to  the  status 
of  improvement  districts  or  special  municipal  areas  as 
we  have  noted;  most  survived. 

The  post  World  War  II  period  has  brought  a 
second  boom  to  Alberta,  comparable  in  relative  mag¬ 
nitude  to  that  of  the  1906-13  period.  The  population 
of  the  Province  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4  per  cent  per  year  and  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  urban  centres.  Some  67  per  cent  of 
Albertans  lived  in  urban  areas  in  1961  as  compared 
with  44  per  cent  in  1946.  The  very  buoyant  revenues 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  stemming  from  re¬ 
ceipts  from  natural  resources,  have  enabled  the 
Province  to  provide  a  much  greater  degree  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  municipal  governments.  TTie  rapid  post 
war  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  Province  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  1.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA: 


Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Funded  Debt  for  Selected  Years1 

(million  dollars) 


Funded 

Year  Revenue  Expenditure  Debt 

1947-48  ______  57.7  51.0  121.4 

1955-56  245.0  183.0  85.5 

1963-64  _  433.0  392.6  17.7 


’Includes  capital  expenditure 

The  post  war  finances  of  the  municipal  and 
school  authorities  present  a  somewhat  different 
aspect. 


TABLE  2.  ALBERTA  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Net  Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Debenture  Debt  for 
Selected  Years1 
(million  dollars) 


Debenture 

Year  Revenue  Expenditure  Debt 

1947  -  _  44.0  42.7  38.7 

1955  123.8  120.7  222.4 

'963  267.7  266.7  494.1 


‘Net  of  transfer  payments  between  municipal  and  school 
authorities.  Excludes  capital  expenditure. 
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The  debenture  debt  of  the  urban  municipalities 
has  increased  from  32  million  dollars  in  1947  to 
345  million  dollars  in  1965  and  the  school  divisions 
from  7  million  dollars  to  152  million  dollars.  The 
debt  of  the  rural  municipalities  is  negligible,  being 
less  than  2  million  dollars. 

The  Provincial  Government  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Government,  assumed  nearly  all  of 
the  cost  of  welfare  and  hospital  services  within  the 
Province.  It  is  sharing  elementary  and  secondary 
education  costs  on  nearly  an  equal  basis  with  the 
school  divisions.  It  has  assumed  the  greater  part  of 
the  capital  cost  of  new  hospital  construction  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  approved  school  con¬ 
struction  through  the  Alberta  Municipal  Financing 
Corporation  and  the  School  Foundation  Program. 
Two  other  major  avenues  of  assistance  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  are  the  Municipal  Assistance  Grants  of  about 
16.5  million  dollars  and  the  Highway  Grants  for 
roads  and  bridges  which  amount  to  some  18.4  million 
dollars. 

A  recent  announcement  by  the  Premier  has 
committed  the  Government  to  provide  some  50 
million  dollars  in  additional  help  to  municipalities, 
viz: 

1.  An  increase  of  20  million  dollars  to  the  School  Foun¬ 
dation  Program  Fund  which  will  raise  the  provincial 
contribution  to  a  level  in  excess  of  100  million  dollars 
annually. 

2.  The  ear-marking  of  one-third  of  oil  and  gas  royalty 
revenues  as  municipal  assistance  grants.  This  will  im¬ 
mediately  raise  this  grant  by  some  4  million  dollars  with 
an  additional  annual  increment  of  over  1  million  dollars. 

3.  An  additional  12  million  dollars  to  assist  urban  munici¬ 
palities  in  the  construction  of  intra-city  freeways. 

4.  A  50  dollar  homeowner  discount  which  will  cost  some 
13  million  dollars. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  homeowners’ 
discount  does  not  provide  direct  assistance  to  munici¬ 
palities  it  certainly  serves,  unless  the  whole  of  the 
outlay  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  raise  the  tax 
paying  capacity  of  the  private  homeowner. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  met  with  the  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Affairs,  the  Honourable  A.  J.  Hooke,  and  his 
senior  personnel.  We  also  heard  briefs  from  the 
Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities  and  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Municipal  Districts  and  Counties.  The 
farm  organizations  including  the  Farmers’  Union  of 
Alberta,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Western  Stock  Growers’  Association  also  dealt 
in  their  submissions  with  matters  affecting  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  Committee  had  the  benefit  of  dis¬ 
cussions  with  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  with  Dr.  Eric  Hanson  on  the  relationship  of  the 
finances  of  the  Province  to  those  of  the  Municipalities 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  with  Dr.  V.  A. 
Wood  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  re¬ 
garding  the  determination  of  lease  rentals  for  Crown 
grazing  lands.  For  all  of  this  help  the  Committee  is 
appreciative. 


A.  Organization  of  the  Department 

The  accompanying  chart  outlines  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  the  Department  which  has  366  full  time 
employees.  Two  committees,  advisory  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  dealing  respectively  with  provincial-muni¬ 
cipal  relations  and  urban  renewal  and  public  housing, 
are  attached  to  the  Department. 

The  Provincial-Municipal  Advisory  Committee 
performs  a  vital  function  in  that  it  provides  a  liaison 
between  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  local 
governments.  Sharing,  as  they  do,  the  cost  of  most 
municipal  services  and  a  common  source  of  revenue, 
the  property  tax,  such  a  forum  for  consultation 
facilitates  agreement  and  teamwork  between  the  two 
levels  of  government.  This  Committee  of  six  members 
was  established  by  Order-in-Council  on  January  27, 
1959.  The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  serves  as 
chairman  and  one  other  cabinet  minister  is  a  member. 
The  Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities  and  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Municipal  Districts  and  Counties  each 
has  two  members.  As  a  general  rule,  these  latter 
members  are  holders  of  elective  office  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  organizations. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  this  Committee 
has  been  the  equitable  application  of  the  property 
tax.  This  concern  continues  undiminished.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  also  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  assistance  grants  to  the  municipalities  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  school  foun¬ 
dation  program.  This  solid  record  of  achievement 
attests  to  its  value. 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  faces  is  that  of  adequate  continuity  of  mem¬ 
bership.  Too  frequent  changes  in  membership  detract 
from  the  usefulness  of  a  committee  which  must  deal 
with  such  complex  issues  as  the  harmonious  co¬ 
operation  between  two  levels  of  government.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  appointees  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  hold  office  for  three  years  and  that  their 
appointments  be  staggered  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  continuity  of  tenure  of  experi¬ 
enced  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 
Committee  is  to  promote  and  co-ordinate  interest  in, 
and  development  of,  housing  and  urban  renewal 
projects.  It  is  made  up  of  six  members:  two  are 
drawn  from  each  of  the  three  levels  of  government, 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal. 

The  second  line  of  the  chart  denotes  six  boards 
which  also  report  directly  to  the  Minister  although 
the  accounting  and  personnel  administration  func¬ 
tions  for  some  of  these  are  performed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and,  in  this  respect,  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Deputy  Minister. 

The  Local  Authorities  Board  was  incorporated 
in  1961  to  relieve  the  Public  Utilities  Board  of  some 
of  its  increased  responsibilities.  It  deals  with  deben¬ 
ture  borrowings  by  local  authorities,  the  refinancing 
of  municipalities  which  are  in  default  and  with  the 
annexation  and  separation  of  land  in  municipalities. 
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TABLE  3.  ORGANIZATION  CHART  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 
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LIAISON  OFFICER 


This  Board  also  serves  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  those 
instances  in  which  a  municipality  or  local  improve¬ 
ment  district  is  dissatisfied  with  the  requisition  of  a 
school  board.  By  making  a  decision  in  such  cases  it, 
in  effect,  determines  the  school  board  requisition. 

The  Public  Utilities  Board,  established  in  1915, 
regulates  and  fixes  the  prices  of  services  offered  by 
public  utilities,  including  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  fluid  milk  and  determines  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  land  expropriated  for  public  use  or  for 
the  use  of  utilities. 

The  functions  of  the  Provincial  Planning  Board 
and  those  of  the  Planning  Branch  are  closely  related. 
The  former  serves  as  an  appeal  tribunal  dealing  with 
appeals  resulting  from  decisions  of  the  Branch.  Seven 
regional  planning  districts  have  been  established 
covering  about  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  Each  district  has  a  regional  planning  com¬ 
mission,  the  reponsibility  of  which  is  to  study  the 
activities  of  the  area  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
needs  as  to  transport  routes,  location  of  industry, 
availability  of  labour  and  the  provision  of  the  re¬ 
quired  utilities  and  services.  The  Province  con¬ 
tributes  50  per  cent  of  the  budget  of  these  regional 
commissions.  Calgary  and  Edmonton  have  their  own 
planning  departments. 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
regional  planning  commissions  is  that  all  of  the  local 
jurisdictions  within  the  planning  district  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  Department  has  experienced  difficulty 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  personnel.  The 
supply  of  such  people  is  inadequate  and  the  cities  and 
other  provinces  have  been  offering  higher  salaries. 

The  Communal  Property  Board  is  responsible 
for  making  recommendations  to  the  Cabinet  with 
respect  to  applications  for  the  enlargement  of  existing 
Hutterite  colonies,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

The  Special  Areas  Board  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  two  remaining  special  municipal 
areas.  Apart  from  its  general  administrative  function 
it  concerns  itself  with  the  use  of  public  lands,  pest 
and  weed  control,  irrigation  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads.  This  permanent  board  of  three 
members  is  located  in  Hanna  and  is  assisted  by  a 
local  advisory  group  which  meets  once  a  year. 

The  Municipal  Inspection  Branch  examines 
annually  the  audited  financial  statements  of  all  cities, 
towns,  villages,  counties  and  municipal  districts  and 
inspects  the  records  of  all  of  these  except  the  cities. 
It  compiles  the  growing  volume  of  municipal  statis¬ 
tics  required  by  various  provincial  agencies  and  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  branch,  using 
equalized  assessment  data,  calculates  municipal 
assistance  and  highways  grants  to  the  various  munici¬ 
palities.  Since  the  passage  of  the  New  Towns  Act  in 
1956  it  has  been  customary  to  appoint  one  or  two 
members  of  this  branch  to  the  board  of  administra- 
tors  of  a  new  town  pending  the  establishment  of 
normal  municipal  organization.  This  responsibility, 
plus  the  administration  of  the  Winter  Works  Program, 


has  added  considerably  to  the  work  load  of  the  in¬ 
spection  branch. 

The  Field  Service  Branch,  operating  through 
12  field  officers,  and  with  a  personnel  of  63  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  general  municipal  administration  in  the 
49  improvement  districts.  The  field  men  of  this 
branch  make  the  assessments,  collect  delinquent 
taxes,  check  applications  for  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
P.F.A.A.,  and  serve  on  farm  purchase  advisory 
boards,  local  boards  of  health,  regional  planning 
commissions  and  agricultural  service  boards. 

Although  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
is  nominally  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  improvement  districts,  each  depart¬ 
ment  concerned  conducts  its  own  program.  The 
Department  of  Highways  is  the  one  principally  con¬ 
cerned  since  road  building  and  maintenance  is  the 
chief  service  provided.  Although  this  latter  depart¬ 
ment  draws  the  necessary  monies  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  district  trust  funds  which  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  Department 
of  Highways  enjoys  autonomous  status  so  far  as  its 
program  is  concerned.  The  local  residents  are  able  to 
express  their  views  only  through  their  advisory 
council  which  have  no  executive  authority.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  improvement  districts  is  then  vested 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  in  Edmonton. 

The  Field  Service  Officers  of  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  also  serve  in  a  liaison  capacity 
with  the  advisory  committees  in  the  improvement 
districts.  It  is  worth  noting  that  advisory  committees 
have  been  established  in  only  24  of  the  49  local  im¬ 
provement  districts.  One  can  only  conclude  that, 
either  the  residents  of  these  other  25  districts  are 
completely  satisfied  to  be  without  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  local  affairs,  or  are  unaware 
that  they  are  entitled  to  establish  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  would  suggest 
that  the  Field  Service  Branch  might  well  do  some 
missionary  work  in  encouraging  the  formation  of 
advisory  committees  in  districts  where  these  do 
not  now  exist.  Some  of  these  districts  will  become 
developed  to  the  point  where  local  self-government 
will  be  entirely  feasible  and  desirable;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  advisory  committees  should  facilitate 
such  a  development.  In  others  where,  because  of 
sparse  population,  complete  local  self-government  is 
not  feasible,  we  believe  local  residents  should  exercise 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
Democratic,  local,  self-government  can  ill  afford 
such  vacuums. 

The  Accounts  Branch  prepares  the  tax  roll  for 
the  improvement  districts  and  the  Special  Areas  and 
receives  and  disburses  monies  for  their  account.  The 
Mobile  Equipment  Licensing  Act  is  administered  by 
the  Accounts  Branch  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  license  fees  collected  are 
remitted  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  the  municipalities  in 
which  the  equipment  is  operated.  The  various  muni- 
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cipal  Acts  give  authority  to  municipalities  to  tax 
mobile  homes  up  to  a  maximum  of  $90  per  year. 

The  assessment  function  of  the  Department  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  (1)  the  Assessment 
Appeal  Board,  (2)  the  Assessment  Equalization 
Board,  (3)  the  Assessment  Commissioner,  and 
(4)  the  Assessment  Branch.  The  first  two  report 
directly  to  the  Minister;  the  second  two  report 
through  the  Deputy  Minister.  In  addition,  as  we  have 
noted,  assessment  in  the  I.D.’s  is  carried  out  by  the 
Field  Service  Branch. 

The  Assessment  Equalization  Board  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  the  assessments  in  all  local  gov¬ 
ernment  units  to  a  parity  to  permit  the  equitable 
application  of  the  26  mill  school  foundation  levy 
and  the  4  mill  hospital  tax.  The  chairman  of  this 
Board  is  the  Assessment  Commissioner  and,  in  this 
capacity,  he  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister. 

In  his  office  of  Assessment  Commissioner  the 
Commissioner’s  responsibility  has  been  defined  as: 

“the  administration  and  provision  of  assessment  standards, 
methods  and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  developing  uni¬ 
formity  of  assessment  in  all  municipalities  in  the  Province." 

The  actual  work  of  assessment  is  performed 
by  the  Assessment  Branch,  the  Director  of  which  is 
responsible  to  the  Deputy  Minister.  Assessment  is 
carried  out  by  provincial  assessors  in  all  urban  muni¬ 
cipalities  except  the  cities  and  some  four  towns  and 
villages.  In  municipal  districts  and  counties,  only  six 
of  the  forty-eight  are  assessed  by  provincial  assessors. 

A  very  close  and  commendable  liaison  appears 
to  exist  between  the  Assessment  Branch  and  the 
Assessment  Commissioner.  This  fortunate  happen¬ 
stance  would  appear  to  result  from  the  presence  of 
congenial  and  compatible  personalities  on  both  sides 
rather  than  from  any  particular  intrinsic  merit  in 
splitting  the  very  closely  allied  functions  performed 
by  these  two  branches.  The  Assessment  Appeal 
Board  has,  very  properly,  been  kept  separate  from 
those  engaged  in  the  mechanics  of  assessment. 

The  Committee  has  some  very  definite  reser¬ 
vations  regarding  the  suitability  of  the  organization 
entrusted  with  assessment  as  it  is  presently  consti¬ 
tuted  within  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
Rather  than  having  three  separate  branches,  viz.,  the 
Equalization  Board,  the  office  of  Assessment  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  Assessment  Branch,  with  over¬ 
lapping  responsibilities  and  reporting  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  different  channels,  we  recommend  their 
amalgamation  into  one  body,  the  Assessment  Com¬ 
mission,  which  would  report  directly  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council. 

The  Assessment  Commission  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  not  only  for  the  actual  assessment,  as  now 
carried  out  by  the  Assessment  Branch,  but  also  for 
assessment  equalization.  The  chief  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  reorganization  and  the  present  structure 
would  be  that  the  Director  of  Assessment  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Assessment  Commission 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  directly  responsible  to  the 


Executive  Council.  All  assessments  whether  carried 
out  in  the  I.D.'s  by  officers  of  the  Field  Service 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  or 
in  the  municipalities  by  departmental  assessors  or 
contract  assessors,  should  be  subject  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  inspection  of  the  Assessment  Commission, 
just  as  such  assessments  are  now  done  according  to 
specifications  laid  down  by  the  Assessment  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  checked  by  the  Assessment  Branch. 

This  recommendation  stems  from  our  belief  in 
two  propositions: 

1.  That  the  property  tax  is,  and  will  remain,  an  important 
part  of  the  Province’s  revenue  structure. 

2.  That  equitable  assessment  on  a  province-wide  basis  is  a 
complex  and  difficult  responsibility  and  that  it  should  be 
performed  by  an  independent  organization  in  as  objective 
and  simple  a  fashion  as  possible. 

The  general  framework  of  rules,  such  as  provi¬ 
sion  for  exemptions,  the  classes  of  real  property  to  be 
assessed  and  so  on  must  be  laid  down  by  government 
as  is  now  done  under  the  Assessment  Act.  Within  this 
prescribed  framework  we  would  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  assessment  commission  might  develop  as 
simple  and  as  equitable  an  assessment  of  both  urban 
and  rural  properties  as  is  humanly  possible. 

B.  The  Property  Tax  and  Assessment 

Alberta  residents  and  corporations  pay  in  excess 
of  500  million  dollars  of  direct  taxes  annually  to  their 
three  levels  of  government.  Property  taxes  (including 
business  taxes)  to  the  provincial  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  account  for  about  one-third  of  this  total, 
or  some  172  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964-65. 

The  property  tax  constitutes  practically  the  only 
major  source  of  revenue  available  to  the  municipal 
governments.  In  addition  to  levies  which  vary  as 
between  various  municipalities  to  support  local  muni¬ 
cipal  services,  a  province-wide  levy  of  26  mills  to 
support  the  School  Foundation  Fund  and  4  mills  to 
support  the  Hospital  Program  are  also  levied.  These 
receipts  are  pooled  and  used  to  support  schools  and 
hospitals  on  a  formula  basis  which  results  in  a  large 
measure  of  equalization  of  service  as  among  the 
richer  and  poorer  areas  of  the  Province. 

It  is  the  application  of  these  province-wide  taxes 
on  property  and  improvements,  subject  to  certain 
exemptions,  which  renders  imperative  a  province¬ 
wide  equalization  of  assessment  if  equitability  among 
taxpayers  is  to  be  achieved.  The  combined  school 
and  hospital  taxes  of  30  mills  applied  to  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  about  2.5  billion  dollars  yields  some  75 
million  dollars. 

The  application  of  province-wide  property  taxes 
is  not  a  new  phenomenon;  we  have  had  them  under 
one  name  or  another  since  1918.  The  continually 
rising  level  of  both  assessments  and  mill  rates  has, 
however,  prompted  ratepayers  to  exhibit  increasing 
concern  as  to  their  equitability  and  hence  to  the 
methods  of  assessment  which  are  being  employed. 
Such  methods  of  assessment  are  not  easy  to  under- 
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stand  under  the  best  of  circumstances;  the  provincial 
and  local  governments  have  not,  in  our  opinion,  made 
an  adequate  effort  to  help  those  of  its  citizens  who 
are  prepared  to  try. 

The  Committee  has  not  made  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  assessment  methods  currently  em¬ 
ployed  in  Alberta.  From  our  brief  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  several  conclusions  emerge: 

1.  The  problem  of  assessment  appears  to  have  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  numerous  exemptions  from  taxation  which 
have  been  granted  by  legislative  enactment.  Such  exemp¬ 
tions  include,  among  others,  religious  houses  of  worship, 
certain  private  clubs,  properties  of  exhibition  boards  and 
farm  improvements. 

2.  The  piecemeal  modification  of  the  structure  of  assess¬ 
ment  over  the  years  has  come  close  to  making  it  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  the  layman — and  the  vast  majority  of 
those  paying  property  taxes  are  laymen  insofar  as  assess¬ 
ment  techniques  are  concerned. 

The  Committee  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  no  exemptions  from  property  assessment 
and  taxation,  although  we  do  feel  that  these  should  be 
as  few  as  possible.  We  do  think  that  an  examination 
of  these  exemptions  is  warranted.  That  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  concerned  with  the  possible  inequi- 
tability  of  a  number  of  these  exemptions  is  evidenced 
by  a  provision  in  the  Municipal  Tax  Exemption  Act 
of  1965  whereby  a  municipality  may  apply  to  the 
Local  Authorities  Board  to  have  specific  exemptions 
removed. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  whether 
the  assessment  structure  as  between  urban  and  farm 
properties  is  equitable.  Buildings  are  assessed  in  the 
urban  areas  on  the  basis  of  cost  less  depreciation; 
farm  buildings  are  exempt  from  taxation.  In  the  latter 
instance  we  feel  that  this  provision  favours  the  inten¬ 
sive  farmer  who  uses  a  large  investment  in  buildings 
and  a  relatively  small  area  of  land  as  compared  with 
the  extensive  farmer  or  rancher  who  uses  few  build¬ 
ings  and  comparatively  large  areas  of  land.  T  here  is 
some  evidence  that  part  time  farmers  who  build  near 
their  urban  places  of  work  and  erect  substantial  resi¬ 
dences  are  able  to  avoid  taxation  by  qualifying  as 
“farmers”  from  the  standpoint  of  municipal  assess¬ 
ment  requirements. 

Finally,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  currently  employed  of  rating  land  used  for 
grazing  relatively  to  that  used  for  cultivated  crop 
production.  Judging  from  the  recent  modification 
of  the  relationship  between  carrying  capacity  and 
assessed  value  of  grazing  land  and  the  subsequent 
revision  of  such  modifications  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Assessment  Branch  the  latter  appears  to  share 
our  concern  regarding  this  relationship. 

The  assessment  of  grazing  lands  is  of  concern, 
not  only  to  the  owners  of  deeded  land  used  for 
grazing  purposes,  but  also  to  the  holders  of  Crown 
grazing  leases.  Grazing  rentals  are  determined  on  a 
royalty  basis,  varying  from  \2Vi  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  feeder 
cattle  produced  by  this  grass.  One-half  of  the  grazing 
rental  is  construed  as  taxes  and  remitted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  either  the  munici¬ 


pality  or  to  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
depending  on  the  location  of  such  lands. 

The  Committee  agrees  that  there  must  be  a 
parity  between  the  tax  on  grazing  lands  held  under 
Crown  lease  and  those  held  by  title  in  fee  simple. 
In  addition  lease  rentals  must  yield  a  return  to  the 
Province  which  represents  a  fair  rental  charge.  Such  a 
parity  does  not  exist  at  present.  Either  lease  rentals 
are  too  low  or  the  present  assessment  and  tax  on 
deeded  grazing  lands  are  too  high. 

All  of  these  points  merit  a  closer  examination 
than  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  them.  Accordingly 
we  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  small  commit¬ 
tee  charged  with  the  following  responsibilities: 

1.  To  conduct  an  examination  of  the  present  method  of 
assessment  of  both  urban  and  rural  properties. 

2.  To  appraise  this  structure  of  assessment. 

3.  To  examine  and  appraise  the  present  exemptions  from 
assessment  and  taxation. 

4.  To  prepare  a  report  outlining  the  present  assessment 
structure,  the  extent  of  the  exemptions  therefrom,  and 
to  make  any  recommendations  which  it  sees  fit  as  to 
how  this  assessment  structure  might  be  simplified  and 
improved. 

In  our  view  the  preparation  and  consideration  of 
this  report  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  re-organ¬ 
ization  of  the  assessment  machinery  which  we  have 
suggested  in  Section  1  above. 

C.  Taxation  of  Summer  Villages 

A  particular  complaint  regarding  assessment  has 
arisen  in  the  case  of  the  summer  villages.  The  stage 
for  this  complaint  was  set  in  1950  when  “the  tax  base 
on  buildings  and  improvements  in  rural  municipalities 
was  raised  from  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  fair  actual  value”.  Since  this  amend¬ 
ment  raised  the  tax  base  comparatively  little  because 
of  the  low  proportion  of  improvement  assessment, 
mill  rates  were  not  lowered  appreciably  and  tax  levies 
in  hamlets  would  have  increased  by  nearly  50  per 
cent.  Accordingly  a  discount  on  assessment  of  im¬ 
provements  in  hamlets  of  up  to  40  per  cent  was 
permitted.  In  1958  the  tax  base  on  improvements 
was  reduced  again — this  time  to  60  per  cent  of  fair 
actual  value.  However,  the  hamlet  discount  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  assessor. 

These  discounts  were  applied  to  summer  villages 
pending  a  general  reassessment  on  the  basis  of  the 
1959  assessment  manual.  A  reassessment  of  summer 
villages  began  in  1964  and  discounts  were  dropped 
placing  improvements  in  these  villages  on  a  common 
assessment  basis  with  those  in  other  municipalities. 
The  result  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  assessment  and 
taxes  payable  on  properties  in  summer  villages — the 
increase  in  equalized  assessment  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
ceeding  300  per  cent. 

The  chief  arguments  advanced  by  property  tax¬ 
payers  in  summer  villages  has  been  that  their  prop¬ 
erties  are  used  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  that 
their  children  go  to  school  elsewhere  and  that  farm 
improvements  are  exempt  from  assessment. 
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The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  attempt  to  assess  a  property  tax  on  the 
basis  of  the  use  which  the  particular  property  owner 
makes  of  the  services  which  the  proceeds  from  the  tax 
are  used  to  provide  or,  indeed,  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  months  during  the  year  which  the 
owner  uses  the  property.  The  school  and  hospital 
taxes  are  levied  on  all  properties  regardless  of 
whether  the  owner  has  children  going  to  school  or 
whether  he  uses  the  hospital  services  provided.  Simi¬ 
larly  it  seems  inappropriate  to  assess  properties  on 
the  basis  of  the  length  of  time  which  they  are  used 
during  the  year.  This  would  apply  to  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  plants,  beet  sugar  factories,  some  motels  and 
other  properties. 

The  Committee  shares  the  misgivings  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  summer  villages  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
equitability  of  exempting  farm  improvements  from 
assessment  and  taxation.  None  the  less  we  think  the 
assessment  structure  should  be  looked  at  as  a  whole 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  have  recommended 
the  setting  up  of  a  committee  to  do  this  job.  We  are 
confident  that  they  would  include  an  appraisal  of 
assessment  and  taxation  of  summer  villages  as  part 
of  their  assignment.  Our  own  judgment  would  be  that 
properties  in  summer  villages  should  be  assessed  and 
taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  properties  in  other 
villages. 

D.  The  Local  Improvement  Districts  and  the 

Special  Areas 

The  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  forty-nine 
improvement  districts  and  the  two  special  areas 
appear  perfectly  happy  to  have  their  affairs  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  They  exer¬ 
cise  some  voice  through  their  advisory  boards, 
although  as  we  have  noted,  there  are  advisory  boards 
in  only  twenty  of  the  improvement  districts.  Since 
these  are  established  by  local  request,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  such  a  request  has  not  been  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

The  proponents  of  local  self-government  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  residents  of  some  areas 
governed  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
now  have  the  resources  and  the  ability  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  The  Special  Areas  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  five  to  two  in  number,  although  the  total 
area  was  only  cut  from  7  to  5  million  acres.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  in  these  areas  have  been  able  to  enlarge 
and  reorganize  their  holdings  and  to  lease  lands  which 
had  reverted  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  Viable  farm 
and  ranching  units  have  been  established.  Experience 
suggests  that  tax  recovery  lands  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  to  prevent  their  being  again 
brought  under  cultivation  during  a  cycle  of  wet  years. 
Security  of  tenure,  including  the  privilege  of  trans¬ 
ferring  such  leases,  must  be  assured  to  the  lessee  if 
the  units  using  them  are  not  to  be  disrupted. 

The  use  of  the  term  “special”  to  describe  the 
municipal  organization  of  these  areas  has  proved  un¬ 
fortunate  in  that  it  has  been  accepted  too  literally. 
There  are  other  areas  in  the  brown  soil  zone  of  south¬ 


eastern  Alberta  which  are  comparable  in  physical, 
climatic  and  economic  characteristics  and  which  have 
been  able  to  organize  successfully  as  either  counties 
or  municipal  districts.  We  can  see  no  valid  reason 
why  the  Special  Areas  could  not  be  brought  under 
the  county  form  of  local  government  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  steps  be  taken  toward  this  end. 

A  necessary  prerequisite  of  the  voluntary  organ¬ 
ization  of  local  government  in  both  the  improvement 
districts  and  the  special  areas  is  to  ensure  that  present 
land  assessment,  tax  rates  and  grazing  rentals  on  the 
one  hand  and  municipal  and  road  grants  on  the  other 
are  comparable.  This  comparability  of  assessment 
and  tax  rates  has  been  achieved  in  the  improvement 
districts  although  there  is  some  evidence  that  expen¬ 
diture  on  roads  in  these  areas  has  been  dispropor¬ 
tionately  high.  To  a  degree  this  is  justifiable  since 
many  of  the  improvement  districts  are  in  the  north 
where  new  settlement  is  taking  place  and  the  initial 
provision  of  necessary  roads  is  a  costly  undertaking. 

It  has  been  represented  to  this  Committee  that 
the  Department  of  Highways  has  constructed  access 
roads  in  improvement  districts  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Province  to  an  unnecessarily  high  standard 
and  well  above  the  standard  of  the  municipal  roads  to 
which  they  connect.  We  believe  it  wise  to  consider 
maintenance  costs  in  relation  to  initial  capital  costs 
in  determining  the  standard  of  construction  and  also 
to  make  allowance  for  probable  future  increases  in 
traffic  loads.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  engineers  in  District  Highway  Offices  are 
building  access  roads  in  improvement  districts  which 
are  of  a  standard  more  appropriate  to  a  secondary 
highway  system.  The  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Mr.  A.  W.  Morrison,  suggested  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  there  would  be  better  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Province  and  the  municipalities  if  the  dis¬ 
trict  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Highways  were 
attached  to  municipalities  on  a  basis  similar  to  school 
superintendents  who  are  hired  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  attached  to  school  divisions  and  coun¬ 
ties.  Such  a  re-alignment  might  also  serve  better  to 
integrate  the  market  roads  of  the  municipalities  and 
those  of  adjacent  improvement  districts. 

Given  comparability  of  assessment,  taxes  and 
services  provided,  the  way  is  open  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  self-government  in  areas  where  both 
population  and  the  per  caput  economic  base  permit. 
This  may  be  accomplished  and  we  recommend  that 
it  should  be  implemented  where  feasible,  either  by 
the  reorganization  of  one  or  more  improvement  dis¬ 
tricts  into  counties  or  the  attachment  of  parts  of 
improvement  districts  to  adjacent  counties  or  munici¬ 
pal  districts.  This  may  be  initiated  at  present  either 
by  local  petition  or  by  ministerial  action. 

The  establishment  of  advisory  committees  in 
the  improvement  districts  where  none  now  exist 
would  seem  to  be  a  stepping  stone  toward  autono¬ 
mous  local  government.  Although  appointed  by 
Order-in-Council,  and  with  no  executive  authority, 
these  advisory  boards  provide  local  leadership  and 
encourage  citizens  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
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management  of  their  own  affairs.  Nor  is  their  useful¬ 
ness  limited  to  progress  toward  local  self-government; 
it  will  be  many  years  before  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ment  districts  in  the  rough  grazing  and  forestry 
country  along  the  mountains  support  a  population 
large  enough  to  warrant  county  organization.  In  the 
meantime,  the  residents  of  these  areas  should,  in  all 
fairness,  have  some  voice,  albeit  of  an  advisory 
nature,  in  the  determination  of  their  own  affairs.  For 
these  reasons  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
more  improvement  districts  should  have  advisory 
committees  and  we  have  suggested  that  the  field 
service  officers  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  should  advise  residents  of  these  areas  as  to 
how  to  secure  an  advisory  committee  and  encourage 
them  in  this  undertaking. 

E.  Compensation  for  Damages  Occasioned 

by  Public  Works 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  providing  for  the 
compensation  of  land  owners  adversely  affected  by 
public  works  projects.  Provision  for  the  payment  of 
damages  to  such  persons  is  made  in  the  City  Act 
(Section  303a),  the  Town  and  Village  Act  (Section 
386a)  and,  in  rural  areas,  by  the  Expropriation  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act  (Section  15). 

Section  303a  was  added  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  City  Act  in  1960.  Under  the  terms  of  this  section 
the  owner  of  a  property  injuriously  affected  by  reason 
of  the  city  erecting  a  work  or  structure  on  adjacent 
land  may  claim  compensation  for  the  damage  which 
he  has  suffered  as  a  result.  The  courts  have  appar¬ 
ently  interpreted  this  section  to  cover,  not  only  any 
diminution  in  the  market  value  of  the  property  so 
affected,  but  also  the  capitalized  value  of  any  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  future  income  stream  which  may  be  expec¬ 
ted  from  this  property. 

The  Town  and  Village  Act  was  amended  by 
the  addition  of  a  similar  section,  so  that  claims  for 
injurious  affection  by  an  owner  whose  property  is 
damaged  by  the  erection  of  a  structure  on  an 
adjacent  parcel  has  legal  claim  for  compensation. 
Under  Section  15  of  the  Expropriation  Procedure 
Act,  however,  the  Crown  is  protected  against  claims 
for  damage  to  adjacent  property  resulting  from  ex¬ 
propriation. 

No  doubt  the  need  for  protecting  owners  of 
adjacent  properties  from  structures  erected  in  cities 
is  greater  than  in  towns,  villages  and  rural  areas. 
However,  Section  303a  of  the  City  Act  appears  to 
offer  excessive  protection  in  that  it  provides  compen¬ 
sation,  not  only  for  any  diminution  in  the  present 
market  values  of  property  affected  by  construction  on 
adjacent  property,  but  also  for  any  diminution  in  the 
stream  of  expected  future  income  earned  by  such 
property.  Surely  the  former  reflects  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  latter;  to  include  both  results  in  duplica¬ 
tion  and  an  onerous  burden  on  the  city  taxpayer.  This 
legal  provision  for  compensation  for  injurious  affec¬ 
tion  will  become  of  increasing  importance  with  the 
prospective  construction  of  freeways  within  city 
boundaries. 


The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  that 
Section  303a  of  the  City  Act  be  amended  in  such  a 
way  as  to  limit  compensation  to  a  maximum  amount 
consisting  of: 

(a)  the  difference  between  the  market  value  of  the  affected 
property  before  and  after  the  act  of  injurious  affection, 

(b)  a  reasonable  amount  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  of  the 
award  in  (a)  be  paid  for  severance,  inconvenience  and 
damage  resulting  from  the  public  work. 

In  a  brief  presented  to  this  Committee  by  the 
Western  Stock  Growers’  Association,  a  protest  was 
lodged  regarding  the  price  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Highways  for  land  required  for  roads. 

“These  roads  in  the  Foothills  area  are  usually  constructed, 
not  on  the  surveyed  road  allowances,  but  on  privately  owned 
land  along  the  floors  of  valleys.  This  bottomland  is  used  by 
the  rancher  for  the  production  of  hay  which  is  an  essential 
supplementary  feed  during  the  winter  months.  The  supply 
of  such  land  is  strictly  limited;  its  best  use  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  entire  ranching  operation,  and  its  value, 
therefore,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  value  of 
land  in  the  ranch  unit.  If  the  road  causes  severance  of  a 
field  the  per  acre  price  should  be  higher  in  relation  to  the 
damage  which  it  causes.  Should  the  average  value  of  ranch 
lands  in  the  area,  exclusive  of  improvements,  and  including 
hills,  rock  outcrops  and  bush,  be  in  the  $50  to  $60  range,  as 
it  now  is,  one  might  well  expect  the  market  value  of  the 
arable  bottomland  to  be  in  excess  of  $100  per  acre.  Using 
the  rule  of  thumb  of  one  and  one-half  times  market  value, 
sometimes  employed  by  pipeline  companies  buying  a  right- 
of-way,  a  price  of  $150  per  acre  would  not  seem  out  of 
line,  particularly  if  severance  of  fields  occurs  and  relocation 
of  fences  is  required.  The  Department  is  offering  about 
20  per  cent  of  this  latter  figure.” 

There  is  a  sharp  divergence  of  opinion  between 
the  position  of  the  landowner  as  evidence  by  this 
submission  and  that  of  the  Department  of  Highways 
as  stated  by  the  Minister  in  a  memorandum  to  this 
Committee: 

“With  reference  to  paying  market  price,  plus  damages 
for  the  land  that  is  acquired  in  L.I.D.’s,  may  I  advise  that 
we  have  followed  a  policy  of  asking  the  people  to  donate 
extra  right-of-way  when  it  is  required  as  the  said  people 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  and  indeed  are  sometimes  the 
only  benefactors.  Most  of  the  people  offer  to  donate  the 
land  if  we  will  build  and  improve  the  road  for  them. 

“As  a  general  principle,  the  value  of  the  road  to  the 
rest  of  the  holding  is  considered  in  our  legislation  and  this 
value  deducted;  these  items  balance  out  and  the  landowner 
is  prepared  to  provide  the  right-of-way  required  free  of 
cost  in  order  to  secure  a  better  quality  road. 

“Many  municipalities  follow  this  same  principle  and  I 
frankly  believe  that  it  is  sound.  When  there  is  a  road  for 
which  compensation  should  be  paid,  we  use  the  assessed 
value  rather  than  the  market  value;  a  multiple  of  2Vi  x  the 
assessed  value  is  often  used.  In  other  words,  the  person  is 
paying  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  and  it  therefore  appears 
fair  that  he  be  paid  on  the  multiple  of  the  assessed  value 
also.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  Crown  acquires  title  to  the 
roadway,  and  since  the  type  of  road  built  by  the 
Department  of  Highways  is  of  a  high  standard,  per¬ 
haps  a  26'  top,  and  will  usually  be  utilized  by  many 
people  other  than  the  owner  of  the  land  acquired,  we 
consider  that  the  Province  should  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  market  price  for  the  land  plus  any  damages  occa¬ 
sioned  by  severance,  except  when  donated. 
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The  use  of  a  multiple  of  assessed  value,  rather 
than  market  value,  as  a  basis  for  payment  for  land 
acquired  for  right-of-way  is  not  defensible  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  While  assessed  value  is  fixed  at  roughly  40  per  cent  of 
“fair  actual  value”  for  the  top  grade  of  arable  land  other 
grades  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  assessment  structure  is  complicated  with 
various  compensating  factors  being  taken  into  account 
in  an  effort  to  ensure  equitability.  Market  value  cannot 
be  determined  by  taking  “fair  actual  value"  or  2lA  times 
assessed  value  as  determined  by  the  assessors. 

2.  The  Minister’s  statement  argues  that  if  a  landowner  pays 
taxes  on  one  basis  he  should  be  prepared  to  sell  on  that 
basis.  With  this  we  cannot  agree.  If  assessment  is  indeed 
too  low,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  assessment  branch  to 
remedy  this  deficiency;  it  should  place  no  obligation 
upon  the  landowner  to  accept  a  price  based  upon  such  a 
valuation  which  is  designed  for  quite  another  purpose. 

3.  Even  if  fair  actual  value  (2Vi  times  assessment)  were 
an  accurate  indicator  of  market  value,  which  it  is  not,  it 
cannot  be  fairly  used  in  the  cases  cited  by  the  Stock 
Growers.  Assessment  is  applied  to  the  parcel  as  a  whole 
and  per  acre  assessment  represents  an  average.  The 
reason  the  Department  of  Highways  is  acquiring  land 
for  a  right-of-way  is  because  the  surveyed  road  allow¬ 
ance  is  unsuitable  because  of  topography,  brush  cover  or 
rock  outcroppings.  The  road  is  surveyed  on  the  level 
land  of  the  valley  floors  which  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  rough  land  included  in  the  rest  of  the  parcel. 

The  Committee  accordingly  recommends  that  in 
acquiring  rights-of-way,  the  Department  should  offer 
market  price  for  the  specific  portion  of  land  involved, 
plus  damages  occasioned  by  the  road,  less  benefits 
conferred  by  the  public  structure  insofar  as  they  affect 
market  value,  as  specified  in  Section  15  of  the  Ex¬ 
propriation  Procedure  Act. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Serving,  as  it  does,  as  the  linchpin  which  retains 
the  wheel  of  local  government  on  the  provincial  axle, 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  of  direct 
concern  to  all  Alberta  citizens.  The  Department 
exercises  a  supervisory  role  over  all  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  and,  in  vast  areas  of  the  Province  where 
these  do  not  exist,  is  itself  responsible  for  local  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  addition,  through  the  assessment 
machinery  located  in  the  Department,  it  establishes 
the  base  upon  which  some  172  million  dollars  of 
property  and  business  taxes  are  raised  each  year. 
This  represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  of 
direct  taxes  paid  by  citizens  and  corporations  of  the 
Province. 

While  we  have  not  attempted  a  detailed  analysis 
here  of  the  fiscal  relationship  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Province  and  its  municipalities  we  hope 
we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such  an  examination 
which  will  be  covered  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 

The  Committee  offers  the  following  recommend¬ 
ations  which  have  been  outlined  above  in  its  findings: 

1.  Establishment  of  an  Assessment  Commission 

The  assessment  function  is  presently  performed 
by  four  branches  or  boards  within  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  Equitable  assessment  of  very 


different  types  of  real  property  on  a  province-wide 
basis  is  a  complex  and  difficult  responsibility  and  one 
that  should  be  performed  in  as  objective  and  simple 
fashion  as  possible.  We  accordingly  recommend  that 
a  permanent,  independent  assessment  commission  of 
three  be  appointed  and  that  it  be  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  now  resting  with  the  office  of  the 
Assessment  Commissioner,  the  Assessment  Branch, 
and  the  Assessment  Equalization  Board. 

Our  purpose  is  to  concentrate  within  this  com¬ 
mission  the  responsibility  for  establishing  the  stand¬ 
ards,  methods  and  procedures  of  assessment,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  actual  assessment  work,  or  its  super¬ 
vision  and  inspection  where  it  is  carried  out  by  others, 
and  finally  the  responsibility  for  equalization  as 
among  the  various  municipal  units. 

We  recommend  that  the  Assessment  Commis¬ 
sion  should  hold  to  the  objective,  over  a  period  of 
time,  of  acquiring  the  staff  necessary  to  perform  all 
assessment  work.  The  advantages  of  uniformity  of 
assessment  would,  in  our  opinion,  outweigh  the  dis¬ 
advantage  occasioned  through  the  loss  of  capable 
people  now  doing  assessment  work  on  a  contract 
basis. 

This  Assessment  Commission  should  report 
directly  to  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Assessment  Appeal  Board  should  continue 
as  at  present  as  a  separate  body  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals. 

2.  Appointment  of  a  Temporary  Property 

Tax  Committee 

Rising  levels  of  assessment  and  mill  rates  have 
served  to  focus  the  attention  of  many  ratepayers  on 
the  structure  and  methods  of  assessment  of  real  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that,  since  the  property 
tax  will  remain  an  important  part  of  our  fiscal  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  base  upon  which  it  is  levied  should  be  as 
simple  as  is  compatible  with  equitability  and  that  the 
methods  and  procedures  used  in  establishing  this  base 
should  be  readily  available  to  the  public. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a  temporary  special  committee  of  well  qualified  per¬ 
sons  representative  of  both  urban  and  rural  rate¬ 
payers  charged  with  the  following  responsibilities: 

(a)  To  conduct  an  examination  of  the  present  method  of 
assessment  of  both  urban  and  rural  properties. 

(b)  To  appraise  this  structure  of  assessment. 

(c)  To  examine  and  appraise  the  present  exemptions  from 
assessment  and  taxation. 

(d)  To  prepare  a  report  outlining  the  present  assessment 
structure,  the  extent  of  the  exemptions  therefrom,  and 
to  make  any  recommendations  which  it  sees  fit  as  to 
how  this  assessment  structure  might  be  simplified  and 
improved. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Committee  be 
given  authority  to  engage  the  services  of  competent 
professional  consultants  in  the  field  of  assessment. 
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3.  Standards  of  Road  Construction  in 

Improvement  Districts 

Some  access  roads  in  local  improvement  dis¬ 
tricts  appear  to  have  been  constructed  to  an  un¬ 
necessarily  high  standard.  We  accordingly  recom¬ 
mend  that  such  roads  in  these  areas  should  be  built 
to  a  standard  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  with  the  volume  of  traffic  which 
they  are  expected  to  carry,  and  with  the  level  of 
standard  and  quality  of  roads  in  adjacent  munici¬ 
palities  with  which  they  connect. 

4.  Compensation  for  Injurious  Affection 

Section  303a  of  the  City  Act  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Courts  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
compensation  to  property  owners  injuriously  affected 
by  the  erection  of  public  works  on  adjacent  proper¬ 
ties  for  both  the  diminution  of  the  market  value  of 
their  property  and  the  capitalized  value  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  reduction  in  the  stream  of  future  income  from 
that  property. 

We  believe  that  an  element  of  duplication  is 
involved  here  and  recommend  that  Section  303a  be 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  compensation  to 
an  amount,  which  when  added  to  the  reduced  value 
of  the  affected  property,  would  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  property  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  public 
work. 

5.  Compensation  for  Land  Acquired  for 

Public  Purposes 

The  use  of  an  arbitrary  multiple  of  average 
assessed  value  is  not  a  fair  method  of  determining  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  land  required  for  public  use. 
In  improvement  districts  when  land  is  required  for 
roads  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  surveyed 
road  allowance  for  road  construction,  the  Department 
of  Highways  should  offer  the  market  price  for  the 
specific  portion  of  land  involved  plus  damages  occa¬ 


sioned  by  the  road,  less  benefits  conferred  by  the 
public  structure  insofar  as  the  latter  affect  market 
value. 

6.  Development  and  Extension  of  Local 
Self-Government 

(a)  While  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  county 
form  of  rural  local  government  with  a  single  council 
possesses  distinct  advantages  over  the  dual  form  with  a 
municipal  council  and  a  school  board  it  endorses  the 
present  practice  of  leaving  the  decision  to  local  citizens 
to  decide  if  and  when  they  wish  to  change.  We  also 
suggest  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  continue 
to  promote  the  formation  of  counties. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  Special  Areas  be  reorganized 
into  one  or  more  counties  and  that  the  Government 
should  review  the  improvement  districts  with  a  view  to 
incorporating  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  these,  where 
circumstances  permit,  into  adjacent  counties  or  muni¬ 
cipal  districts  or  by  establishing  new  counties. 

(c)  The  fact  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  local  improve¬ 
ment  districts  have  advisory  boards  suggests  that 
residents  of  these  districts  are  indifferent  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exercising  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  We  recommend  that  the  field  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  improvement  dis¬ 
tricts,  make  an  effort  to  encourage  and  to  assist 
residents  in  having  an  advisory  board  appointed.  Such 
a  board,  in  addition  to  its  own  merits,  should  serve  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  full  local  self-government  where  the 
necessary  prerequisites  of  population  and  an  adequate 
economic  base  are  present. 

(d)  We  think  it  desirable  that  members  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  for  improvement  districts  should  meet  with 
municipal  councillors  at  their  annual  convention. 

7.  Appointments  to  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Advisory  Committee 

Because  of  the  unique  liaison  function  between 
the  two  levels  of  government  performed  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  we  recommend  that  an  effort  be  made  to  insure 
greater  continuity  of  membership  by  making  three- 
year  appointments  on  a  staggered  basis. 
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I.  PREAMBLE— 

THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP 

This  province  is  endowed  with  very  substantial 
natural  resources.  Its  abundant  supplies  of  energy 
have  facilitated  industrialization  despite  a  compara¬ 
tive  lack  of  a  basic  ingredient,  iron  ore.  Large  areas 
of  fertile  farm  land  have  enabled  the  agricultural 
industry  to  produce  large  exportable  surpluses  of 
grain  and  meat.  This  trend  towards  industrialization 
has  provided  urban  employment  opportunities  for 
farm  youth  released  by  labour  saving  machinery  and 
farm  consolidation.  Despite  the  problems  posed  by 
these  rapid  changes  in  the  growth  and  structure  of  its 
economy,  Alberta’s  economic  prospects  are  bright 
indeed. 

Alberta  is  unique  among  the  provinces  of 
Canada  in  that  it  derives  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  from 
non-tax  sources.  In  1965  non-tax  revenues  accounted 
for  some  65  per  cent  of  total  revenues.  The  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  industry,  in  addition  to  providing 
energy  for  industry  and  heat  for  homes,  no  mean 
contribution  during  our  continental  winters,  also  sup¬ 
plies  half  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment.1  Enjoying  the  lowest  tax  structure  of  any 
province  of  Canada,  Alberta’s  primary  fiscal  problem 
has  been  that  of  achieving  a  balance  between  the 
financial  responsibilities  and  the  revenues  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  on  the  one  hand  and  the  municipal  governments 
and,  in  particular,  the  cities  on  the  other.  Important 
as  is  the  achievement  of  an  equitable  balance  in  this 
area,  this  problem  is  obviously  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  to  that  of  providing  the  revenues  necessary  to 
meet  the  apparently  insatiable  demands  of  modern 
society  for  the  many  services  which  it  considers 
essential  or  desirable. 

Our  projections  of  probable  revenues  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  next  five  years  persuade  us  that 
the  need  and  demand  for  governmental  expenditures 
during  this  period  will  press  much  more  closely  upon 
the  supply  of  revenues  available  to  government  than 
they  have  at  any  time  during  the  post-war  period.  We 
hope,  therefore,  to  appraise  our  prospective  fiscal 
position  during  the  next  five  years  with  respect  to 
both  the  source  and  availability  of  funds  in  relation  to 
prospective  needs  and  the  distribution  of  revenues 
and  responsibilities  as  between  the  province  and  its 
constituent  municipalities. 

In  this  section  of  our  report  we  propose  to  deal 
with  the  municipal  governments  and,  in  the  final 
chapter,  with  the  financial  position  of  the  provincial 
government. 

A.  Constitutional  Status  of  Municipal  Government 

We  have  noted  that  the  British  North  America 
Act  (Section  92)  gave  to  the  provinces  exclusive 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  within  the  province.  We  have  also  traced  the 
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development  of  these  municipal  institutions  in  Alberta 
culminating  in  our  present  municipal  structure  of 
10  Cities,  91  Towns,  162  Villages,  27  Counties,  21 
Municipal  Districts,  49  Improvement  Districts  and  2 
Special  Municipal  Areas. 

These  municipal  organizations  do  not  enjoy  a 
constitutionally  defined  legal  status;  they  are  “the 
creatures”  of  their  creator,  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  vary  widely  in  size,  population,  wealth 
and  degree  of  local  autonomy.  The  cities  now  operate 
under  the  provision  of  a  uniform  charter,  the  Cities 
Act  of  1951.  The  metropolitan  areas  of  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  include  nearly  half  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  and  their  combined  budgets 
exceed  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  Province. 

The  Counties  and  Municipal  Districts,  too,  are 
self-governing;  the  council  of  the  former  including  a 
committee  looking  after  schools,  the  latter  collecting 
supplementary  school  requisitions  for  the  School 
Board  which  is  elected  independently  but  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  division  and  the  county  or 
municipal  district  being  co-terminous. 

The  Improvement  Districts  have  no  co-ordi¬ 
nated  government.  Each  department  of  the  provincial 
government  administers  its  own  program  in  these 
areas,  be  it  Highways,  Welfare  or  Health.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Municipal  Affairs  does  the  assessing, 
collects  the  taxes  and  disburses  these  funds  through 
requisitions  to  the  other  departments  providing 
services.  Although  about  half  of  the  Improvement 
Districts  have  advisory  councils  made  up  of  local 
ratepayers,  the  function  of  these  councils  is,  as 
their  name  suggests,  purely  advisory. 

The  Special  Areas,  organized  to  cope  with  the 
effects  of  economic  depression  and  drought  during 
the  decade  of  the  thirties,  are  governed  directly  by 
the  government  of  the  province  but  co-ordination  and 
unified  responsibility  is  achieved  through  an  adminis¬ 
trative  board,  residing  in  the  area,  and  responsible  to 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  An  advisory 
board  of  ratepayers  meets  once  a  year.  Curiously 
enough  school  divisions  function  in  the  Special  Areas 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Province. 

B.  Division  of  Responsibility  Between  the 

Provincial  and  Municipal  Governments 

Since  the  municipalities  do  not  enjoy  a  consti¬ 
tutionally  defined  status,  their  responsibilities,  and 
indeed  their  sources  of  revenue,  are  subject  to  re¬ 
definition  as  circumstances  and  economic  conditions 
change.  In  our  report  on  the  Department  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Affairs  we  noted  the  gap  between  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  urban  municipalities  and  the  revenues 
available  to  them  to  discharge  these  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  commitments. 

This  gap  may  be  narrowed,  or  removed,  by 
either  one  of  two  ways  or,  of  course,  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two.  Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
municipal  governments  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Province  or  more  revenues  may  be  made  available 
to  the  municipalities.  We  propose  to  look  first  at  the 
former  of  these  two  approaches  in  terms  of  each  of 
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the  major  services  which  the  citizens  of  the  province 
are  providing  to  themselves  through  the  agency  of 
government. 

1.  Health 

In  our  report  on  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  we  have  outlined  the  complex  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  which  are  available  in  this  province.  Outlays  on 
these  services  account  for  a  quarter  of  total  provincial 
expenditures  and  reflect  the  objective  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  the  environmental  conditions  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  good  health  of  its  citizens  and  to  ensure 
that  health  services,  including  medical  care  and  hos¬ 
pitalization,  are  available  to  all  residents  at  a  price 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Hospitalization  costs  are  shared  between  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  with  the  rate¬ 
payer  contributing  through  property  taxes  and  the 
person  using  hospital  or  outpatient  services  paying 
a  modest  co-insurance  fee.  Medical  services  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  voluntary  insurance  basis  with  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  subsidizing  those  participants  falling 
into  a  low  income  bracket. 

The  Province  has  assumed  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  provision  of  services  relating  to  environ¬ 
ment,  including  pest  and  pollution  control,  sanitary 
inspection  and  sewage  disposal.  Services  of  direct  aid 
are  provided  to  those  who  have  contracted  diseases 
requiring  extended  costly  treatment  such  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  mental  illness,  cancer,  arthritis  and  cerebral 
palsy. 

A  co-operative  program  with  the  municipalities 
sharing  about  one-half  the  costs  of  the  operation  of 
health  units  has  been  established.  This  program  is 
centred  around  distribution  of  biologicals,  control  of 
communicable  disease,  extension  of  pre-  and  post¬ 
natal  care  for  mothers,  school  health  services  includ¬ 
ing  inspection  of  teeth  and  general  health  services  of 
a  preventive  nature.  The  annual  cost  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  is  less  than  a  million  dollars  or  less  than  one- 
half  mill  on  the  basis  of  equalized  assessment. 

Hospitalization  services  are  provided  at  low 
direct  cost  to  both  the  patient  and  the  property  tax 
ratepayer.  The  patient  enjoys  the  use  of  a  hospital 
bed  costing  some  $20,000.00  in  Capital  outlay,  or 
$25  per  day  user  cost,  for  a  price  of  $1.60  to  $2.00 
per  day.  The  Federal  Government  assumes  about  42 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  the  Provincial  Government 
38  per  cent,  the  ratepayer  12  per  cent  through  the 
4  mill  tax  on  equalized  assessment,  and  the  patient 
8  per  cent. 

Outpatient  services  are  available  at  a  direct  cost 
to  the  patient  of  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
service.  Treatment  in  Auxiliary  Hospitals  and 
Nursing  Homes  is  available  at  a  direct  charge  to  the 
patient  of  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  day.  Alberta’s  ratio 
of  the  number  of  hospital  beds  per  thousand  popu¬ 
lation  is  higher  than  for  any  other  province  in 
Canada. 

Under  the  Alberta  Medical  Plan  every  Albertan, 
regardless  of  age,  is  entitled  to  purchase  a  medical 


insurance  policy  without  a  medical  examination.  A 
subsidy  is  provided  by  the  province  for  those  who  fall 
into  a  low  income  tax  bracket  or  who  have  no  taxable 
income. 

Medical,  dental,  optical  and  chiropractic  services 
have  been  made  available  to  all  welfare  recipients. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  senior 
governments  have  assumed  at  least  as  large  a  share 
of  these  costs  as  is  consistent  with  their  prudent  use 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  their  administration  by 
local  boards.  In  fact  we  believe  that  hospital  co- 
insurance  charges  are  too  low  and  also  that  local 
hospital  boards  should  raise  the  last  5-10  per  cent 
of  their  requirements,  over  and  above  provincial  pay¬ 
ments,  by  requisition  from  their  ratepayers.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  the  present  municipal  share  of 
1 2  per  cent  of  hospitalization  costs  raised  by  the  four 
mill  levy  should  be  increased  but  that  this  amount 
should  be  the  marginal  amount  raised  by  requisition, 
and  at  whatever  mill  rate  is  required,  rather  than  the 
present  fixed  levy  of  four  mills.  Only  in  this  way  can 
financial  as  well  as  administrative  responsibility  be 
restored  to  the  local  hospital  board. 

In  summary,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  province 
is  already  carrying  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  health  services  as  is  consistent  with  the  provision 
of  incentive  for  the  prudent  use  of  these  services  on 
the  part  of  individual  citizens  and  with  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  local  hospital  boards. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  government  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  should  in  this  province  in  making  health 
services  available  to  very  citizen  at  a  price  which  he 
can  afford  to  pay.  Admittedly  the  degree  of  coverage 
for  medical  services  under  the  Alberta  Medical  Plan 
is  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent  although  it  is  in 
excess  of  80  per  cent.  We  endorse  the  principle  that 
those  who  are  capable  of  paying  directly  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  medical  services  under  a  voluntary 
scheme  of  collective  responsibility,  such  as  we  have, 
should  do  so.  To  enforce  “universal”  coverage  for 
everyone  under  a  compulsory  scheme,  financed  by 
taxation,  as  is  proposed  under  the  Federal  Medicare 
Program,  will  lead  to  overuse  of  medical  services  and 
unnecessarily  high  costs  of  service.  We  commend  the 
Government  of  Alberta  for  its  resistance  to  this  pro¬ 
posed  unwarranted  intrusion  by  the  state  into  an 
area  in  which  the  citizen  can  provide  voluntarily  for 
his  own  health  services  on  a  collective  basis. 

As  government  expenditures  rise  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  find  equitable  ways  of  raising 
the  required  revenues;  to  add  the  large  volumes  of 
revenues  required  to  finance  such  a  program  as  com¬ 
pulsory  medicare  by  taxation  when  the  large  majority 
of  those  to  be  covered  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  pooled  cost,  seems  unwise.  To  pay 
out  of  tax  revenues  the  share  of  those  in  low  income 
brackets  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  is,  we  think,  acceptable  to  the  taxpayer. 

2.  Education 

Under  the  Canadian  constitution  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  education  services  is  assigned  to 
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the  provinces.  Education  has  become  the  most  costly 
single  service  provided  by  government  and,  during 
the  next  five  years,  the  provision  of  educational  serv¬ 
ices  promises  to  absorb  an  increasing  proportion  of 
provincial  public  revenues.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  assuming  an  increasing  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  costs  of  education  its  share  is  still 
relatively  small,  amounting  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  Alberta. 

Total  direct  government  operating  expenditures 
for  education  in  Alberta  for  1964-65  were  180 
million  dollars.  Some  149  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  was  spent  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  representing  64  million  dollars  raised  by  the 
26  mill  education  levy  on  equalized  assessment,  15 
million  dollars  from  supplementary  requisitions  and 
a  contribution  of  68  million  dollars  by  the  Province 
to  the  School  Foundation  Program  Fund.  Other 
sources  of  revenue  accounted  for  2  million  dollars. 

The  Province  assumes  primary  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  Universities  and  the  two  Institutes 
of  Technology.  During  the  fiscal  year  1964-65  the 
operating  costs  of  the  University  were  about  25 
million  dollars  and  capital  expenditures  12  million. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  picking  up  some 
15  per  cent  of  operating  costs  through  its  2  dollar 
per  caput  grant  (to  be  increased  to  5  dollars),  the 
students  20  per  cent  as  fees  and  the  Province  the 
remaining  65  per  cent. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  we  face  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  expenditures  on  University  education  if  we 
are  to  afford  to  young  Albertans  an  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  themselves  and  to  make  their  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  to  the  community  of  Canada. 
These  large  prospective  increases  in  outlay  for  higher 
education  stem  from  two  factors:  first,  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  age  group  of  18-24  years  will  double 
during  the  decade  of  the  sixties;  second,  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  American  pattern  of  making  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  a  higher  education  available  to 
everyone,  even  though  he  be  of  average  ability,  and 
an  increasing  proportion  of  our  young  people  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Report  of  the  Bladen  Commission  has 
made  this  point  rather  succintly: 

“The  difference  in  the  pattern  of  educational  opportunity  in 
certain  countries  is  illustrated  by  the  following  comparison, 
the  chance  that  a  child  born  in  1945  will  enter  university  is 
one  in  three  if  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  one  in  six 
if  he  is  a  Canadian,  one  in  nine  if  he  is  an  Australian,  one 
in  twelve  if  he  is  French,  and  one  in  twenty  if  he  is  English. 
These  differences  are  certainly  not  a  reflection  of  relative 
intelligence;  they  represent  variations  in  social  philosophy 
and  in  per  capita  income.  Until  recently  Britain  has  care¬ 
fully  selected  a  small  intellectual  elite  and  given  them, 
largely  at  public  expense,  a  very  specialized  education  of 
high  quality.  It  did  not  even  pretend  that  university  educa- 
tion  was  available  to  all  who  could  benefit  from  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  British  universities  have  had  a  very  low  “wastage 
rate.  In  contrast,  Canada,  Australia,  and  above  all,  the 
United  States  give  much  greater  opportunity  to  the  student 
of  average  ability.  These  countries  are  more  tolerant  to¬ 
wards  the  late  developer,  the  persistent  worker,  the  product 
of  the  less  sophisticated  country  school.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  less  able  should  be  eliminated  only  after  they  have  been 


given  a  chance.  The  best  students  are  probably  much  the 
same  anywhere,  but  in  these  countries  the  ‘worthy  tail’ 
is  not  cut  off  before  it  reaches  university.”1 

We  anticipate  that  the  total  outlay  on  universi¬ 
ties  in  this  province  by  1971-72  may  be  of  the  order 
of  90  million  dollars  annually,  or  about  triple  the  30 
million  outlay  of  1964-65.  Some  20-25  million  of 
this  expenditure  will  be  for  capital  purposes  and  the 
remainder  operating  expenditures.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  present  capital  requirements  are  greater 
than  this  amount.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to 
whether  even  capital  expenditures  of  this  magnitude 
can  be  made  without  fanning  the  fires  of  inflation 
already  burning  in  our  construction  industry. 

The  Province  shares  with  the  municipalities  the 
costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
adoption  of  the  Foundation  Program  has  provided  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  differential  impact  of  the 
widely  varying  levels  of  per  pupil  assessment  among 
the  school  divisions  of  the  province.  A  levy  of  one 
mill  yields  a  great  deal  more  revenue  in  a  highly 
assessed  urban  school  division  than  in,  for  example, 
a  rural  division  comprised  largely  of  marginal  farm 
land.  The  pooling  of  a  uniform  levy  on  equalized 
assessment  and  its  distribution  on  the  basis  of  num¬ 
bers  of  students,  teachers,  debenture  debt,  and  out¬ 
lays  for  transportation  tends  to  equalize  both  costs 
and  levels  of  service  as  among  school  divisions. 

The  Foundation  Fund  also  provides  a  con¬ 
venient  vehicle  for  provincial  participation  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  educa¬ 
tion.  This  mechanism  permits  the  province  readily  to 
vary  the  division  of  these  costs  between  itself  and  the 
property  tax  ratepayer  simply  by  varying  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Fund. 

The  cost  of  this  program,  which  is  basic  to  the 
whole  structure  of  education,  is  the  largest  item  in 
the  education  budget  for  the  province.  It,  too,  will 
increase  very  substantially  in  the  next  five  years,  in¬ 
creasing  from  its  current  level  of  about  150  million 
dollars  in  total  to  something  like  290  million  dollars 
for  the  year  1971-72.  These  increased  costs  are 
attributable  both  to  larger  numbers  of  students  and  to 
enhanced  quality  of  the  curriculum  offered.  Since 
the  projection  is  also  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  it 
reflects  the  increased  price  of  all  of  the  component 
costs,  and  therefore,  to  a  degree  overstates  the  real 
costs. 

The  Province  has  been  carrying  from  45-50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  higher  percentage  of  the  Foundation  Fund 
since  supplementary  requisitions  raised  by  school 
boards  have  been  of  the  order  of  15  million  dollars. 
The  Government’s  recent  announcement  that  the 
Province  will  contribute  an  additional  $20  million 
to  the  Foundation  Fund  for  the  year  1966-67  will 
serve  to  hold  the  required  municipal  contribution  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1965-66. 
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We  know  of  no  definitive  guidelines  as  to  the 
proportion  in  which  the  costs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  should  be  shared  between  the 
municipalities  and  the  Province,  or  rather,  between 
the  receipts  from  real  property  taxes  and  the  general 
revenues  of  the  province.  Educational  costs  represent 
an  investment  in  people  and  this  investment  is  both 
an  end  in  itself  and  a  means  to  a  further  end — in¬ 
creased  productivity.  Since  people  are  highly  mobile, 
since  the  property  tax  is  the  chief,  and  indeed,  almost 
the  only  source  of  revenue  available  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  from  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  local  services, 
and  if  the  demands  made  upon  local  taxpayers  are 
greater  than  their  ability  to  meet,  we  regard  the 
assumption  by  the  province  of  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
an  appropriate  means  of  adjustment. 

3.  Welfare 

The  third  department  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  the  human  resource  is 
that  of  Welfare.  This  Department  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  broad  range  of  social  services  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  citizens  costing  some  41.8  million  dollars 
out  of  a  total  budget  of  449.7  million,  or  slightly  over 
9  per  cent,  for  1964-65.  The  Federal  Government 
operated  its  own  programs  of  Old  Age  Security, 
Family  Allowances,  services  to  veterans  and  Indians 
and  Unemployment  Insurance. 

The  municipalities  are  responsible  for  those  of 
their  residents  who  require  assistance  and  are  em¬ 
ployable  and  for  neglected  children  until  such  time 
as  these  children  may  be  committed  by  a  Court  to 
the  wardship  of  the  Province.  The  Province  reim¬ 
burses  the  municipal  governments  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  latter’s  outlay  for  welfare  purposes.  The  munici¬ 
pal  share  of  something  less  than  3A  million  dollars 
annually  is  certainly  not  onerous.  It  is  apparent  that 
no  significant  savings  to  the  municipalities  can  be 
effected  by  even  the  complete  transfer  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  welfare  to  the  Province.  At  this  stage  the 
division  of  costs  and  responsibility  between  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  Municipalities  should  be  determined  by 
criteria  relevant  to  the  effective  organization  and 
administration  of  the  welfare  program  itself. 

The  Government  of  the  Province,  wishing  to 
place  more  emphasis  upon  the  preventive  aspect  of 
welfare  services  which  it  believes  can  best  be  under¬ 
taken  at  the  local  level,  has  offered  to  assume  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  including  administration,  of  approved 
preventive  welfare  programs  undertaken  by  the  muni¬ 
cipalities.  Those  municipalities  who  wish  to  enter 
into  this  agreement  will  also  be  relieved  of  80  per 
cent  of  the  administration  cost  of  their  public  assist¬ 
ance  program  and  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  statutory 
child  welfare  services. 

The  Committee  foresees  a  continuing  and  ex¬ 
panding  public  effort  and  expenditure  to  raise  the 
level  of  living,  the  educational  attainment  and  the 
productivity  of  our  underprivileged  citizens.  The 
ARDA  program  is  one  approach,  the  Community 
Development  Program  of  the  Department  of  Industry 


and  Development  a  second.  Apprenticeship  and 
vocational  training  and  retraining  programs  directed 
toward  moving  people  to  areas  where  employment 
opportunities  are  better,  are  all  part  of  a  broader 
effort  to  develop  our  basic  resource — the  Canadian 
citizen. 

The  Community  Development  program  is  a 
joint  one  between  the  Province  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  just  as  is  the  ARDA  program.  There  is 
some  evidence  of  need  for  a  closer  liaison  between 
these  two  programs  at  the  provincial  level.  They 
are  both  directed  toward  the  same  objective,  helping 
the  people  of  a  community  to  help  themselves,  and 
both  are  employing  basically  the  same  approach. 

The  Federal  Government  under  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan,  is  endeavouring  to  integrate  and  im¬ 
prove  welfare  services  and  is  offering  to  assume  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  welfare  services. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  a  comprehensive  social  allow¬ 
ance  program  based  upon  need  rather  than  means 
and  employing  a  deficit  budget  approach  as  a  method 
of  determining  need.  Alberta’s  welfare  program  is 
already  oriented  along  these  lines  and  should  in¬ 
tegrate  smoothly  with  the  revamped  Federal  program. 

The  Federal  Government,  responsible  under  Sec¬ 
tion  91  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  for  “Indians,  and  lands 
reserved  for  the  Indians”  does  not  have  facilities, 
comparable  to  those  maintained  by  the  Province,  for 
extending  welfare  and  development  services  to  these 
people.  It  has,  therefore,  been  endeavouring  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  provinces  to  assume  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Although  some  provinces  have  signed 
agreements,  Alberta  has  been  reluctant  to  do  so 
unless  it  can  be  done  on  a  contract  basis  with  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  the  whole  of  the  cost. 
The  small  part  of  the  total  cost  which  the  Province 
would  assume  under  the  proposed  arrangement  is  not 
at  issue;  the  Province  does  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to 
an  agreement  which  is  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  difficulty  can  be  over¬ 
come.  There  are  some  24,000  Indians  with  reserve 
status  in  this  province.  Their  birth  rates  are  high  and 
their  reserves  will  become  incapable  of  providing 
them  with  a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  that  of 
their  European  neighbours.  These  people  are  quite 
capable  of  becoming  integrated  into  our  society;  their 
disadvantage  stems  from  a  different  culture  and  en¬ 
vironment.  Their  inclusion  in  the  school  system,  now 
underway,  is  a  necessary  first  step. 

It  is  apparent  that  Canadians  are  becoming 
much  more  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  develop  our 
human  resources.  As  a  result  a  whole  spectrum  of 
new  policies  and  programs  are  being  evolved  and, 
we  fear,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  The  integration  of 
these  various  programs  and  policies  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  focus  all  of  these 
efforts  in  concert  upon  their  single  broad  objective. 

The  need  for  integration  and  co-ordination  is 
apparent  in  Alberta;  the  best  means  to  this  end  is  not 
as  clear.  The  focal  point  is  the  present  Department  of 
Welfare.  We  believe  that  this  Department  might  well 
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assume  responsibility  for  the  overall  co-ordination 
and  integration  of  these  various  programs  directed 
toward  the  development  of  people.  If  this  were  done 
the  scope  of  the  Department  would  necessarily  be 
considerably  broadened  and  it  mighty  aptly  be  re¬ 
named  “The  Department  of  Social  Development”  or 
“The  Department  of  Human  Resources”,  to  indicate 
more  clearly  its  scope  and  function. 

The  introduction  of  such  federal  programs  as 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and  the  Canada  Assistance 
Plan,  together  with  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
qualifying  age  for  Old  Age  Security  to  sixty-five 
years,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  provincial  outlay  on 
welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  concern 
for,  and  the  desire  to  help,  our  less  fortunate  citizens 
will  inevitably  lead  to  much  greater  expenditures 
directed  toward  the  development  of  people.  The 
scope  of  any  such  program  is  still  too  vague  at  this 
stage  to  permit  us  to  make  any  sort  of  a  projection 
as  to  the  probable  magnitude  of  these  outlays. 

4.  Agriculture 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  co-operates  with 
the  counties  and  municipal  districts  by  providing  a 
local  office  staffed  by  a  district  agriculturist,  and  in 
many  areas,  a  district  home  economist.  It  is  around 
this  staff  and  office  that  provincial  services  to  farmers 
are  organized. 

The  corresponding  oganization  maintained  by 
local  government  is  the  Agricultural  Service  Board, 
made  up  of  two  council  members,  two  farmers  selec¬ 
ted  by  the  council  and  the  district  agriculturist  serving 
in  an  ex-officio  capacity.  Beginning  in  1966,  the  two 
farmer  members  are  to  be  replaced  in  the  counties 
by  a  committee  of  farmers  (10  are  suggested), 
advisory  to  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  council 
and  to  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Service  Board  concerns  itself 
with  production  problems  of  the  municipality  in¬ 
cluding  soil  conservation,  weed,  pest  and  animal 
disease  control  and  regressing.  On  an  average  the 
province  bears  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  operating 
the  service  board.  Since  its  outlay  for  this  purpose  in 
1964-65  totalled  some  275,000  dollars,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  corresponding  cost  borne  by  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  is  not  large. 

So  far  as  services  to  agriculture  are  concerned 
these  are  being  carried  almost  exclusively  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government;  the  share  left  with  local  gov¬ 
ernment  should  remain  there  in  order  that  the 
authority  responsible  for  administration  also  carries 
some  financial  responsibility. 

5.  Roads  and  Public  Works 

The  Department  of  Highways,  with  an  annual 
outlay  of  from  65-70  million  dollars  per  year,  ranks 
fourth  among  the  various  departments  in  terms  of 
expenditure.  Since  capital  expenditures  on  new  proj¬ 
ects  can,  within  limits,  be  varied  according  to  funds 
available,  the  “built-in”  commitment  to  meet  an 


established  obligation  is  not  as  rigid  for  this  Depart¬ 
ment  as  for  Education,  Public  Health  and  Public 
Welfare.  Nonetheless,  the  increasing  demand  posed 
by  a  mobile  and  semi-industrialized  society  equipped 
with  an  ever  larger  supply  of  vehicles  places  a  floor 
beneath  the  level  of  new  construction.  Maintenance 
costs  are  largely  pre-determined  by  the  inventory  of 
roads  already  built. 

Since  1945  the  Department  has  constructed  an 
impressive  network  of  main  and  secondary  highways 
throughout  the  province.  Through  a  system  of  grants 
the  Department  has  provided  a  large  measure  of 
assistance  to  local  governments  and  improvement 
districts  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
district  highways  and  local  roads.  These  grants,  based 
upon  a  formula  which  includes  population,  equalized 
assessment,  terrain  and  the  population  of  vehicles 
in  the  municipality,  cover  75  per  cent  of  approved 
cost,  or  1 00  per  cent  in  the  case  of  contingency  grants 
for  the  construction  of  roads  designed  to  carry  traffic 
originating  outside  the  municipality.  A  provision  of 
20.7  million  dollars  was  made  in  the  estimates  for 
1965-66  for  grants  for  roads,  bridges  and  other 
structures. 

Apart  from  expenditures  for  education,  outlays 
on  roads  and  streets  have  been  the  largest  single 
source  of  municipal  expenditure.  The  larger  cities  are 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  intra  urban  road  systems  capable  of 
moving  the  thousands  of  vehicles  which  clog  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  twice  a  day.  The  Province  has  undertaken 
to  provide  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  actual  construc¬ 
tion;  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way  remains  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  local  government. 

Since  the  construction  of  these  freeway  systems 
will  eventually  entail  an  outlay  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  there  is  reason  for  concern  as  to 
whether  local  government  can  finance  and  carry  even 
its  limited  share  of  construction  costs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  acquire  the  necessary  right-of-way.  There 
is  some  urgency  in  right-of-way  acquisition  as  urban 
land  values  are  increasing  and,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  publicizing  proposed  routes,  speculators  are 
acquiring  an  interest  in  this  real  estate  with  a  view  of 
selling  to  government  at  an  inflated  price. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  cities  to 
acquire  the  necessary  right-of-way  the  provincial 
government  may  find  it  necessary  to  establish  some 
sort  of  advance  purchase  fund  which  the  cities  can 
draw  upon.  This  would  serve  as  an  interim  measure 
which  would  permit  the  cities  to  begin  acquiring 
right-of-way.  We  are  convinced  that  substantial  addi¬ 
tional  grants,  over  and  above  those  now  provided  by 
the  province  will  be  necessary  to  permit  the  major 
cities  to  finance  and  buid  an  adequate  intra  urban 
road  system.  In  the  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  involved  and  the  inability  of  the  cities  to 
raise  the  necessarily  large  sums  required,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Province  should  give  consideration  to 
assuming  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  right-of-way 
acquisition  in  addition  to  its  commitment  to  cover  the 
same  percentage  of  actual  construction  costs. 
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The  joint  participation  of  two  governments  in 
each  of  these  projects  suggests  the  desirability  of 
setting  up  a  technical  committee  with  representation 
from  each  to  co-ordinate  the  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  these  ambitious  projects.  Representation 
from  the  Provincial  Government  might  well  include 
a  member  from  each  of  the  Departments  of  Highways 
and  Municipal  Affairs. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  those  parts  of  the  province 
which  have  been  settled  longest,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  the  system  of  district  highways  and 
local  roads  has  now  developed  to  the  point  where  a 
greater  degree  of  co-ordination  and  planning  has  be¬ 
come  essential.  The  mileage  of  gravelled  roads  has 
been  expanded  enormously;  maintenance  is  absorbing 
an  increasing  proportion  of  funds  available  to  local 
governments  and,  in  many  areas,  gravel  is  becoming 
a  scarce  commodity.  There  is  a  tendency,  too,  for 
local  councils,  if  funds  are  available,  to  build  an  im¬ 
proved  road  simply  because  a  road  allowance  exists 
and  its  improvement  might  shorten  the  mileage  be¬ 
tween  a  ratepayer  and  his  market  town  by  a  mile  or 
two.  Some  municipalities  are  embarking  upon  a 
paving  program. 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  now  assessing 
the  pattern  of  rural  roads  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
grid  network  of  district  highways  which  will  tie  in 
across  municipal  boundary  lines  and  integrate  with 
existing  highways.  No  decision  has,  as  yet,  been  made 
as  to  whether  these  roads  will  be  constructed  by  the 
municipalities  upon  specifications  and  grants  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  province  or  whether  they  should  be 
constructed  by  the  Department  of  Highways.  A  third 
possibility  is  a  joint  effort  with  the  municipalities 
constructing  the  sub-grade  and  the  province  handling 
the  base  course  and  the  paving.  The  municipalities 
may  well  be  in  a  better  position  to  handle  mainten¬ 
ance  than  the  province. 

The  contemplated  scope  of  this  network  of 
rural  roads  is  an  impressive  one.  The  Department  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  some  9,000  miles  to  be  construc¬ 
ted  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  at  a  cost  of  some 
200  million  dollars.  This  would,  then,  mean  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  some  10  million  dollars  for  the  construction 
of  400  to  500  miles  each  year. 

The  prospective  undertaking  of  this  project 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  review  the  whole 
of  the  structure  of  grants  to  rural  municipalities.  This 
review  cannot  divorce  itself  from  the  level  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  real  property 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  hinges  upon  the  assessment 
structure.  Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  one  of  the  major 
expenditures  of  local  governments  is  on  roads  and 
streets  and  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  could  be  assumed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Province  without  encroaching  too  greatly 
upon  local  autonomy  and  responsibility. 

Another  problem  confronting  the  larger  cities 
in  Alberta  is  that  of  urban  renewal.  The  commercial 
centre  of  a  city  tends  to  be  redeveloped  by  private 
enterprise,  the  middle  income  group  in  the  sur¬ 


rounding  area  moves  to  the  suburbs  in  search  of 
more  attractive  living  accommodation  and  the  semi- 
commercial,  semi-residential  area  which  they  have 
vacated  becomes  a  slum. 

Under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  is  empowered 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  provinces  to  build 
low  rental  housing  or  to  purchase  and  rehabilitate 
existing  housing.  The  Federal  Government  assumes 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  costs  with  the  remain¬ 
der  being  borne  by  the  province,  which,  in  turn,  may 
require  the  participating  municipality  to  assume  a 
part.  The  Province  has  agreed  to  pay  15%  of  the 
cost  leaving  10%  to  the  municipality.  If  the  project 
is  of  a  subsidized  type,  i.e.  the  rents  do  not  cover  the 
full  costs  of  the  development,  the  deficit,  or  subsidy 
to  the  tenants,  is  to  be  shared  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  capital  costs.  The 
Corporation  may  also  make  long-term  loans  to  a 
province,  municipality  or  public  housing  agency,  of 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  cost  for  the  provision 
of  public  housing  for  low  income  individuals  and 
families. 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act  in 
1964  broadened  the  scope  of  federal  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  provinces  and  municipalities  undertaking 
urban  renewal  programs.  The  Corporation  may,  in 
co-operation  with  the  province  concerned,  arrange 
with  a  municipality  to  develop  and  to  bear  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  blighted 
urban  area  and  the  implementation  of  a  renewal  pro¬ 
gram.  Federal  Loans  are  available  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  provincial  or  municipal  share  of  the 
redevelopment  project. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  passed  complementary 
legislation  in  1965,  the  Alberta  Housing  Act,  to 
enable  the  Province  to  take  advantage  of  this  federal 
legislation.  Under  the  terms  of  this  Act  the  province 
requires  the  municipality  to  bear  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  capital  costs  and  the  profits  and  losses  of  a  public 
housing  project,  and  itself  assumes  thirty  per  cent. 

This  joint  approach  and  sharing  of  costs  by  the 
three  levels  of  government  should  serve  to  get  some 
of  these  public  housing  and  urban  renewal  projects 
underway.  The  financial  arrangement  between  the 
province  and  the  municipalities  appears  sufficiently 
flexible  as  to  permit  the  province  to  vary  its  share 
of  the  cost  to  co-ordinate  with  the  capacity  of  the 
municipality.  As  in  the  case  of  other  large  capital 
projects  there  may  not  be  enough  men  and  materials 
available  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  too  fast.  We  may 
prove  no  more  adept  in  dealing  with  conditions  of 
over-employment  rather  than  with  unemployment  but 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  more  experience  in  the 
latter  field. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  makes  grants 
available  to  municipalities  to  cover  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  construction  of 
public  swimming  pools.  The  maximum  of  this  grant 
is  7,000  dollars.  Provincial  payments  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  in  1964-65  were  just  over  28,000  dollars. 
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6.  Law  Enforcement 

Since  1932  the  Government  of  Alberta  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Government  of  Canada  for  the 
services  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  This 
force  is  responsible  under  this  contract  for  law  en¬ 
forcement  in  the  rural  areas  of  Alberta.  The  provin¬ 
cial  outlay  for  this  purpose  for  the  year  1964-65  was 
just  under  2  million  dollars. 

The  urban  areas,  including  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  are  responsible  for  providing  their  own 
police  protection.  A  number  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages  have  concluded  a  contract  with  the  R.C.M. 
Police  for  police  protection.  The  larger  urban  munici¬ 
palities  maintain  their  own  police  force.  The  province 
maintains  an  organization  for  the  training  of  munici¬ 
pal  police  officers. 

In  the  overall  picture  of  expenditures,  outlays 
for  police  protection  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities 
is  small  and,  so  long  as  the  service  is  available  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  would  seem  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  local  government. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  makes  grants 
to  municipalities  for  the  construction  of  police  build¬ 
ings.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  1964-65 
was  166,000  dollars,  although  less  than  one-half  of 
this  amount  was  expended. 

7.  Others 

The  Province  shares  with  the  municipalities  the 
costs  of  a  variety  of  local  services. 

A  municipality  establishing  a  civil  defence  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  Civil  Defence  and  Disaster  Act 
is  eligible  for  a  grant  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  approved  projects. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  offers, 
upon  application,  to  make  a  grant  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  approved  budget  of  a  district  planning  commis¬ 
sion  established  under  the  Town  and  Rural  Planning 
Act.  Assistance  of  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  assess¬ 
ment  is  also  provided  to  all  local  governments 
provided  they  employ  assessors  approved  by  the 
Assessment  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  The  same  assistance  is  available  when  the 
assessment  is  performed  by  the  Assessment  Branch 
itself. 

The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
makes  a  grant  of  up  to  1,000  dollars  annually  avail¬ 
able  toward  the  salary  of  qualified  supervisors  of 
recreational  activities  employed  by  a  municipality 
with  an  approved  program  of  recreation.  Approved 
libraries  may  also  qualify  for  an  establishment  grant 
of  one  dollar  per  caput  and  an  annual  grant  of  35 
cents  per  caput  or  matching  grants  of  up  to  500 
dollars  for  books  and  50  dollars  for  periodicals.  The 
present  ceiling  on  this  grant  is  10,000  dollars  for 
cities  of  over  50,000  population. 

The  Municipalities  Assistance  Act  provides  for 
unconditional  grants  to  municipalities  allotted  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  equalization  formula  based  upon  popula¬ 


tion,  area  and  assessment.  One-quarter  of  the  total 
fund  is  distributed  on  a  straight  per  caput  basis; 
three-quarters  on  the  basis  of  the  equalization 
formula.  The  equalization  formula  is  weighed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  vary  the  size  of  the  grant  to  each  munici¬ 
pality  inversely  with  the  density  of  population  and  also 
inversely  with  per  caput  assessment.  The  rationale  of 
the  use  of  this  equalization  factor  is  the  greater  per 
caput  cost  of  providing  essential  municipal  services 
in  the  less  densely  populated  municipalities.  The 
Improvement  Districts  and  the  Special  Areas  receive 
less  favourable  treatment  on  the  grounds  that  either 
the  Provincial  Government  provides  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  needs,  or  that  they  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  as  to  warrant  the  same  level  of 
assistance.  The  rural  municipalities  received  about 
38.6  per  cent  of  the  total  municipal  grant  fund  in 
1965. 

These  grants  approximated  some  17  million 
dollars  in  1965-66;  in  1951  they  were  4.7  million 
dollars.  The  Province  has  undertaken  to  earmark 
one-third  of  the  receipts  from  the  royalties  from 
mines  and  minerals  for  this  purpose.  When  this  policy 
becomes  effective  in  1966-67  it  will  raise  this  grant 
to  an  amount  in  excess  of  22  million  dollars  with  a 
prospective  annual  increment  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars. 

The  Grazing  Lease  Taxation  Act  allocates  one- 
half  of  the  lease  rentals  from  Crown  grazing  lands  to 
the  municipalities  in  which  such  lands  are  located. 
This  portion  is  construed  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
property  taxes  on  this  land  and  should,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  tax  receipt  to  the  municipality  in  return 
for  services  rendered  to  the  users  of  this  land  rather 
than  as  a  grant  to  the  municipality. 

C.  Expenditures  and  Debts  of  Local  Government 

In  our  report  on  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  the  Committee  outlined  the  historical  growth 
in  the  revenues,  expenditures  and  debenture  debt  of 
the  urban  and  rural  local  governments  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  urban  municipalities  acquired  substantial 
debenture  debts  prior  to  World  War  I  as  they  made 
large  outlays  for  capital  improvements.  Since  that 
time  current  revenues  have  generally  exceeded  cur¬ 
rent  operating  expenditures  but  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  capital  outlays;  debenture  debts  have, 
therefore,  risen  steadily  and,  at  the  end  of  1964, 
including  school  debt,  were  in  excess  of  500  million 
dollars  as  shown  in  table  1. 

The  rural  municipalities  and  counties,  with 
smaller  capital  budgets,  have  acquired  very  small 
debenture  debts,  these  now  aggregating  less  than  2 
million  dollars.  The  debt  of  the  school  divisions  and 
counties  for  school  purposes  has  risen  from  6.7 
million  dollars  in  1947  to  160.1  at  the  end  of  1964, 
an  average  annual  increase  of  about  9  million  dollars. 
More  than  half  of  this  debenture  debt  is  owed  by  the 
city  school  districts.  The  large  municipal  debts  have 
been  incurred  by  the  urban  governments  and  between 
1947  and  1964  these  increased  by  more  than  313 
million  dollars,  or  in  excess  of  1 8  million  dollars  per 
year. 
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TABLE  1.  NET  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE  AND  DEBENTURE  DEBT 


Alberta 

Municipalities  and  School  Divisions 

for  Selected 

Years 

(million  dollars) 

Debenture 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 

Urban 

13.1 

13.1 

32.0 

1947 

Rural 

11.0 

10.8 

Nil 

Schools 

19.9 

19.8 

6.7 

Total 

44.0 

42.7 

38.7 

Urban 

48.9 

47.7 

161.8 

1955 

Rural 

21.0 

20.0 

0.3 

Schools 

53.9 

53.0 

60.2 

Total 

123.8 

120.7 

222.4 

Urban 

100.0 

99.8 

339.9 

1963 

Rural 

33.1 

32.1 

1.8 

Schools 

134.7 

134.8 

152.4 

Total 

267.7 

266.7 

494.1 

Urban 

104.8 

104.2 

345.4 

1964 

Rural 

41.0 

40.0 

1.7 

Schools 

148.8 

148.8 

160.1 

Total 

294.6 

293.0 

507.2 

Source:  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  data  are  “net”  in  that  transfer  payments  be¬ 
tween  municipal  and  school  authorities  have  been  excluded.  Data  are  “rounded”  to 
closest  100,000  and  totals  do  not,  therefore,  always  “add”. 


To  the  extent  that  the  debenture  debt  of  the 
schools  was  borrowed  for  capital  purposes,  approved 
under  the  School  Foundation  Program,  the  funds 
required  to  service  and  retire  this  debt  is  paid  by  the 
Foundation  Fund.  In  effect,  then,  the  Province  has 
assumed  that  part  of  the  debt  represented  by  the 
share  of  the  Foundation  Costs  which  it  meets,  i.e. 
about  one-half. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  much  more  serious  problem 
is  posed  by  the  rising  debt  level  of  the  urban  munici¬ 
pal  governments.  The  rural  population  is  shrinking 
both  absolutely  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  Percentagewise 
the  urban  population  had  risen  from  44  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1946  to  67  per  cent  in  1961.  When  the 
data  from  the  quinquennial  census  become  available 
they  will  likely  show  the  urban  population  to  be  in 
excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1966. 

The  revenues  available  to  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  simply  have  not  been  adequate  to  provide 
the  necessary  local  services  and  to  make  the  capital 
expenditures  required  to  service  their  growing  popu¬ 
lations.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  cities 
are  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas  in  Canada; 
those  responsible  for  raising  the  required  revenues 
to  service  these  growing  numbers  must  take  a  more 
sober  view. 

Apart  from  transfer  payments  the  urban  muni¬ 
cipalities  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  their  receipts 
from  the  property  tax.  Assuming  a  continuation  of 


the  present  methods  of  financing  and  taking  account 
of  the  probable  expenditures  which  the  urban  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  during  the  next 
five  years,  we  foresee  an  urban  debenture  debt  in 
excess  of  500  million  dollars  by  1971  and  a  school 
debt  in  excess  of  250  million.  No  particular  degree  of 
accuracy  is  to  be  attached  to  these  projections  but 
they  serve  to  indicate  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
prospective  debt  burden  of  the  urban  municipalities 
and  the  school  divisions. 

D.  Revenues  of  Local  Governments 

We  have  tabulated  in  Table  1  the  revenues  of 
the  rural  and  urban  local  governments  for  four  selec¬ 
ted  years  since  World  War  II.  While  the  revenues  of 
rural  local  governments  have  more  than  tripled  during 
this  period,  those  of  the  urban  governments  have 
increased  eightfold.  There  is  a  very  close  correspond¬ 
ence  throughout  this  period  between  the  revenues  and 
expenditures  on  current  account  of  all  three  levels 
of  government;  the  urban  governments  and  the  school 
divisions  have  financed  their  capital  projects  almost 
entirely  by  borrowing. 

The  sources  of  revenue  available  to  local  gov¬ 
ernments  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

E.  The  Property  Tax 

Local  governments  derive  about  70  per  cent 
of  their  total  revenues  from  the  taxation  of  real 
property  as  is  indicated  by  Table  2.  Another  22  per 
cent  is  received  from  grants  and  the  remaining  8  per 
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TABLE  2.  NET  DEBENTURE  DEBT1 
Alberta  Municipalities  for  Selected  Years 

(million  dollars) 


1947 

1955 

1963 

1964 

Cities 

27.8 

125.6 

279.3 

292.7 

Towns 

2.6 

19.3 

40.9 

32.5 

Villages 

0.1 

6.2 

10.1 

10.7 

Counties2 

— 

2.6 

23.8 

28.9 

Municipal  Districts 

— 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

Total  _  _ 

30.5 

154.0 

355.0 

365.2 

General 

21.4 

97.5 

254.8 

262.0 

Public  Utilities 

9.1 

56.5 

100.2 

103.2 

Total  Per  Capita  (Dollars) _ 

37.0 

141.2 

252.7 

255.0 

Total  as  Per  cent  of 

Personal  Income  _ 

4.2 

10.9 

14.4 

14.2 

’Gross  debt  less  sinking  funds 

2Chiefly  school  debt 

TABLE  3.  CURRENT 

REVENUE, 

ALBERTA 

MUNICIPALITIES 

(million  dollars) 

1947 

1955 

1963 

1964 

Taxation  - 

28.8 

65.6 

143.1 

149.0 

Grants  from  other 

Governments1 

1.7 

17.1 

39.3 

36.9 

Other  sources 

7.0 

15.6 

21.7 

26.9 

Total  Revenue 

37.5 

98.3 

204.1 

212.8 

Taxation  as  a  per  cent 

of  total  revenue 

76.8 

66.7 

70.1 

70.0 

Taxation  as  a  per  cent  of 

personal  income 

4.0 

4.7 

5.8 

5.8 

’Chiefly  provincial,  but  some  federal,  excludes  school  grants 

Source:  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  Report 


TABLE  4.  PROPERTY  TAXES,  EQUALIZED  ASSESSMENT  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME,  ALBERTA 


Calendar  Year 

Equalized 

Assessment 

(million 

dollars) 

Municipal 
Property  Taxes 
(million 
dollars) 

Mill  Rate 
for  Municipal 
Taxes 

Personal 

Income1 

(million 

dollars) 

Property 
Taxes  as 
Percentage 
Personal 
Income 

1951 

810 

46 

56.8 

1,228 

3.75 

1961  _ 

1639 

117 

71.4 

2,125 

5.51 

1962 

1728 

128 

74.1 

2,336 

5.48 

1963 

1796 

140 

78.0 

2,460 

5.69 

1964  _ 

2470 

151 

61.1 

2,568 

5.88 

1965 

2560 

164 

64.1 

2,7482 

5.97 

Source:  National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expenditure,  1964. 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  7  per  cent  increase  over  1964. 


cent  from  other  sources,  mainly  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  of  public  utilities  in  the  urban 
areas. 

However,  as  is  shown  in  Table  4,  about  one-half 
of  the  municipal  receipts  from  the  property  tax  go  to 
the  Education  Foundation  Fund  for  the  support  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system.  Expen¬ 


ditures  upon  education  represent  an  investment  in  our 
human  resources,  the  citizens  of  Alberta.  Our  young 
people  fortunately  are  highly  mobile;  many  of  them 
find  employment  and  make  their  home  in  a  com¬ 
munity  other  than  that  which  provided  the  facilities 
for  their  elementary  and  secondary  education.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  argued  that  the  funds  devoted 
to  their  education  should  be  drawn  from  a  broader 
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base  than  that  of  the  owner  of  real  property  in  any 
given  community.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  revenues  necessary  to  support  our 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system  should  be 
drawn  from  monies  raised  by  the  Province  rather 
than  from  the  local  municipality. 

There  exists  no  close  and  easily  demonstrable 
relationship  between  property  taxes  and  the  ability 
of  the  ratepayer  to  pay  such  taxes.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  property  taxes  seem  more  easily  justifi¬ 
able  when  they  are  levied  for  the  chief  purpose  of 
providing  direct  services  to  the  properties  taxed — i.e. 
for  general  municipal  purposes. 

Receipts  from  property  taxes  have  more  than 
tripled  during  the  past  15  years  from  46  million 
dollars  in  1951  to  164  million  dollars  in  1965  as 
shown  in  Table  4.  The  property  tax  paid  per  head  of 
population  has  increased  from  33  dollars  in  1947  to 
105  dollars  in  1965  as  shown  in  Table  5.  Were  the 
data  available  we  are  confident  that  the  amount  of 
property  taxes  paid  per  ratepayer  would  show  a 
much  greater  rate  of  increase. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  the  local  government 
should  not  cover  some  part,  and  indeed  a  substantial 
part,  of  educational  costs;  this  is  essential  if  the  local 
school  board  is  to  carry  financial  responsibility  as 
well  as  administrative  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  schools.  We  do  suggest  that  these  latter  two 
types  of  responsibility  are  indivisible  if  funds  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes  are  to  be  handled  prudently. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  too  great  reliance  is 
being  placed  upon  the  property  tax  as  a  means  of 
supporting  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
assumption  of  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Foundation  Program  by  the  Province  would  leave 
greater  revenues  available  to  the  municipalities  with 
which  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  funds  for 
municipal  purposes. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

There  evidently  exists  an  imbalance  as  between 
the  Province  and  the  municipalities  with  respect  to 
the  revenues  which  are  available  to  these  two  levels 
of  government  and  the  responsibilities  which  they  are 


called  upon  to  discharge.  The  only  direct  source  of 
revenue  available  to  the  municipalities,  apart  from 
grants  from  either  the  provincial  or  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernments,  is  property  taxes.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  this  source  is  no  longer  adequate  to  finance  the 
operating  and  capital  expenditures  of  the  municipal 
governments. 

This  imbalance  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
cities.  The  city  governments  have  been  able  to  meet 
their  current  operating  expenses  out  of  current  reve¬ 
nues  but  they  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  to  meet 
their  capital  outlays.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  high 
and  growing  level  of  urban  municipal  debt.  The  need 
for  large  capital  outlays  is  not  abating,  it  is,  if  any¬ 
thing  increasing;  the  provision  of  expressways  and 
freeways  in  our  two  larger  cities  will  entail  very  large 
expenditures. 

We  have  canvassed  the  tax  field  in  an  effort  to 
find  taxes,  other  than  the  direct  property  tax,  which 
would  yield  substantial  revenues  to  municipal  govern¬ 
ments.  These  are  not  easy  to  find.  Taxes  based  upon 
retail  sales,  personal  or  corporation  income,  gasoline 
or  motor  vehicles  are  much  more  easily  levied  and 
collected  by  either  the  provincial  or  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  not  suited  to  the  use  of  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  only  tax  which  lends  itself  readily  to 
levying  and  collecting  by  the  municipality  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax;  its  unique  qualities  in  this  respect  tend  to 
place  too  much  emphasis  upon  its  use  by  munici¬ 
palities  chronically  faced  with  a  deficit  in  their 
budgets.  Given  this  lack  of  availability  of  other 
sources  of  tax  revenues  to  the  municipalities  we  must 
seek  either  to  transfer  some  of  their  responsibilities 
to  the  Province  or  to  allocate  greater  revenues  raised 
by  the  Government  of  the  Province  to  their  use. 

A.  Rearranging  and  Revising  Responsibilities 

We  have  examined  the  allocation  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  between  the  Province  and  the  municipalities 
with  respect  to  the  major  services  provided  to  the 
people  of  Alberta.  In  the  provision  of  health  services, 
the  Provincial,  along  with  the  Federal,  Government 
has  assumed  in  excess  of  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  not 
borne  by  the  patient.  Although,  as  we  have  noted 


TABLE  5.  SCHOOL  AND  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Calendar 

Year 

Property  Tax 

For  School 
Purposes 

Total 

Municipal 

Taxes 

School  Tax 
as  Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Population 

Property 
Tax  Paid 
per  Caput 

(million 

dollars) 

(million 

dollars) 

(thousands) 

(dollars) 

1947  _ 

13 

29 

45 

867 

33.40 

1951 

21 

47 

44 

940 

50.00 

1955 

28 

66 

42 

1,123 

58.80 

1961  _ 

.  59 

123 

48 

1,332 

92.30 

1962 

66 

137 

48 

1,370 

100.00 

1963 

71 

143 

50 

1,405 

101.80 

1964 

74 

149 

50 

1,432 

104.00 

19651  _ 

76 

152 

50 

1,445 

105.20 

’Municipal  Affairs  Estimate 
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earlier  in  this  report,  some  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  local 
hospital  boards,  the  division  of  overall  cost  of  the 
program  is  as  favourable  to  the  municipalities  as  is 
consistent  with  sound  administrative  procedure. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  present  division 
of  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services  although  we  believe  a  revision  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  with  respect  to  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of 
this  program.  To  this  point  we  will  return  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report. 

The  Province,  again  with  Federal  assistance,  has 
moved  to  accept  financial  responsibility  for  a  very 
high  proportion  of  all  welfare  costs.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  interest  the  municipalities  in  preventive  wel¬ 
fare  services  since  they  appear  best  able  to  handle 
this  aspect.  No  substantial  shift  in  responsibility  is 
possible  or  desirable  in  the  area  of  welfare  services. 

Apart  from  the  local  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
agricultural  service  boards  the  Province  is  providing 
a  number  of  very  useful  services  to  the  agricultural 
industry.  These  are  largely  of  an  extension  and  regu¬ 
latory  nature;  research  services  are  mainly  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Again  no  shift  in  respon¬ 
sibility  here  is  desirable. 

As  we  have  noted  the  Province  is  presently 
carrying  a  vey  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  market  roads  in  rural  areas. 
Nevertheless  road  construction  and  maintenance, 
along  with  education,  claim  the  greater  part  of  the 
budgets  of  the  counties  and  rural  municipalities.  In 
the  older  areas  of  the  Province  most  of  the  necessary 
market  roads  have  been  graded  and  gravelled  during 
the  post  war  period.  The  Province  has  recognized  the 
need  for  now  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  grid  network  of  such  roads  which  ignores 
county  and  municipal  boundaries  and  integrates  with 
the  highways  system. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways  must,  in  consultation  with  the 
municipalities,  assume  the  responsibility  for  laying 
out  the  location  of  the  roads  to  be  included  within 
this  grid  network.  The  Department  should  assume 
the  initiative  in  establishing  location  and  design  since 
the  network  will  be  province-wide,  and  since  the 
whole  system  must  be  integrated,  both  within  itself 
and  in  relation  to  the  existing  network  of  primary 
and  secondary  highways.  Many  of  the  counties  and 
rural  municipalities  have  a  fairly  complete  outfit  of 
dirt  moving  equipment;  they  may  well  be  in  a  position 
to  complete  the  subgrade,  either  leaving  the  letting  of 
the  contract  for  the  base  course  and  the  paving  to  the 
Department  of  Highways  or  doing  it  themselves. 

The  Province  has  been  paying  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  paving  district  highways  up 
to  a  maximum  of  the  grant  provided  for  this  purpose. 
The  Province  pays  the  whole  of  the  cost  for  contin¬ 
gency  roads,  apart  from  paving,  for  which  the  muni¬ 
cipality  pays  25  per  cent  of  the  cost.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  recommend  either  the  exact  determin¬ 
ation  of  which  government  should  do  the  work  or 


of  how  the  costs  should  be  apportioned.  Some  muni¬ 
cipal  councillors  believe  that  they  can,  using  their 
own  equipment,  build  roads  more  cheaply  than  the 
Department  is  able  to  do.  We  do  think  that  the  Prov¬ 
ince  should  carry  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
building  this  network  of  rural  roads. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  determination  of  responsibility  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  services  as  between  the  Province  and  the 
municipalities  should  be  as  to  which  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  best,  and  most  economically,  provide  the 
service,  within  a  framework  of  maximum  local 
autonomy,  rather  than  which  government  has  the 
necessary  revenues  available  to  meet  the  costs.  In 
short  the  provision  of  funds  should  be  adjusted  to 
need  rather  than  the  converse. 

We  think  that  a  more  flexible  arrangement  as 
between  two  types  of  municipal  govenment  could  and 
should  be  developed.  We  have  in  mind  the  small 
town  or  village  surrounded  by  a  county  or  a  munici¬ 
pal  district.  The  town  or  village  may  find  it  uneco¬ 
nomical  to  acquire  the  machinery  necessary  to  service 
its  roads  or  to  offer  fire  protection  whereas  the  rural 
government  may  have  the  required  equipment  avail¬ 
able  or  the  converse  may  be  true.  The  town  or  village 
may  find  it  expedient  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
rural  government  to  perform  these,  or  other  local 
services,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 

The  need  for  some  sort  of  a  co-operative  agree¬ 
ment  in  this  area  promises  to  become  greater  as  the 
centralization  of  population  in  the  larger  urban 
centres  continues.  Many  of  our  smaller  towns  and 
villages  are  shrinking  in  size  and  as  they  do  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  necessary  services  becomes  more  difficult. 
Some  of  these  may  wish  to  join  the  surrounding 
county  or  municipal  district  by  agreement  and  to 
establish  a  form  of  rural-urban  local  government  unit. 
Present  legislation  does  not  permit  of  this  sort  of  an 
arrangement;  we  would  suggest  that  it  be  modified. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  county  supplying 
services  to  an  unincorporated  urban  area  is  that  of 
the  County  of  Strathcona  and  the  hamlet  of  Sher¬ 
wood  Park  on  the  outskirts  of  Edmonton.  This 
hamlet  is  large  enough  to  qualify  for  incorporation 
as  a  city  but  prefers  to  maintain  its  present  status  as 
a  hamlet  within  the  county.  There  are  many  incorpo¬ 
rated  towns  and  villages  which  could  profit  from  a 
similar  arrangement.  Rather  than  reverting  to  hamlet 
status  they  might  well  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
the  adjacent  municipality  to  supply  a  part,  or  all, 
of  their  required  services.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
arrangement  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  legal  framework. 

B.  Revision  of  the  Tax  Structure  and 

Reallocation  of  Revenues 

We  believe  that  the  present  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  between  the  Provincial  and  the  Municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  is  an  equitable  one  and  one  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  preservation  of  local  autonomy.  We 
are  equally  convinced  that  some  reallocation  of  reve- 
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nues  is  essential.  The  one  source  of  direct  revenue 
available  to  the  local  governments,  the  property  tax, 
is  not  adequate  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  urban 
local  governments  which  have  been  forced  to  finance 
their  capital  outlays  by  borrowing. 

We  have  noted  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  greater 
share  of  educational  costs  should  be  borne  by  the 
Province.  About  one-half  of  the  receipt  from  muni¬ 
cipal  property  taxes  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
devoted  to  the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  (Table  5).  Moreover  we  expect  the  total 
outlay  on  the  public  school  system  to  increase  from 
about  164  million  dollars  in  1965  (Table  6)  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  290  million 
dollars  by  1971.  Even  with  a  rising  level  of  assess¬ 
ment,  attributable  to  a  net  accretion  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  urban  municipalities,  the  present  share  of 
these  costs  under  the  Foundation  Fund  would  place 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  municipalities. 


We  propose  that  the  Province  should  assume  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  School  Foundation  Program 
in  two  ways: 

1.  Grants  from  the  Foundation  Fund  to  local  school  boards 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  a  minimum  of  95  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  operating  costs  of  the  school 
boards.  The  school  boards  would  raise  the  remaining 
5  per  cent  by  supplementary  requisition  from  their  rate¬ 
payers. 

2.  The  provincial  grant  to  the  Fund  should  be  such  as  to 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  requirement  of  the  Fund  leaving 
one-third  to  be  raised  by  the  School  Foundation  tax  levy 
on  the  equalized  assessment. 

Table  6  indicates  that  since  1961  the  supple¬ 
mentary  requisition  has  varied  from  5.4  to  10.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  operating  revenues  of  the  school 
divisions.  The  School  Foundation  levy  has  varied 
from  40.5  to  46.3  per  cent  of  school  operating  reve¬ 
nues.  In  Table  7  we  have  applied  these  two  modifica¬ 
tions  for  the  projected  school  expenditures  for  three 
years — 1966,  1967  and  1971. 


TABLE  6.  SOURCE  OF  OPERATING  REVENUE  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 


Calen¬ 

dar 

Year 


SCHOOLS,  ALBERTA  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 

Local  Taxes 


School 

Foundation 

Program 


Provincial 

Grants 


Supplementary 

Requisition 


Total  School  Tax 


Total 
Operating 
Other  Revenue 


Million 

Per  Cent 

Million 

Per  Cent 

Million 

Per  Cent 

Million 

Per 

Million 

Million 

Dollars 

Total 

Dollars 

Total 

Dollars 

Total 

Dollars 

Cent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1951 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22.0 

66.7 

10.0 

30.3 

1.0 

33.0 

1961 

51.7 

44.3 

6.3 

5.4 

58.0 

49.7 

55.9 

47.7 

2.8 

116.7 

1962 

57.5 

46.3 

10.3 

8.3 

67.8 

54.6 

53.4 

43.0 

2.9 

124.1 

1963 

57.4 

42.8 

13.6 

10.1 

71.0 

52.9 

60.0 

44.7 

3.1 

134.1 

1964 

64.2 

43.1 

12.0 

8.1 

76.2 

51.2 

68.6 

46.1 

4.0 

148.8 

19651 

66.4 

40.5 

15.8 

9.6 

82.2 

50.1 

77.7 

47.3 

4.3 

164.2 

Estimates  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Education 


TABLE  7.  PROPOSED  DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COSTS 

1966,  1967  AND  1971 


Projected  Total  Outlay1  (million  dollars) 

1966 

180.0 

1967 

198.2 

1971 

290.2 

Supplementary  Requisition  (million  dollars) 

(a)  5  per  cent  of  Total 

9.0 

9.9 

14.5 

Required  from  Foundation  Fund  (million  dollars) 

171.0 

188.3 

275.7 

Municipal  Share  @  V5  of  Foundation  (million  dollars) 

57.0 

62.8 

91.9 

Provincial  Share  @  %  of  Foundation  (million  dollars) 

114.0 

125.5 

183.8 

Projected  Equalized  Assessment2  (million  dollars) 

2,680 

2,810 

3,830 

Foundation  Equalized  Mill  Rate 

21.3 

22.3 

24.0 

Total  Mill  Rate  for  School  Purposes 

24.6 

25.9 

27.8 

Total  Municipal  Share  as  Per  Cent  Total 

36.7 

36.7 

36.7 

Present  Arrangement 

Total  Mill  Rate  for  School  Purposes _  31.3 

Total  Municipal  Share  as  Per  Cent  Total _  _  45.7 


Source:  ’Department  of  Education  Estimates. 

Source.  The  projections  on  equalized  assessment  were  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hanson  in  his  unpublished  monograph,  Position 
on  Educational  Finance,  Alberta,  May  1965. 
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This  reallocation  of  the  costs  of  the  Foundation 
Program  would,  in  1966,  reduce  the  municipal  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  from  45.7  per  cent  and  hold  it  at  this  level.  The 
total  mill  rate,  including  the  supplementary  levy, 
would  be  reduced  from  31.3  to  25.2  mills.  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  province  to  the  Foundation  Fund  for 
this  year  would  have  been  116.5  million  dollars,  or 
some  16  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  the  Province  will  contribute,  even  after  the 
addition  of  the  20  million  which  the  Premier  has 
indicated  that  the  Province  will  contribute.  It  will 
not,  of  course,  be  possible  to  effect  this  reallocation 
for  1966  and  we  have  used  these  data  only  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration. 

However,  this  reallocation  could  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68.  Using  a  projected 
expenditure  of  198.2  million  dollars  for  total  school 
costs  for  that  year  and  a  projected  equalized  assess¬ 
ment  of  2,810  million  dollars,  the  Foundation  mill 
rate  would  be  22.4  mills,  the  total  educational  mill 
rate  25.9  as  compared  with  a  Foundation  mill  rate 
of  26  and  a  total  of  31.5  for  1965.  The  comparable 
mill  rates  for  1971  would  be  24  and  27.8  on  a  pro¬ 
jected  total  equalized  assessment  of  3,830  million 
dollars. 

An  implication  of  the  proportionate  method  of 
dividing  the  costs  of  the  Foundation  Plan  as  between 
the  Province  and  the  property  taxpayers  is  that  the 
actual  level  of  equalized  assessment  will  not  affect 
the  relative  division  of  costs.  The  level  of  assessment 
will,  of  course,  affect  the  mill  rate  but  not  the  average 
level  of  taxes  paid.  The  structure  of  assessment  will 
affect  the  incidence  of  the  Foundation  Fund  levy  as 
among  the  owners  of  different  kinds  and  classes  of 
real  property. 

Table  6  shows  that,  since  1961,  the  supplement¬ 
ary  requisitions  have  yielded  from  5.4  to  10.1  per 
cent  of  total  school  operating  revenues.  We  have 
recommended  that  the  payments  to  the  school  divi¬ 
sions  out  of  the  Foundation  Fund  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  cover  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
costs  of  school  operation.  In  this  way  a  very  high 
proportion  of  each  school  board’s  costs  will  be 
covered,  yet  each  will  be  responsible  for  raising  the 
last  few  marginal  percentage  points  by  a  supplement¬ 
ary  requisition  from  its  local  ratepayers.  In  this  way 
the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of  each  board  will  be 
reflected  in  the  tax  rates  of  the  property  owners 
among  the  electors.  Only  in  this  way  can  financial 
and  administrative  responsibility  be  welded  together. 

The  second  revision  in  the  reallocation  of  reve¬ 
nues  as  between  the  Province  and  the  municipalities 
which  we  would  recommend  is  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  freeways  and  expressways  within  the 
cities.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  these  intra  urban 
roads  will,  in  the  aggregate,  cost  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Province  has  already  indi¬ 
cated  its  willingness  to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  connecting  links  between  these  roads  and 
existing  highways. 


In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  projected  out¬ 
lay  on  these  intra  urban  roads  and  the  revenues 
available  to  the  city  governments  these,  we  judge, 
necessary  expenditures  are  beyond  the  cities’  financial 
resources  if  they  are  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  the  necessary  right-of-way.  The  cost  of 
acquiring  the  required  right-of-way  in  Edmonton 
alone  is  estimated  at  60  million  dollars.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  offer  two  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Province  give  consideration  to  extending  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  roads  to  include  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  right-of-way  as  well  as  75  per  cent  of 
actual  construction  costs. 

2.  That  the  Province  establish  an  advance  purchase  fund, 
available  to  the  city  governments,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  necessary  right-of-way.  The  municipal  share 
would  be  repayable  and  the  municipalities  could  make 
arrangements  to  finance  their  share  and  effect  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  fund. 

In  our  view,  these  two  measures  with  respect  to 
the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  of  intra  urban  freeways  would  serve 
both  to  reduce  the  burden  of  real  property  taxation 
and  to  strengthen  the  finances  of  the  urban  govern¬ 
ments. 

Our  recommendation  that  the  Province  assume 
a  high  proportion  of  the  construction  costs  of  the 
grid  network  of  rural  roads,  and  that  it  consider 
assuming  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  right-of-way 
acquisition  for  urban  expressways,  together  with  75 
per  cent  of  the  construction  costs  of  the  latter  system 
should,  we  think,  provide  a  more  or  less  equal  degree 
of  relief  to  the  property  taxpayer  in  both  the  cities 
and  the  rural  areas.  We  assume  that  where  a  grid 
road  passes  through  smaller  urban  centres  the  same 
cost-sharing  arrangement  will  be  available  to  the 
centres  as  is  extended  to  the  rural  municipalities. 

C.  Preserving  and  Strengthening  Local  Autonomy 

The  citizens  of  Alberta  elect  the  government 
of  the  province  as  well  as  those  of  the  municipality. 
Why  then  should  we  be  concerned  as  to  the  divisions 
of  responsibility  for  local  administration  as  between 
these  two  levels  of  government? 

We  think  there  are  several  reasons.  First,  Al¬ 
berta  is  a  vast  province  of  255,000  square  miles 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  local  conditions.  Local 
government  can  cope  with  conditions  peculiar  to  an 
area  much  better  than  any  centralized  government  is 
able  to  do  simply  because  its  members  possess  this 
detailed  knowledge. 

Second,  it  is  easy  for  a  citizen  to  be  critical  of 
the  job  someone  else  is  doing  if  he  can  be  confident 
that  he  is  not  going  to  find  himself  in  the  position  of 
having  to  undertake  that  job.  When  he  begins  to 
reason  with  his  neighbour  as  to  how  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  problems  which  confront  his  community  his 
stature  as  a  citizen  grows.  As  a  society  we  do  not 
want  two  closed  groups  of  people,  the  governing  and 
the  governed;  rather  we  want  one  in  which  those 
willing  and  able  to  manage  public  affairs  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  their  worth  and  to  accept  the 


responsibility  of  public  office.  Local  government 
permits  the  adaptation  of  public  policy  to  particular 
circumstances  and  leaves  the  door  open  for  many 
citizens  to  participate. 

In  general  we  enjoy  good  local  government 
in  this  province  but  we  also  have  some  vacuums 
at  this  level.  The  city  councils  have  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  growing 
agglomerations  of  urban  dwellers  whose  concentra¬ 
tion  is  becoming  characteristic  of  our  life.  These 
municipal  governments  may  be  “creatures”  of  their 
creator,  the  provincial  government,  but  they  have 
become  very  substantial  “creatures”. 

We  think,  too,  that  the  councils  of  the  rural 
municipalities  and  counties  and  the  members  of  the 
school  and  hospital  boards  do  a  most  creditable  job, 
sandwiched  as  they  are  between  their  ratepayers  on 
the  one  side  and  the  provincial  government  which 
must,  perforce,  contribute  an  increasing  share  of  their 
revenues,  on  the  other. 

The  province  can  best  make  its  contribution  to 
the  preserving  and  strengthening  of  local  autonomy 
by  ensuring  that  the  institutional  and  financial  frame¬ 
work  within  which  local  governments  function  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  assumption  of  both  administrative  and 
financial  responsibility  by  these  governments.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  believe  local  government  should 
be  responsible  for  raising  the  final  increment  of  its 
expenditure  by  a  levy  upon  its  ratepayers.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  result  of  its  efficiency  be  translated 
into,  and  directly  reflected  by,  the  mill  rate  on  local 
real  property  assessment.  On  this  basis  we  have  com¬ 
mended  the  School  Foundation  Program  and  faulted 
the  method  used  in  financing  hospitals. 

The  vacuum  at  the  local  level  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Improvement  Districts.  Only  half  of  these  Dis¬ 
tricts  have  advisory  councils,  which  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers;  the  function  of  these  councils  is  purely 
advisory.  Each  department  of  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  conducts  its  own  program  in  these  districts  and 
is  accountable  only  through  its  minister  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council.  If  a  ratepayer  has  a  complaint  he  may 
register  it  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  Improvement 
District  or  take  it  up  with  his  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly. 

The  two  Special  Areas,  although  also  governed 
from  Edmonton,  enjoy  one  advantage  in  that  they 
have  a  resident  board,  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  services  in  the  Areas  and,  in  turn,  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  of 
which  they  are  employees.  Since  they  do  reside  in  the 
local  area  this  administrative  board  has  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  familiarize  itself  with  local  conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  residents  of  the  Im¬ 
provement  Districts  and  the  Special  Areas  seem 
perfectly  content  with  centralized  government.  Until 
recently  the  unorganized  areas  enjoyed  a  lower  level 
of  property  taxation;  this  has  now  been  brought  up 
to  a  level  of  equality  with  the  municipalities.  The 
level  of  services,  particularly  roads,  is  as  good  or 
better  than  in  the  municipalities.  We  would  hope, 


where  conditions  are  suitable,  that  more  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  improvement  districts  and  the  Special 
Areas  will  be  interested  in  establishing  their  own 
local  government. 

In  the  overall  picture  a  high  degree  of  cordial 
co-operation  exists  between  the  two  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  this  harmony  enhances  the  satisfaction  of 
being  an  Albertan. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  find  that  the  municipalities,  particularly  the 
urban  municipalities  are  not  able  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  without  accumulating  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt  or  placing  too  great  reliance  upon  the  single 
primary  source  of  revenue  available  to  them,  the 
property  tax.  This  has  occurred  despite: 

(a)  large  transfer  payments  from  the  province  to  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  in  the  form  of  municipal  and  highway  grants, 

(b)  the  assumption  by  the  Province,  through  contributions 
to  the  School  Foundation  Program,  of  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and 

(c)  the  assumption  by  the  Province,  with  Federal  assistance, 
of  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  costs  of  welfare,  public 
health  and  hospitalization  services. 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  fiscal  imbal¬ 
ance  can  be  improved  in  any  significant  way  by  trans¬ 
ferring  responsibilities  from  local  governments  to  the 
Province.  Accepting  the  principle  that  responsibility 
for  service  should  be  determined  by  the  criterion  of 
which  level  of  government  can  best  perform  the  serv¬ 
ice,  within  a  framework  of  maximum  local  autonomy, 
we  think,  that  an  acceptable  balance  has  already  been 
achieved. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  offers  the  following 
recommendations  which  have  been  outlined  in  our 
findings: 

1.  Division  of  Costs  of  the  School  Foundation 

Program 

We  believe  that  the  Province  should  assume  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  cost  of  providing  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Whereas  the  Province  has 
been  carrying  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
Foundation  Program,  we  recommend  that  it  should 
pick  up  two-thirds  of  this  annual  outlay  and  maintain 
its  contribution  at  this  level  in  future  years. 

Secondly,  the  payments  from  the  Foundation 
Fund  to  the  local  school  authorities  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  cover,  in  the  aggregate,  about  95  per 
cent  of  total  costs.  The  property  taxpayer  would  thus 
be  responsible  for  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  Found¬ 
ation  Program  together  with  a  supplementary  requi¬ 
sition  for  some  5  per  cent  of  these  costs. 

We  suggest  that  this  revision  be  made  effective 
for  the  year  1967.  If  this  were  done  it  would  reduce 
the  Foundation  mill  rate  from  its  present  level  of  26 
mills  to  22.4  mills  and  the  average  supplementary 
requisition  from  5.6  mills  in  1965  to  3.5  mills.  The 
provincial  contribution  would  be  raised  from  the 
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1965  level  of  about  80  million,  and  the  anticipated 

1966  level  of  100  million,  to  about  126  million  for 
1967.  Under  this  proposal  the  Foundation  mill  rate 
in  1971  would  rise  to  24  mills  and  the  levy  for  the 
supplementary  requisition  would  be  held  to  less  than 
4  mills.  With  this  method  of  sharing  costs  the  relative 
shares  of  the  Province  and  the  property  taxpayers 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  level  of  equalized  assess¬ 
ment  although  the  mill  rate  would  be. 

2.  Division  of  Costs  of  the  Intra  Urban 
Road  Systems 

The  cities  have  been  able  to  meet  current  oper¬ 
ating  expenditures  out  of  current  revenues;  their 
capital  outlays  have  been  financed  by  borrowing.  The 
net  debenture  debt  of  the  cities  now  exceeds  300 
million  dollars.  During  the  next  five  years  a  start 
must  be  made  on  a  system  of  urban  freeways  and  ex¬ 
pressways  to  carry  the  growing  volume  of  intra  city 
vehicular  traffic.  We  have  not  attempted  to  project 
the  necessary  outlays  on  these  systems  but  over  a 
period  of  20  years  it  will  run  into  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Province  has  already  agreed  to  meet  75 
per  cent  of  the  actual  construction  costs  of  these 
roads.  We  doubt,  however,  if  even  this  substantial 
help  will  be  adequate.  One  of  the  large  items  of  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  the  acquisition  of  right-of-way. 
There  is  also  some  urgency  in  acquiring  these  rights- 
of-way.  Once  the  property  is  zoned  for  public  use  the 
municipality  must  be  prepared  to  purchase  it. 

We,  therefore,  offer  three  recommendations: 

(a)  That  the  Province  give  consideration  to  extending  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  roads  to  include  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  right-of-way  as  well  as  75  per  cent  of 
actual  construction  costs. 

(b)  That  the  Province  establish  an  advance  purchase  fund, 
available  to  the  city  governments,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  necessary  right-of-way.  The  municipal  share 
would  be  repayable  and  the  municipalities  could  make 
arrangements  to  finance  their  share  and  effect  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  fund. 

(c)  That  a  technical  committee,  representative  of  the  cities 
concerned,  and  the  Province,  be  established  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  planning  and  implementation  of  these 
projects. 

3.  Outlined  Proposal 

We  have  outlined  the  proposal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways  to  construct  a  grid  network  of 
about  9,000  miles  of  rural  roads  throughout  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  construction  of  some  400-500  miles  each 


year  is  contemplated  over  a  20  year  period  with  an 
average  annual  outlay  of  some  10  million  dollars  and 
a  total  outlay  for  the  system  of  about  200  million 
dollars. 

We  recommend  that  the  Province  should,  in 
consultation  with  the  municipalities,  be  responsible 
for  the  location  and  design  of  these  roads,  and  that 
the  actual  responsibility  for  construction  be  assumed 
by  whichever  level  of  government  is  able  to  do  it  best. 
We  recommend  further  that  the  Province  should  bear 
a  high  proportion  of  the  cost  of  this  system  as  it  is 
now  doing  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  counties 
and  municipalities  under  the  present  system  of  road 
grants. 

4.  Recommendation 

In  order  to  permit  better  utilization  of  equip¬ 
ment  owned  by  rural  governments,  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  smaller  towns  and  villages  duplicating 
this  expensive  equipment,  we  recommend  that  muni¬ 
cipal  legislation  be  amended  to  permit  towns  and 
villages  to  join  the  surrounding  county  or  municipal 
district  by  agreement  in  order  to  provide  a  form  of 
rural-urban  local  government  unit. 

5.  Recommendation 

While  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  municipal 
share  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  hospitals  should 
be  increased  we  do  recommend  that  the  financing  of 
this  program  should  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  Found¬ 
ation  Fund  Program  for  schools.  In  order  to  marry 
financial  responsibility  to  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  the  hospital  districts  should  be  left  to  raise  the 
last  5  per  cent  of  their  outlays  by  requisition  from 
their  ratepayers  or  by  other  means. 

We  believe  that  the  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  would  improve  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  municipalities  and  enable  them  to  service 
and  repay  their  debenture  debt  without  placing  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  property  taxpayer.  The  re¬ 
cently  announced  homeowners’  discount  will  further 
reduce  the  tax  load  of  the  homeowner.  The  reduction 
in  that  portion  of  the  Foundation  Fund  recovered 
from  the  property  taxpayer  will  affect  all  of  those 
owning  assessed  properties.  The  assumption  by  the 
Province  of  a  high  proportion  of  urban  and  rural 
road  construction  costs  would  provide  a  rough  meas¬ 
ure  of  equality  between  these  two  groups  in  the 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  substantial  investments  in 
capital  projects. 
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I.  PREAMBLE— THE  COST-REVENUE 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PROVINCE 

The  transformation  in  the  finances  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  Province  over  the  past  thirty  years 
is  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of  the  transformation 
of  the  economy  of  the  Province  itself.  In  1935  Al¬ 
berta  was  primarily  an  agricultural  economy  and  this 
industry  was  depressed  by  the  simultaneous  incidence 
of  drought  and  low  prices  for  farm  products.  Rain 
returned  to  the  Prairies  in  1939  and  war  stimulated 
the  demand  for  food.  The  oil,  gas  and  petrochemical 
industries,  stemming  from  the  historic  discovery  at 
Leduc  in  1947,  have  attracted  and  generated  a  supply 
of  capital  funds,  the  investment  of  which  has  added 
a  powerful  fillip  to  the  development  of  Alberta’s 
economy. 

The  recovery  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the 
’forties  revived  the  rural  municipalities;  the  high  level 
of  commercial  and  construction  activity  which  was 
fed,  after  1945,  by  the  release  of  the  pent-up  demand 
for  consumers’  durable  goods,  and  for  capital  projects 
on  the  part  of  both  industry  and  government,  actu¬ 
ated  the  renewed  growth  of  the  cities  and  rising  levels 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  by  all  urban  govern¬ 
ments.  The  trend  toward  industrialization,  urbaniz¬ 
ation  and  growth  of  consumer  income  began  and  has 
continued  unabated  for  twenty  years. 

A.  Growth  of  Provincial  Responsibilities 

and  Expenditures 

The  rapidly  rising  expenditures  and  revenues  of 
the  Province  after  1945  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
progressive  accumulation  of  reserves  is  indicated  in 
Table  2.  The  Province  refunded  its  debt  in  1945; 
unpaid  interest  to  bondholders  was  paid  and  default¬ 
ed  bonds  were  redeemed.  The  net  funded  debt  has 
been  reduced  from  136.1  million  dollars  in  1935  to 
15.8  million  in  1965.  The  very  low  rate  of  interest, 
about  3  per  cent,  on  this  remaining  debt  makes  it  un¬ 
economical  to  repay  it  prior  to  maturity.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  reduction  of  the  funded  debt,  the 
Province  has  built  up  reserves  of  559  million  dollars, 
most  of  which  are  loaned  to  local  governments  within 
the  Province.  In  order  to  secure  lower  interest  rates 
on  additional  debentures  marketed  by  Alberta  muni¬ 
cipalities,  school  divisions,  hospital  districts  and 
Crown  corporations  the  Province  has  guaranteed  such 
borrowings.  This  net  guarantee  debt  has  risen  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  two  years  and,  as  shown  in 
Table  2,  exceeded  448  million  dollars  as  of  March 
31,  1965. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  growth  in  expendi¬ 
tures  and  revenues  is  presented  in  Table  3.  The 
increases  in  both  during  this  thirty  year  span  are 
phenomenal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
period  began  at,  or  very  close  to,  the  trough  of  a 
great  depression,  and  ended  high  on  the  slope  of  an 
era  of  full  employment  and  economic  expansion. 

The  items  on  which  large  absolute  increases  in 
expenditure  have  been  made  are  easily  singled  out. 


They  lie,  firstly,  in  the  broad  category  of  direct 
services  to  people,  including  education,  health  and 
welfare  services  and,  secondly,  capital  works  projects 
including  roads.  It  is  worth  noting  that  expenditures 
on  education  embrace  only  about  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  since  they 
omit  that  half  which  is  derived  from  the  real  property 
tax.  Most  of  the  revenues  from  this  source  used  for 
education  pass  through  the  Foundation  Fund  but  are 
not  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Province. 


TABLE  1.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

Gross  Revenue  and  Expenditure  on  Income 
And  Capital  Accounts  at  Five  Year  Intervals 
For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ended  March  31,  1935-1965 


(million  dollars) 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1935  _ 

26.1 

27.1 

1940  _  . 

25.6 

25.2 

1945 

32.8 

29.4 

1950 

101.5 

71.6 

1955 

197.8 

211.3 

1960 

342.9 

301.8 

1965 

506.9 

428.2 

TABLE  2.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

Statement  of  Net  Funded  Debt,  Net1  Guaranteed 
Debenture  Debt,2  And  Accumulated  Reserves  at 
Five  Year  Intervals  for  the  Fiscal  Years  Ended 
March  31,  1935-1965 


(million  dollars) 


Net 

Net 

Funded 

Guaranteed 

Reserves 

Debt 

Debt 

1935  _ 

136.1 

_ 

3.3 

1940  _ 

142.9 

— 

3.6 

1945  _ 

138.8 

— 

28.1 

1950  _ 

121.2 

— 

70.7 

1955  _ 

88.7 

— 

212.2 

1960  _ 

27.3 

167.6 

448.3 

1965  _ 

15.8 

448.4 

558.8 

^ross  Debt, 

Less  Sinking  Fund 

2A.M.F.C.  and  A.G.T.  Debentures 


On  the  revenue  side  of  the  picture  the  unique 
feature  is  the  low  proportion  of  the  total  derived 
from  taxation,  roughly  one-fifth  in  1965.  In  the 
other  provinces  approximately  two-thirds  of  total 
provincial  revenues  are  derived  from  taxation.  This 
relatively  low  level  of  taxation,  combined  with  a 
progressive  reduction  in  the  funded  debt  and  the 
accumulation  of  large  surpluses,  has  been  possible 
because  of  the  large  revenues  derived-  from  the  sale 
of  petroleum  leases  and  from  rents  and  the  royalties 
on  the  output  of  these  products.  These  revenues  are 
included  in  Table  3  under  the  heading  ol  ‘  fees  and 
account  for  over  200  million  dollars  of  this  total. 
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TABLE  3.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


Expenditures  and  Revenues  for  Selected  Years 
Ending  March  31,  1935-1965 


1935 

(million  dollars) 
1945  1955 

1965 

Expenditures 

Debt  Charges 

7.1 

3.8 

5.5 

2.5 

Education 

2.3 

4.1 

24.8 

103.3 

Legislation 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

1.7 

General  Government 

1.5 

2.9 

8.9 

26.5 

Miscellaneous 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

Administration  of  Justice 

0.8 

0.8 

3.2 

10.2 

Agriculture 

Public  Domain,  Research, 

0.4 

0.8 

2.6 

6.1 

Development 

Public  Welfare,  Institutions, 

0.5 

0.9 

5.0 

16.5 

Char.,  Grants 

3.8 

8.9 

42.3 

168.4 

Highways,  Bridges  and  Ferries 

0.8 

1.8 

16.1 

24.3 

Commissions  and  Fines 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

Capital 

9.7 

3.5 

102.0 

68.9 

Post-War  Reconstruction  _ 

— 

1.5 

— 

— 

Total 

27.1 

29.4 

211.3 

428.2 

Revenues 

Subsidies 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.9 

Federal-Prov.  Fiscal  Arrangements _ 

— 

— 

— 

9.6 

Taxes 

5.0 

10.6 

56.1 

100.5 

Licenses 

1.9 

3.5 

9.8 

16.9 

Fees 

1.9 

4.8 

91.1 

225.1 

Fines  and  Penalties 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

2.1 

Profits  from  Trading 

1.5 

5.9 

15.1 

28.8 

Miscellaneous 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Refunds  of  Expenditure — Canada _ 

1.1 

2.6 

4.9 

60.3 

Other _ 

0.9 

1.1 

2.9 

18.2 

Revenue  Producing  Assets 

1.5 

1.2 

6.8 

19.3 

Pension  Acts 

— 

— 

1.2 

7.1 

Capital  Receipts 

10.4 

0.9 

6.6 

15.8 

Total 

26.1 

32.8 

197.8 

506.9 

The  receipt  of  100  million  dollars  from  direct 
taxes  stems  largely  from  two  sources: 

1.  The  tax  collection  arrangement  which  the  Province  has 
with  the  Federal  Government  whereby  the  latter  collects 
taxes  on  the  income  of  corporations  and  individuals 
within  Alberta  and  remits  a  portion  to  the  Province. 
Alberta  utilizes  these  two  fields  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  withdrawn,  viz., 
9  per  cent  of  taxable  corporation  income  and  18  per 
cent  for  1964  and  21  per  cent  for  1965  of  the  personal 
income  tax  collected.  Receipts  from  these  two  sources 
were  51.2  million  dollars  in  1964-65  with  27.8  million 
from  the  latter  tax.  The  Federal  abatement  is  to  be 
increased  to  24  per  cent  in  1966,  which  increase  will 
yield  about  6.6  million  dollars  more  to  the  Province. 

2.  The  tax  on  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  which  yielded  40 
million  dollars  in  1964-65.  The  rates  at  12  cents  per 
gallon  on  gasoline  and  14  cents  on  diesel  fuel  are  the 
lowest  in  Canada. 

In  addition  to  income  tax  collected  on  behalf  of 
the  Province  the  Federal  Government  refunds  to  the 
Province  75  per  cent  of  the  Federal  Estate  Tax  which 
is  applicable.  Revenue  from  this  source  amounted  to 
4.8  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1964-65. 


The  Federal  Government  remits  an  additional 
amount  in  respect  of  public  utilities  corporations,  so 
that,  together  with  the  amount  received  under  The 
Alberta  Income  Tax  Act,  the  Province  now  receives 
and  retains  50  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  paid  by 
public  utilities  corporations.  This  share  amounted  to 
3.3  million  dollars  in  1964-65.  In  the  event  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  remit  to  the  Province  such 
amount  that  the  Province  will  receive  in  total  approxi¬ 
mately  95  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  paid  by  public 
utilities  corporations,  the  Province  will  pass  this  full 
amount  over  to  such  corporations  for  the  benefit  of 
their  customers. 

The  Province  also  levies  a  direct  tax  on  insur¬ 
ance  corporations,  a  levy  of  2  per  cent  on  premium 
income,  which  yielded  2.7  million  dollars  in  1964-65. 
Taxes  on  pari-mutuels  and  on  freehold  minerals  pro¬ 
duced  1  and  2  million  dollars  respectivley  for  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

The  participation  of  the  Province  in  the  field  of 
direct  property  taxation  is  limited  to  two  taxes.  The 
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first  is  the  4  mill  hospitalization  tax,  the  rate  of  which 
it  establishes  and  the  proceeds  from  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget  and  earmarked  for  hospital 
support.  The  second  is  the  26  mill  School  Foundation 
Program  levy.  The  receipts  from  this  tax  go  directly 
into  the  School  Foundation  Program  Fund  and  are 
not  included  in  the  budget  although  the  Province 
again  establishes  the  mill  rate. 

Although  the  Province  collects  the  property  tax 
levy  for  improvement  districts  and  the  two  Special 
Municipal  Areas,  these  are  held  in  trust  for  these 
areas  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
used  to  defray  the  cost  of  services  provided. 

Although  revenues  are  derived  from  some  30 
types  of  licenses,  all  but  1.5  million  of  the  16.9 
million  dollars  derived  from  this  source  are  from 
vehicle  licenses.  Most  of  the  others  are  imposed  pri¬ 
marily  for  purposes  of  regulation  rather  than  raising 
revenue.  The  license  fees  on  cars  and  medium  trucks 
in  Alberta  are  among  the  lowest  in  Canada. 

The  profits  from  trading  activities  of  some  29 
million  are  almost  entirely  derived  from  profits  on  the 
operation  of  liquor  stores.  An  element  of  taxation  is, 
of  course,  involved  in  the  make-up  of  these  receipts. 

The  refunds  of  expenditure  largely  represent 
federal  contributions  toward  outlays  on  such  shared 
cost  programs  as  health,  including  hospitalization, 
welfare,  including  pensions,  vocational  training,  un¬ 
employment  assistance  programs,  winter  works  assist¬ 
ance  and  ARDA. 

Other  refunds  of  expenditure  include  the  4  mill 
hospitalization  levy  on  real  property  assessment 
which  amounts  to  10  million  dollars,  or  more  than 
half  the  total,  and  numerous  other  items  including 
tax  receipts  from  improvement  districts  and  the 
Special  Areas. 

The  19.3  million  receipts  from  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  assets  are  largely  interest  on  the  accumulated 
reserves.  Capital  receipts  represent  the  repayment  of 
loans  to  municipalities  and  Crown  corporations. 


B.  Accumulated  Reserves 

In  Table  2  we  have  tabulated  the  growth  of  the 
reserves  of  the  Province  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
to  an  amount  in  excess  of  558  million  dollars.  At  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year,  1965,  these  reserves  had 
increased  to  about  600  million  dollars,  reflecting  the 
extraordinary  receipts  of  some  245  million  dollars 
from  the  petroleum  and  gas  industry  during  the  past 
year. 

These  reserves  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  The  first  is  cash  of  some  177  million  as 
of  March  31,  1965;  the  second  is  the  Special  Invest¬ 
ment  Fund  of  194  million;  and  the  third,  investments 
in  debentures  and  advances  of  about  186  million 
dollars,  which  have  been  used  to  finance  capital  proj¬ 
ects  within  the  Province.  A  breakdown  of  these 
reserves  is  given  in  Table  4. 

The  present  shortage  of  loanable  funds  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  demand  for  them  has  resulted  in  high 
interest  rates.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  has  been  able 
to  invest  the  cash  reserves,  on  a  short  term  basis,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  5  per  cent.  Nonetheless, 
the  continuing  rise  in  the  general  price  level  of  from 
2  to  3  per  cent  per  year  reduces  the  effective  rate  of 
interest  by  that  amount,  as  well  as  the  real  value  of 
the  capital  fund  itself.  The  Province  requires  liquid 
working  capital  to  meet  its  various  commitments 
throughout  the  year  and  it  would  appear  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  some  50  to  60  million  dollars  should 
meet  that  requirement. 

The  cash  reserves  of  the  Province  are  larger 
than  necessary  to  provide  working  capital  to  meet  the 
seasonal  variation  in  government  commitments.  This 
rather  large  fund  of  cash  has  been  accumulated 
quickly;  it  did,  in  fact,  triple  during  the  past  three 
calendar  years  as  a  result  of  an  unforeseen  and  un¬ 
foreseeable  expansion  in  receipts  from  natural  re¬ 
sources.  However,  at  the  end  of  1965  the  cash  fund 
had  been  reduced  to  about  150  million  as  the  Gov- 


TABLE  4.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 
Analysis  of  Reserves  for  Selected  Fiscal  Years 


Cash  _ 

Special  Investment  Fund - 

Government  of  Canada — shared 

cost  program _ 

Advances 

Municipal  Loans  Revolving  Fund 
Rural  Electrification  Revolving  Fund  — 

Self-Liquidating  Projects  Act - 

Farm  Purchase  Revolving  Fund - 

Students’  Loan  Fund - 

Rural  Telephones  Revolving  Fund  — 

New  Towns  Act - 

Alberta  Government  Telephones  — 
Various  Loans  and  Advances  _ 

Total _ 


1960 

(million  dollars) 
1963 

1965 

32.2 

67.9 

177.3 

201.4 

175.6 

193.8 

1.1 

3.1 

0.7 

109.0 

90.5 

78.3 

19.6 

19.7 

19.3 

13.6 

10.4 

8.2 

2.0 

9.2 

12.3 

0.5 

1.5 

2.8 

0.2 

1.4 

3.5 

0.3 

1.1 

0.4 

62.1 

55.4 

50.5 

6.2 

9.6 

11.7 

448.3 

445.7 

558.8 
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ernment  purchased  additional  debentures  from  the 
Alberta  Municipal  Financing  Corporation. 

Given  the  extremely  high  level  of  employment 
of  both  manpower  and  materials  now  prevailing  in 
the  construction  industry,  given  the  unchallenged 
need  for  large  new  capital  projects,  and  given  the 
availability  of  these  cash  reserves,  there  is  a  real 
temptation  to  government  to  try  to  do  too  much  too 
fast.  Such  an  attempt  could  prove,  in  large  measure, 
self-defeating,  serving  only  to  bid  up  prices  by 
attracting  factors  of  production  from  other  employ¬ 
ment  and  failing  to  add  commensurately  to  the  total 
output  of  the  economy.  In  Canada  as  a  whole  the 
aggregate  spending  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  is  now  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.1  Lacking  inter-governmental  machinery 
for  the  co-ordination  of  spending  programs,  fiscal 
policy  as  an  instrument  of  economic  control  and  tra¬ 
ditionally  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  may  prove  ineffective.  In  the  light  of  growing 
evidence  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
inflation  the  provincial  governments  may  do  well  to 
attach  greater  importance  to  this  factor  in  shaping 
their  spending  programs.  For  these  reasons,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Alberta’s  cash  surplus  appears  all 
too  inadequate  in  the  light  of  projected  future  deficits, 
we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  this  cushion  and  should 
not  be  overanxious  to  convert  it  rapidly  into  physical 
social  capital. 

Urban  governments  are  undertaking  extensive 
capital  projects  to  be  financed  by  borrowing.  Much 
of  this  financing  will  be  done  through  the  Alberta 
Municipal  Financing  Corporation.  In  view  of  the 
“tight”  market  for  loanable  funds  and  high  interest 
rates  the  Province  may  consider  it  desirable  to  pick 
up  the  debentures  of  the  Alberta  Municipal  Financing 
Corporation  rather  than  placing  them  on  the  open 
market.  It  has  already  done  this  to  some  extent,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  reducing  the  cash  reserves  to 
some  150  million  dollars  by  December  31,  1965;  it 
may  well  find  it  expedient  to  buy  more  of  these  de¬ 
bentures.  These  transactions  will  not,  of  course, 
reduce  the  size  of  the  reserves;  they  will  make  them 
less  liquid. 

The  Province  will  receive  some  3  million  dollars 
monthly  from  the  Federal  Government  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  contributions  from  employees  and  employers 
in  Alberta  to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  These  funds, 
which  are  not  part  of  the  provincial  surplus  will  be 
available  for  purchase  of  A.M.F.C.  debentures.  How¬ 
ever  they  will  not  be  adequate  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
requirements  of  our  municipalities.  Estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  new  loans  from  the  Alberta  Municipal 
Financing  Corporation  in  1966  are  about  120  million 
dollars  and  the  statutory  limit  on  A.M.F.C.  borrow¬ 
ings  has  been  raised  from  425  to  525  million  dollars. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  third  section  of  the 
reserves,  loans  and  advances,  we  find  that  this  asset 
of  186  million  is  being  used  to  finance  municipal 
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capital  projects,  rural  electrification,  long-term  farm 
credit,  rural  telephones,  students’  loans  and  Alberta 
Government  Telephones.  This  internal  financing  ar¬ 
rangement  appears  to  us  to  constitute  a  wise  and 
productive  use  of  a  part  of  the  Province’s  reserve 
funds.  It  has  served  to  make  capital  funds  available 
for  the  provision  of  local  services  at  a  lower  interest 
rate  and  lower  placement  charge  than  would  have 
been  possible  had  it  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
open  market. 

The  second  section  of  the  Provincial  Reserves  is 
the  Special  Investment  Fund,  which,  as  of  December 
31,  1965,  amounted  to  242  million  dollars.  The 
composition  of  this  fund  is  given  in  Table  5.  Some 
163  million  dollars  of  this  fund  is  invested  either 
directly  in  the  debentures  of  Alberta  municipalities, 
schools  or  hospital  districts  and  Alberta  Government 
Telephones  or,  indirectly,  in  these  debentures  through 
the  Alberta  Municipal  Financing  Corporation.  The 
remaining  78.6  million  is  invested  in  Government  of 
Canada  bonds  with  minor  holdings  of  Canadian 
National  Railway  and  other  provincial  bonds. 

Some  of  the  Government  of  Canada  bonds  carry 
a  relatively  low  rate  of  interest;  they  vary  from  2Va 
per  cent  to  5  Vi  per  cent.  The  market  value  of  these 
bonds,  with  higher  market  rates  of  interest  now  pre¬ 
vailing,  are  below  par — e.g.  33  million  dollars  of  this 
portfolio,  maturing  in  1983  and  bearing  4 Vi  per  cent 
interest,  are  presently  marketable  at  about  86  dollars 
on  the  hundred.  They  are,  of  course,  liquid,  but  only 
at  a  price;  if  the  alternative  is  new  borrowing,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  selling  them  or 
going  on  the  market  with  a  new  debenture  issue.  We 
are  not  suggesting  that  they  should  be  marketed;  the 
presence  of  substantial  cash  reserves  renders  this  un¬ 
necessary,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  demon¬ 
strates,  if  any  such  demonstration  is  needed,  the  value 
of  these  cash  reserves  as  a  cushion  in  a  period  of  high 
and  rising  rates  of  interest. 

We  are  constrained  to  observe  that  there 
appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  reserves 
which  the  Province  holds.  These  reserves  are  not 
held  as  bundles  of  paper  money  reposing  in  a  vault. 
As  of  December  31,  1965,  only  150  million  of  a  total 
reserve  of  600  million  was  held  as  cash,  or  rather,  as 
short  term  bank  deposits,  and  yielding  a  return  of 
over  5  per  cent.  Some  78  million  dollars  were 
invested  in  federal  bonds  and  those  of  provinces  other 
than  Alberta,  and  the  remainder,  or  some  372  million 
dollars,  in  loans  and  advances  to  Alberta  munici¬ 
palities,  school  divisions,  the  Farm  Purchase  Fund, 
rural  telephones  and  Alberta  Government  Tele¬ 
phones.  Tbe  existence  of  a  provincial  surplus  has 
facilitated  the  financing  of  these  projects  and,  often, 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  were  available  on  the 
open  market. 

In  Table  2  we  have  shown  the  net  guaranteed 
debt  of  the  Province  incurred  to  secure  funds  for  the 
operation  of  a  Crown  corporation,  the  Alberta  Gov¬ 
ernment  Telephones,  and  for  the  Alberta  Municipal 
Financing  Corporation.  As  we  have  indicated  the 
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TABLE  5.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 
Security  Portfolio,  Special  Investment  Fund 
as  at  December  31,  1965 

Government  of  Canada _ ; _  $  *75, 350  OOtfoO 

Canadian  National  Railway  Company _  1  500  000  00 

Province  of  Alberta _  _  587  700  00 

Alberta  Government  Telephones _  8  71 1  200  00 

Alberta  Municipal  Financing  Corporation _  91930  500  00 

Alberta  School  Debentures _ ” _ I”  45;523’472J4 

Alberta  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages _  14  224  585  60 

Alberta  Municipal  and  Hospital  Districts _  2*521  ’862^29 

Other  Provinces — 

Saskatchewan  514%  July  15,  1982  $500,000 

Saskatchewan  414%  Oct.  1,  1969  10,000 

Ontario  5%  Dec.  1,  1968  865,000 

Ontario-Hydro  234  %  April  1,  1967  50,000 

Ontario-Hydro  234  %  Oct.  1,  1968  70,000 

Ontario-Hydro  414  %  Nov.  1,  1967  10,000 

Quebec  4%  April  15,  1966  139,000 

New  Brunswick  314%  April  1,  1967  125,000 

Newfoundland  334%  June  1,  1976  10,000  1,779,000.00 

$242,128,320.63 


Province  also  holds  directly  in  its  reserve  fund  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  debentures  of  Alberta 
municipalities,  schools  and  hospital  districts.  A 
breakdown  of  the  debentures  held  directly  and  by 
A.M.F.C.  is  given  in  Table  6. 

C.  Growth  of  the  Public  Service  and 

Personnel  Administration 

We  note  in  Table  7  that  the  cost  of  general  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Province  has  expanded  from  1.5 
million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  to  26.5 
million  for  that  of  1964-65.  During  this  period  the 


salaried  staff  has  increased  from  3.8  to  9.5  per 
thousand  of  population.  By  themselves  these  data  are 
not  significant  except  to  indicate  that  the  number  of 
departmental  civil  servants  has  increased  rather 
rapidly  over  the  past  thirty  years,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  to  the  population  of  the  Province. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Tax  Found¬ 
ation,  including  all  employees  of  the  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  even  the  Universities,  shows  the  number 
of  provincial  government  employees  in  Alberta  per 
thousand  of  population  second  highest  among  the 
eight  provinces  reporting  these  data  and  well  above 


TABLE  6.  MUNICIPAL,  SCHOOL  AND  HOSPITAL  DEBENTURES 
Held  By  The  Province  And  The  Alberta  Municipal  Financing  Corporation 

December  31,  1965 


City  of  Edmonton _ 

Edmonton  S.D. _ 

Edmonton  R.C.S.D. _ 

City  of  Calgary _ 

Calgary  S.D. _ 

Calgary  R.C.S.D. _ 

Other  Cities _ 

Towns _ 

Villages _ 

Hospital  Districts _ 

Municipal  Districts,  Improvement 

Districts  and  Special  Areas _ 

Counties  (Municipal  Purposes)  _ 
Schools  (excluding  Edmonton 
and  Calgary) _ 


Alberta  Municipal  Financing 


Province  of  Alberta 

Corporation 

1963 

1964 

(million 

1965 

dollars) 

1963 

1964 

1965 

42.0 

40.5 

37.7 

87.7 

101.6 

113.4 

12.0 

11.2 

10.5 

12.0 

13.3 

14.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

7.3 

8.2 

9.8 

33.1 

33.2 

30.6 

54.6 

55.4 

65.5 

7.9 

7.4 

6.7 

17.4 

20.9 

26.0 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

3.3 

3.2 

5.2 

9.9 

9.0 

8.2 

17.9 

19.6 

21.4 

18.5 

13.4 

12.8 

19.6 

15.3 

17.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4.0 

5.6 

6.7 

6.6 

3.1 

5.2 

4.9 

9.2 

9.9 

18.8 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.9 

.9 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

27.9 

26.0 

24.1 

39,7 

47.9 

59.3 

164.2 

154.9 

144.0 

275.8 

303.5 

359.7 
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TABLE  7.  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 
Expenditure  on  General  Government, 

Numbers  of  Salaried  Staff  and  Population 
for  Selected  Fiscal  Years  Ending  March  31,  1935-1965 

Expenditure  on  Staff  per 

General  Government  Number  of  Thousand 


Year  (million  dollars)  Salaried  Staff  Population  Population 

1935  _  1.5  2,907  765,000  3.8 

1945  _  2.9  3,900  808,000  4.8 

1955  _  8.9  6,792  1,091,000  6.2 

1965  _  26.5  13,851  1,451,000  9.5 


Excludes  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  Alberta  Government  Telephones  and  the 
University  of  Alberta. 


the  average.  Again  these  data  do  not  provide  a 
reliable  measure  of  relative  efficiency  but  they  do 
suggest  that  personnel  administration  in  this  Province 
merits  a  detailed  examination.  This  Committee  has 
only  been  able  to  make  what  might  be  termed  a 
“reconnaissance  survey”  of  personnel  administration 
and  our  conclusions  are,  therefore,  necessarily  of  a 
rather  general  nature. 

The  complexity  and  problems  of  personnel 
administration  have  multiplied  with  the  growth  of 
the  public  service.  Some  750  job  classifications  are 
used  to  sort  out  the  13,000  salaried  government 
employees.  Keeping  these  job  classifications  and  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  policies  up  to  date  is  a  formid¬ 
able  task;  most  of  the  departments  maintain  their 
own  personnel  officers  but  the  overall  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Public  Service  Commissioner  who  has 
a  staff  of  about  18  senior  people.  The  chief  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  office  are  the  following: 

1.  Establishment  of  positions,  classification  and  pay. 

2.  Recruitment,  examination  and  appointment  of  employees. 

3.  Control  by  regulation  of  administration  and  transactions. 

4.  Training. 

5.  Organization  and  methods. 

The  present  pay  plan,  covering  two  years,  was 
instituted  early  in  1965,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  with  the  Civil  Service  Association. 
It  has  proved  possible  to  recruit  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  numbers  of  staff  required  although  some  positions 
for  professional  and  skilled  people  remain  unfilled  in 
most  departments.  Teachers,  engineers,  architects, 
community  planners,  skilled  tradesmen,  draughtsmen, 
lawyers,  social  workers,  home  economists  and  dieti¬ 
tians  are  all  in  short  supply.  Higher  salary  schedules 
alone  will  not  remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  short  run 
since  adequate  numbers  of  people  possessing  the 
requisite  skills  simply  are  not  available. 

During  the  past  decade  the  rapid  advance  of 
technology  has  increased  the  complexity  of  adminis¬ 
tering  large  groups  of  personnel  in  both  industry  and 
government  but  has  also  offered  new  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  adaptable  to  the  solution  of  these  complex 
problems.  The  problem  is  basically  one  of  evolving 
structures  of  organization  and  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  of  greater  productivity.  The 
Province  employed  a  personnel  consultant  in  1958 


and,  in  1960,  set  up  a  position  classification  plan  and 
a  training  division  and  expanded  its  recruitment  and 
selection  program. 

An  Organization  and  Methods  Branch  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Public  Service  Commissioner’s  Office 
in  1963  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  studies 
and  organization  analysis  services  for  the  various 
departments.  This  branch  is  presently  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  stage  and  employs  only  one  Organization  and 
Methods  analyst.  The  development  of  this  approach 
toward  the  achievement  of  greater  productivity  in 
administration  has  been  rather  slow. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Committee’s  work,  a 
set  of  questions  was  developed  as  an  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  criteria  for  measuring  operational  efficiency. 
Unfortunately  the  Committee  had  neither  the  time 
nor  experience  to  measure  each  department  against 
the  criteria  and  as  a  result  we  requested  the  Organiz¬ 
ation  and  Methods  Branch  to  make  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  operational  efficiency  through  the  use  of 
these  criteria.  The  answers  received  from  the  Branch 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  operation  of  government  departments. 
We  have  also  been  informed  that  many  departments 
have  requested  the  service  of  the  Organization  and 
Methods  Branch  but  are  unable  to  receive  any  assist¬ 
ance  because  of  the  limited  personnel  available. 

The  Organization  and  Methods  Unit  requires 
a  nucleus  of,  perhaps,  four  to  six  specialists  who 
could  be  made  available  to  departments  to  carry  out 
organizational  and  work  studies,  advise  on  office 
mechanization  and  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
improved  systems.  The  most  feasible  way  to  develop 
such  a  group  of  specialists  appears  to  be  to  bring  in 
a  consultant  to  undertake  the  development  of  the 
Organization  and  Methods  Unit  using  people  from 
the  permanent  staff  to  assist  him.  This  approach 
would  facilitate  acceptance  of  this  program  and 
the  development  of  a  competent  unit  within  the 
department  which  would  assure  continuity  at  such 
time  as  the  consultant  leaves.  The  Public  Service 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Keith  Robertson,  indicated  to 
the  Committee  that  in  his  opinion,  if  a  consultant 
were  engaged,  some  four  to  six  people  could  be 
accommodated  in  a  training  program  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  advisory  service  made  available  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  within  a  year. 
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D.  Data  Processing 

The  introduction  of  electronic  computers  has 
permitted  very  considerable  savings  in  clerical  help 
and  time  in  processing  the  mountains  of  paper  which 
seem  indispensable  to  the  administration  of  large 
organizations.  The  Data  Processing  Branch  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor’s  Office  is  currently  using,  at  near 
capacity,  a  computer  installation  to  process  payrolls 
and  to  issue  cheques  to  government  employees,  to 
make  payments  under  the  Alberta  Medical  Plan  and 
to  welfare  recipients,  to  process  Alberta  Government 
Telephone  long  distance  calls,  drivers’  licenses  and 
automobile  registrations,  students’  records  and  lease 
and  taxation  accounts.  It  is  also  used  for  less  routine 
tasks  such  as  programs  for  bridge  designs,  analyses 
of  traffic  accidents  and  stream  flows,  analyses  of  farm 
business  data  and  many  others. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  computer  offers  a 
powerful  tool  for  the  processing,  storing  and  retrieval 
of  records  and  statistical  data  essential  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  modern  government.  The  present  instal¬ 
lation  must  soon  be  supplemented  or  expanded  and, 
since  these  installations  cost  several  millions  of  dollars 
if  purchased  outright,  close  study  should  be  given  to 
the  feasibility  and  future  use  of  any  expanded  set-up. 

A  centralized  computer  installation  equipped 
with  “direct  access”  storage  devices  may  also  be  used 
to  process  records  for  local  governments  and  even  for 
such  purposes  as  the  extension  of  land  titles  search 
services  to  smaller  centres. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  a  technical 
committee,  drawn  from  the  Civil  Service  and  outside 
sources  and  chaired  by  the  Provincial  Auditor,  should 
be  established  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  needs  for  expanded  computer  facilities 
and  how  these  needs  may  best  be  met.  We  would 
urge  that  such  committee  be  prepared  to  seek  techni¬ 
cal  advice  from  outside  the  Civil  Service  where  such 
help  is  required. 

II.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

We  have  examined  the  division  of  administra¬ 
tive  responsibilities  and  sources  of  revenue  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  the  Province  and  the 
municipal  and  local  governments.  We  have  come  to 
the  general  conclusion  that  the  present  division  of 
administrative  responsibilities  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  urban  municipalities 
are  carrying  greater  responsibilities  for  the  provision 
of  municipal  services  than  they  have  the  means  to 
meet  without  adding  excessively  to  their  present 
accumulation  of  debenture  debt. 

The  position  of  the  school  districts  and  divisions 
differs,  in  that  the  Province,  through  the  Foundation 
Fund,  has  assumed  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  including 
servicing  and  retirement  of  debenture  debt.  Similarly 
the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments  combined 
have,  so  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  taken  over  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  debenture  debt  of  the  hospital 
districts  by  including  debt  servicing  and  retirement 


in  the  total  costs  of  operation  of  which  they  pay  this 
share. 

Nonetheless,  since  the  property  tax  is  the  only 
primary  source  of  revenue  available  to  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  they  have  been  forced  to  place  too  great  a 
degree  of  reliance  upon  funds  from  this  source.  We 
have  accordingly  recommended  the  assumption  by  the 
Province  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Foundation 
Program  and  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  give  consideration  to  relieving  the  urban  muni¬ 
cipalities  of  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring 
rights-of-way  for  intra  urban  freeways  and  express¬ 
ways. 

Along  parallel  lines  we  have  recommended  that 
the  Province  assume  responsibility  for  the  major  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  grid  network  of  secondary 
roads  in  the  counties  and  rural  municipalities  with  the 
towns  and  villages  traversed  by  these  roads  receiving 
a  comparable  degree  of  assistance. 

In  our  opinion,  the  implementation  of  these 
recommendations,  along  with  the  increased  municipal 
assistance  grants  which  have  been  announced,  will 
do  much  to  right  the  imbalance  between  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  local  governments  and  revenues  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  assumption  of  a 
greater  share  of  these  costs  by  the  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  reduce  the  load  which  the  property 
taxpayer  would  otherwise  be  called  upon  to  shoulder. 
The  homeowner  will  have  his  property  tax  bill  further 
reduced  by  the  implementation  of  the  50  dollar 
homeowner’s  tax  discount. 

A  comparison  of  the  tax  structure  of  Alberta 
and  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  together  with  a 
comparison  of  the  services  provided,  cannot  fail  to 
convince  one  that  Albertans  are  receiving  exception¬ 
ally  good  value  for  their  tax  dollar. 

A.  The  Revenue-Expenditure  Position 

of  the  Province 

After  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  budget  sur¬ 
pluses,  Albertans  have,  we  fear,  become  complacent 
regarding  provincial  finances.  The  greatly  expanded 
outlays  for  education,  health  and  welfare  services, 
together  with  the  heavy  capital  expenditures  required 
for  capital  projects  and  increased  assistance  to  muni¬ 
cipalities,  cannot  be  met  indefinitely  out  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  revenues  available  to  the  Province. 

The  cash  portion  of  the  reserves  together  with 
that  part  which  is  invested  in  Government  of  Canada 
bonds  will  provide  a  cushion  during  the  period  of 
transition.  We  can  see  little  gain  in  liquidating  the 
three-fifths  of  the  reserves  which  are  invested  in  the 
debentures  of  local  governments  or  Crown  corpora¬ 
tions  since  these  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  deben¬ 
tures  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  sold  on  the 
open  market.  The  relevant  question  is  not  whether 
we  will  have  to  look  for  additional  sources  of  tax 
revenue  but  how  soon  we  should  be  looking  and  to 
what  kinds  of  taxes. 

The  Committee  has  no  great  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  forecast  the  probable  expenditures  and 
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revenues  of  the  Provincial  Government,  even  as  far 
ahead  as  1971-72.  Estimates  of  expenditure,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be 
no  major  unforeseen  changes  in  policy,  add  up  to  an 
aggregate  outlay  in  1971-72  of  875  million  dollars. 
Prospective  revenues,  assuming  the  introduction  of 
no  new  taxes,  would  aggregate  790  million  for  the 
same  fiscal  year  —  leaving  a  prospective  deficit  of 
85  million. 

We  believe  both  of  these  projections  to  be  on 
the  low  side;  expenditures,  including  the  increased 
provincial  outlays  which  we  have  recommended, 
seem  more  likely  to  approximate  one  billion  dollars, 
with  revenues  in  excess  of  900  million.  The  estimated 
deficit  of  85  million  may,  therefore,  not  prove  too  far 
out.  The  deficit  which  has  been  budgeted  for  in 
1966-67  is  69  million  dollars  and  this  shortfall  is 
based  upon  an  estimate  of  revenues  which  include 
receipts  of  240  million  from  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  which  is  very  close  to  that  received  in  1965-66 
and  should  not,  therefore,  prove  to  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  underestimated.  On  the  assumption  then, 
that  the  deficit  for  1966-67  will  be  69  million  dollars, 
and  that  of  1971-72  some  85  million,  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  deficit  for  the  period  would  be 
4  million  and  the  aggregate  deficit  for  the  five  year 
period  some  385  million,  or  some  77  million  dollars 
per  year. 

An  accumulated  deficit  of  this  size  could  not  be 
met  from  the  liquid  and  near  liquid  portion  of  the 
reserves,  particularly  if,  as  seems  likely,  a  part  of 
these  liquid  reserves  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  deben¬ 
tures  of  the  Alberta  Municipal  Financing  Corporation 
during  the  present  period  of  high  interest  rates. 
Unless  our  projection  of  future  deficits  is  entirely  too 
pessimistic,  additional  taxes  should  be  introduced 
during  this  period  to  reduce  the  size  of  these  prospec¬ 
tive  deficits.  The  alternative,  of  course,  is  a  curtail¬ 
ment  in  government  spending;  our  survey  of  the  level, 
need  and  demand  for  present  spending  programs  does 
not  lend  much  hope  to  the  possibility  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  government  outlays. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  future 
deficits  should  not  be  long  financed  from  accumula¬ 
ted  reserves  without  an  accompanying  increase  in 
taxes.  The  depletion  of  present  reserves  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  tax  increases  would,  in  our 
opinion,  have  two  distinct  disadvantages. 

1.  It  would  necessitate  a  rather  abrupt  upward  revision  of 
taxation  and  borrowing  or  a  sharp  reduction  in  expendi¬ 
tures. 

2.  A  gradual  increase  in  taxation  might  induce  a  larger 
measure  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  citizens  in  demanding 
ever  higher  levels  of  service  and  hence,  government 
expenditures. 

B.  Revision  of  the  Tax  Structure 

Fortunately  the  Province  possesses  a  consider¬ 
able  reserve  of  as  yet  unused  tax  capacity  if  the  tax 
structures  of  other  provinces  may  be  used  as  a  guide. 
Before  resorting  to  the  adoption  of  new  taxes  we 


think  that  the  rates  on  existing  taxes  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  level  comparable  to  that  of  the  other 
provinces. 

One  of  these  below  average  rates  of  taxation  is 
that  applied  to  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  Over  the  next 
five  years  this  tax  may  be  expected  to  yield  some  4.25 
million  dollars  for  every  cent  increase  in  tax.  It  is 
presently  12  and  14  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  respectively,  the  lowest  rate  in  Canada. 
An  increase  of  3  cents  per  gallon  in  the  tax  rate 
would  yield  an  additional  12.75  million  dollars 
annually. 

Alberta,  along  with  Saskatchewan,  has  the 
lowest  license  fees  on  passenger  cars  and  the  lowest 
schedule  on  trucks.  A  one-third  increase  would  not 
put  these  taxes  out  of  line  and  would  yield  an  addi¬ 
tional  initial  5.3  million  dollars  per  year.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  increase  would  raise  the  license  on 
standard  cars  to  20  dollars. 

Aberta  expects,  this  coming  fiscal  year  of 
1966-67,  to  derive  84.7  million  dollars  from  the 
Income  and  Corporation  taxes  collected  on  her  behalf 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  terms  of  the 
existing  federal-provincial  agreement  which  expires 
in  1967.  This  is  12.4  million  more  than  the  receipts 
in  1965-66  and  results  from  an  increase  of  from  21 
to  24  per  cent  in  the  share  received  by  the  Province, 
together  with  higher  personal  incomes.  The  Province 
receives  the  yield  from  9  percentage  points  of  the 
taxable  income  of  corporations,  the  total  of  which 
tax  is  21  per  cent  on  net  corporate  incomes  of  up  to 
$35,000  and  50  per  cent  thereafter.  Corporation 
taxes  of  50  per  cent  are  high;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
four  provinces1  levy  higher  rates  we  would  not 
recommend  an  increase  in  this  tax  in  Alberta  on  the 
grounds  of  both  equity  and  a  possible  adverse  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  capital  investment. 

Two  provinces,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
are  levying  a  6  per  cent  additional  personal  income 
tax.  The  adoption  of  a  similarly  higher  rate  in  this 
province  would  yield  some  12  million  dollars 
annually. 

The  aggregate  of  these  three  additional  sources 
of  tax  revenue,  at  the  rates  suggested  here,  would 
bring  in  additional  average  revenue  of  some  30  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  per  pear,  leaving  a  probable  average  an¬ 
nual  deficit  of  some  45  million,  or  225  million  for  the 
five  year  period.  A  deficit  of  this  magnitude  could  be 
financed  over  this  period  by  using  the  cash  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  bonds  held  in  the  reserve  funds. 
It  would,  however,  necessitate  selling  debentures 
issued  by  local  government  on  the  open  market  to  a 
greater  extent  than  would  be  necessary  were  a  part  of 
the  Province’s  cash  reserves  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  only  other  choice  open  to  the  Province 
would  appear  to  be  the  levying  of  a  retail  sales  tax. 


’Ontario  and  Quebec  52%,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
51%  on  net  corporate  incomes  in  excess  of  $35,000. 
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This  is  not  a  palatable  alternative  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  tax  is  a  nuisance  both  to  the  consumer  and 
to  the  retail  business  firm  charged  with  collection. 
Moreover,  the  sales  tax  tends  to  be  regressive  in  that 
the  lower  income  groups  spend  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  income  on  consumers’  goods.  On  the  other 
hand  with  income  taxes  being  assessed  on  a  sharply 
progressive  schedule  and  with  the  provision  of  many 
social  services,  the  chief  benefits  of  which  accrue  to 
those  with  lower  incomes,  this  regressive  effect  tends 
to  be  offset  in  the  incidence  of  the  overall  tax  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  chief  advantage  of  a  sales  tax  is  that  it  is 
highly  productive  and  readily  adjustable.  Since  retail 
sales  are  running  at  a  level  of  close  to  1.8  billion 
dollars  annually,  each  percentage  point  of  sales  tax, 
after  allowing  for  necessary  exemptions,  would  yield 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  15  million  dollars.  A  general 
sales  tax  of  3  per  cent  would,  therefore,  yield  some 
45  million  dollars  annually. 

None  of  these  additional  taxes  which  we  have 
suggested  can  be  implemented  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
1967-68.  We  recommend  that,  at  that  time  and  in 
the  light  of  the  performance  of  Alberta’s  economy 
during  the  coming  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
actually  incurred  by  the  Province,  consideration  be 
given  to  bringing  the  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  tax  and 
the  schedule  of  motor  vehicle  licenses  up  to  a  level 
approximating  the  average  for  the  other  provinces 
and  to  increasing  the  rate  on  personal  income  tax 
when  a  new  fiscal  agreement  is  negotiated  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Should  our  projection  of  the  magnitude  of 
future  provincial  deficits  prove  reasonably  close  we 
recommend  that  these  deficits  be  financed  over  the 
short  term  from  the  liquid  and  near  liquid  portion  of 
the  provincial  reserves.  It  is  not,  of  course,  desirable 
to  budget  on  a  deficit  basis  indefinitely  and  we  think 
it  likely  that  a  sales  tax  will,  at  some  future  date,  be 
required  to  raise  a  part  of  the  funds  required  to 
sustain  the  high  level  of  expenditures  which  our 
citizens  apparently  expect  government  to  make  on 
their  behalf. 

In  that  section  of  our  report  dealing  with  agri¬ 
culture  we  stressed  the  disruptive  effect  which  the 
Federal  Estate  Tax  is  having  upon  the  transmission 
of  the  family  farm  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
and,  with  rising  prices,  the  hardship  which  it  imposes 
upon  the  surviving  dependents  of  those  owning 
guaranteed  pensions.  The  Province  receives  some 
5  million  dollars  per  year  as  its  share  of  this  tax. 
We  wish  to  repeat  here  our  earlier  recommendation 
that  Alberta  should  withdraw,  in  part  at  least,  from 
its  participation  in  this  source  of  revenue  in  order 
to  alleviate  this  problem. 

C.  Accounting  Procedures 

Early  in  its  study  of  the  expenditures  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  die  Provincial  Government  the  Committee 
was  confused  by  the  existence  of  “two  sets  of  books”. 
Since  this  practice  confused  us  we  are  vain  enough 


to  believe  that  it  might  confuse  other  laymen  who 
may  endeavour  to  sort  out  the  financial  position  of 
their  government.  Too  few  of  our  citizens  concern 
themselves  with  the  Public  Accounts  and  no  un¬ 
necessary  road  blocks  should  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
those  who  do. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  in  his  annual  Budget 
speech  cites  the  proposed  outlays  for  each  department 
on  a  net  basis,  net  that  is,  of  estimated  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  other  sources,  usually  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  accompanying  statement  of  Estimates 
which  is  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
follows  the  same  practice.  The  Public  Accounts,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  published  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  cites  actual  and  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  on  a  gross  basis  and  places  reimbursements 
where  they  should  be — in  revenue  account. 

The  estimated  expenditures  on  income  account 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964-65,  as  shown  in  the  Budget  Speech  and 
the  Estimates,  were  26,787,475  dollars.  The  estima¬ 
ted  expenditures  as  shown  in  the  Public  Accounts  for 
the  same  year  were  41,809,875  dollars.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  15,022,400  dollars  is  shown  in  the  Public 
Accounts  as  revenue. 

We  suppose  that  the  present  practice  developed 
at  some  time  in  the  past  when  the  government  of  the 
day  supposed  that  it  might  tarnish  its  image  with  the 
electors  if  they  were  aware  of  how  much  money  their 
government  was  actually  spending.  We  are  confident 
that  this  motive  no  longer  exists,  if  indeed  it  ever  did, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  Estimates  should  report 
estimated  expenditures  on  a  gross  basis  just  as  do 
the  Public  Accounts. 

Admittedly  this  change  will  appear  to  inflate  the 
budget  the  first  year  it  is  introduced.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1964-65  the  estimated  revenues  and  expendi¬ 
tures  as  given  in  the  Estimates  were  397.5  and  341.7 
million  dollars  respectively  while  in  the  Public 
Accounts  they  were  429.1  and  373.3  million  dollars. 
The  present  method  as  used  in  the  Estimates  under¬ 
stated  the  Government’s  budget  by  55.8  million 
dollars. 

At  present  some  750  copies  of  the  Public 
Accounts  are  printed.  Since  this  supply  is  ample,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  citizens  of  the  Province  are  not 
using  this  publication.  We  recommend  that  a  simpler 
and  abridged  edition  containing  the  highlights  of  the 
structure  of  provincial  finances  be  prepared  for  public 
distribution. 

D.  Further  Studies 

The  Committee  lacked  the  time  which  would 
have  been  required  to  examine  all  departments.  The 
departments  omitted  were  Public  Works,  Lands  and 
Forests,  Labour,  Industry  and  Development,  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Attorney  General’s  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

One  of  the  Committee’s  most  notable  omissions 
was  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  assessment. 
A  cursory  survey  piqued  our  curiosity  and  convinced 
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us  that  this  is  an  area  which  requires  detailed  study 
by  a  smaller  committee  able  to  examine  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  most  complex  and  important  structure 
and  to  prepare  a  report  outlining  the  present  methods 
and  making  such  recommendations  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  as  it  considers  appropriate.  We  have  made  such 
a  recommendation  in  that  section  of  this  report 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  chief  concern  in  this  final  section  of  our 
report  has  been  an  attempt  to  foresee  the  revenue  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Provincial  Government  in  the  light 
of  its  commitment  to  provide  a  high  level  of  essential 
services  to  the  people  of  the  Province  and  to  make 
sufficient  sources  of  revenue  available  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  enable  them  adequately  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  attach  a  detailed 
appraisal  of  priority  to  the  various  services  provided 
by  government  largely  because  revenues  have  so  far 
been  adequate  to  service  most  of  our  needs.  The 
demand  and  scope  for  ever  higher  levels  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  however,  suggests  that  the  Government  may 
have  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  list  of  priorities.  We  would  list  these  priorities 
in  broad  terms  as  follows: 

A.  The  Development  of  Human  Resources 

This  objective  has,  during  the  past  decade,  been 
paramount  in  the  policy  objectives  and  expenditure 
pattern  of  the  Provincial  Government  often  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  educational  and  vocational  training  services, 
medical  services  and  hospitalization  and  welfare 
services  fall  into  this  category. 

Continued  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  some 
of  these  such  as  the  broad  range  of  educational  ser¬ 
vices  and  technical  and  vocational  training  and  re¬ 
training  programs.  These  services  represent  not  only 
a  direct  investment  in  people  but  also  a  contribution 
toward  greater  productivity.  Technology  is  facilitating 
very  rapid  improvements  in  the  nature  and  methods 
of  productive  processes;  a  higher  level  of  attainment 
of  general  educational  achievement,  technical  com¬ 
petence  and,  often,  relocation  of  the  labour  force  is 
essential  to  the  best  use  of  these  newer  methods. 

An  important  aspect  of  human  resource  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  of  facilitating  and  assisting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  people  from  less  to  more  productive  employ¬ 
ment.  Such  general  conditions  as  high  employment, 
availability  of  educational  services,  availability  of 
financial  assistance  and  better  dissemination  of 
knowledge  regarding  alternative  opportunities  all 
contribute  to  this  end.  Alberta  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  this  area;  the  continued  movement  of 
people  off  farms  represents  a  better  adjustment  to 
changing  technology  and  greater  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  ARDA  and  Community  Development 
programs  give  promise  of  promoting  a  further  adjust¬ 


ment  of  citizens  to  their  environment.  The  wide 
disparity  of  returns  to  workers  in  various  industries 
and  a  continuing  high  level  of  underemployment 
among  some  low  income  groups  lends  urgency  to 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  use  of  man¬ 
power  and  a  more  equal  sharing  in  rising  levels  of 
income  by  all  Albertans. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  preventive  health 
and  welfare  services  we  have  achieved  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  level  of  medical,  hospitalization  and  welfare 
services.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  now  devote  somewhat  greater  attention  to  that 
broad  group  of  our  citizens  who  are  underemployed 
or  employed  in  relatively  unproductive  pursuits. 

B.  The  Development  of  Physical  Resources 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  improve  our  standards 
of  living,  to  achieve  economic  stability  and  to  com¬ 
pete  effectively  in  the  export  markets  to  which  so 
many  of  Alberta’s  products  are  consigned,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  must  expand  and  improve  our  stock 
of  productive  capital.  Total  output  is  a  function  of 
the  volume  and  quality  of  input  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  of  the  production  process  itself.  We 
have  stressed  the  need  for  improvement  in  the  volume 
and  quality  of  the  labour  input  but  if  people  are  to 
be  productive  they  require  tools  as  well  as  technical 
competence.  Alberta  has,  since  the  war,  acquired  a 
very  considerable  inventory  of  industrial  and  social 
capital,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  provided  by 
government.  We  have  an  excellent  network  of  high¬ 
ways  and  roads,  necessary  bridges,  schools,  university 
buildings,  hospitals,  irrigation  structures  and  dams. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  done  as  men  and  materials 
are  available  and  the  Budget  for  the  coming  year  has 
accorded  a  high  degree  of  priority  to  these  capital 
projects;  perhaps,  as  we  have  indicated,  we  are  trying 
to  do  too  much  too  quickly.  Should  this  prove  true 
we  should  endeavour  to  establish  further  priorities 
within  this  group  of  capital  projects  and  defer  the 
development  of  those  which  are  less  urgent. 

Developments  within  these  two  broad  areas  are 
interdependent  and  incapable  of  complete  separation; 
they  must  proceed  together.  The  key,  we  think  is  the 
enhancement  of  productivity,  and  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  our  capital  resources.  In  our 
affluent  society  we  may  well  be  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  present  consumption  and  giving  too 
little  thought  and  making  too  small  provision  for  the 
expansion  of  future  output.  The  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  climate  in  this  province  has  been  favourable  to 
industrial  development  and  we  have  made  impressive 
progress;  there  remains  ample  scope  for  continued 
expansion.  The  continued  provision  of  conditions 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  industrial  development 
and  the  efficient  organization  of  our  agricultural 
industry  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  and  a  rising  level  of  output. 

Government  has  directly  assisted  industry  and 
agriculture  in  the  past  by  providing  a  favourable 
environment  and  by  some  direct  aids  such  as  research 
services  and  extension  and  by  establishing  contacts 
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with  potential  foreign  customers,  investors  and 
through  tourist  promotion.  All  of  these  efforts  have 
proved  helpful  and  should  be  continued.  In  the 
future  emphasis  should  be  focused  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  productivity  and  the  stimulation  of  economic 
growth. 

Although  we  have  not  listed  efficiency  of  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  as  an  objective  to  which  priority 
should  be  attached,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
attainment  of  this  objective  as  applied  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  provision  of  all  governmental  services 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

In  order  to  establish  a  better  control  over  ex¬ 
penditures  we  recommend  the  reactivation  of  the 
Treasury  Board.  The  present  Board,  chaired  by  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  including  four  other  cabinet 
ministers,  has  not  been  active.  Its  activities  have  been 
largely  confined  to  approving  the  writing  off  of  bad 
and  doubtful  accounts.  We  think  the  functions  of  this 
Board  should  be  roughly  comparable  to  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Board — 

“deals  with  all  matters  relating  to  finance,  revenues,  esti¬ 
mates,  expenditures  and  financial  commitments,  accounts 
and  personnel  establishments  referred  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  or  on  which  the  Board  considers  it 
necessary  to  act  under  the  Financial  Administration  Act  or 
any  other  Act.  .  .  .  The  administration  staff  of  the  Treasury 
Board  constitutes  a  main  division  of  the  Department  ot 
Finance  and  is  directed  bv  an  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance  named  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Board.”1 

The  establishment  of  an  active  Treasury  Board 
would  permit  of  more  detailed  consideration  being 
given  in  advance  to  the  preparation  of  spending 
estimates  for  the  various  departments  and  of  a  review 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  immediately  preceding 
year.  We  think,  too,  that  greater  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  projection  of  probable  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  over  a  future  period 
of  from  three  to  five  years.  The  economy  is  changing 
so  rapidly  that  an  effort  to  measure  and  project  these 
changes  should  prove  of  considerable  help  in  keeping 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Province  abreast  of  this 
growth. 

This  recommended  assignment  of  additional 
responsibilities  to  some  ministers  underlines  our 
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previous  recommendation  of  the  need  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  executive  assistants  to  cabinet  ministers 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  major  departments. 
The  efforts  of  a  number  of  ministers  are  necessarily 
spread  rather  thinly;  the  provision  of  help  to  them 
to  care  for  more  routine  chores  should  pay  handsome 
dividends  by  permitting  them  to  devote  more  of  their 
attention  to  the  more  significant  aspects  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  policy  making. 

In  summary,  then,  our  recommendations  are  as 
follows: 

1.  That  the  rates  of  taxation  on  gasoline  and  fuel  oil, 
vehicle  license  fees  and  income  taxes  be  raised  in  the 
year  following  the  occurrence  of  a  significant  deficit  to 
cover  approximately  one-half  of  the  anticipated  budget 
deficit  in  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  That  the  remainder  of  such  deficit  be  financed  out  of 
the  liquid  and  semi-liquid  portion  of  the  provincial 
reserves. 

3.  That,  at  such  time  as  it  becomes  evident  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  available  from  these  taxes  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  a  substantial  proportion  of  this  deficit,  consider¬ 
ation  be  given  to  the  introduction  of  a  retail  sales  tax. 

4.  That,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  some  revenue,  arrange¬ 
ments  be  made  to  rebate  to  the  assessed  estate  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  the  Province’s  share  of  the  Federal 
Estate  Tax. 

5.  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  property  tax  as 
the  largest  source  of  direct  tax  revenue  and  its  universal 
application  within  the  Province,  a  committee  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  review,  report  upon  and  make  recommend¬ 
ations  for  the  improvement  and  modernization  of  the 
structure  of  real  property  assessment. 

6.  That  the  Treasury  Board  be  reactivated  to  function 
along  the  same  lines  as  its  counterpart  in  the  Federal 
Government,  i.e.  to  perform  the  role  of  a  watchdog  on 
expenditures  and  to  foster  a  foresighted  review  of  prob¬ 
able  provincial  revenues  and  expenditures  and  their  co¬ 
ordination. 

7.  That  accounting  procedures  be  revised  in  order  that  the 
estimates  of  expenditure,  as  published  in  the  annual 
Estimates,  be  placed  upon  a  gross  rather  than  a  net 
basis  and  thus  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
accounting  procedure  used  in  the  Public  Accounts. 

8.  That  an  outside  technical  consultant  be  retained  to  lead 
in  the  development  and  training  of  an  enlarged  organiz¬ 
ation  and  methods  unit  within  the  personnel  section  of 
the  Public  Service  Commissioner’s  Office.  This  unit 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  assist  individual  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
their  own  administrative  organization. 

9.  That  a  committee  be  established  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Provincial  Auditor  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  need  for  and  best  method  of  establishing  an  expand¬ 
ed  and  centralized  electronic  computer  installation. 
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